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India lias recently experienced far~reaclii«ig* constitutional 
changes. On 1 April 1937 there was inaiigusated a sysieili of 
provincial autoaom^ iindel' which the most important duties of 
government «are performed in eleven autonomous Provinces by 
Indian statesmen responsible to the local Legislatures. Moi»eover, 
the new Constitution ^provides that thelintroduction of provincial 
autonomy should be followed bv the institution of a Federal 
system of government for the whole of India? * 

It has seemed to the Inteinational Labour Office that the 
opening of this new era in thp qpnsfHutional history of India 
is a suitable tiirse for the publication of a survey of industrial 
labour in those provinces of that great country which make up 
what is known as “British India'*. In so doing, the Office is 
continuing a task which originaledtin a resolution moved at the 
Seventh (1925) Sessfon of the International Labour Conference by 
Mr. N. M. Joslii, Workers* Delegate of India. ^ That resolution 
asked that the Office should continue to collect and publish avail- 
able information regarding the conditions of lsjb5ur in Asiatic 
countries, and should undertake, as far as was possible^ docu- 
mentary enquiries into conditions of labou^' in those countries. 

In pursuance of this«!i'esolution, anti of the inslruciions of 
its Governing Body, the International Labour Office has regu- 
larly published in the weekly Industrial am^ Labour Information 
and the monthly Internaiional Labour Review information on 
conditions of labour in India and on the development of labour 
legislation, while the more important lay^^s and orders have 
been published verbatim in the Legislative Series. In addition, 


^ International Labour Conference^ Seventh Session, Geneva, 1925, 
YoL li; p."837: ■■■■■ ' ■ ■ 
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'speciaf studies of ludian labour legislation add'^of the labour,,' of 
wom,efi. and clijMren have appeared in, ihe , 

■ In' preparing the present volume,. , the In ternatio'nai.. Labour, 
Office 'has drawn,' very largely- on '-the Bepo>rt o,f. tlie^.Soyal Coin- 
'.miss.iofi on Labour irr^ India '(the Whitley -Co.mmission) , w,hicli, 

, . was fesued ill 1931 ; ^ this Report together with the volumes ',of evi- 
dence 'given before the Commission, ' represents' the results mf 
, .wlntLAyas probably the most .thorough investigation ■ into indus- 
trial conditions I hat has ever been rmyde in any one country, 
'liltliough there "iu^ve -been imp'ortantmhanges in the industrial 
■ situation in India since the 'Report w'as issued — changes which 
have been due^ irf no small measure to the recommendations of 
the Commission t— the Report remains, and will no doubt long 
remain, the principal source of informationif»ab0ut conditions of 
. labour in India, as well as of suggestions for reform# 

N'o attempt has beenmaade in tjhe present study to describe 
the conditions ofjndustml labour in India with the wealth of 
detail and example contained pi the Report of the Whitley Com- 
mission ; such a method would have be^n both super^ogatory 
and unsuitable for the purposesiDf #n international publication. 
Therefore, although extensive use^has been made in a summarised 
form of information contained in the Roy^l Commission's 
Report, an arrangement has been adopted which has seemed 
more appropriate for readers w^ho may be expected in many 
cases to have no specialised knowdedge of Indian conditions. 
At the same time, more emphasis has been placed on the Ipsto- 
rical evolution of labour conditions in India. Finally, many 
other sources of information have been tapped, and the most 
recent statistical and other data have, as far as possible, been 
included. 

The present volume is divided into ten chapters, the firsts 
being explanatory of The geographical, social and political 
setting of the problems of industrial labour in India, wdiile the 
others deal successively wdth the nature and extent of industrial 
employment, labour legislation, industrial relations, einploy- 


^ Gf. International Labour Review : Rajani KANTA-^ Das, M.Sc., Ph.D. : 
Labour Legislation in India ”, VoL XXII, No. 5, November 1930; 
‘M'Voman labour in India YoL XXTV. Nos. 4 anc 5, October and 
November 1931 ; ** Child Labour in India ”, VdL XXVIII, No. 6, Decem- 
ber 1933, and Vol. XXiX, No. 1, .fainuary 1934. 

^ Report of the Royal Conimimon on Labour in India, H.M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1931 (Gmd. 3883), 4s. 6d. 
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meiit and: unemployment, healtli;";,and safety, hours of work, 
wages,' standard^ of living,, •and' ..housing and welfare '■;^ a ■. ' 
short concluding ' note '■ ' has ; also''"'' been ' added. ^ An ' ' attempt ' 
has beenv 'mhde,. both', in the footnotes .to the text and to the'.'sta- * 
tistical tables, to^ acknowledge as.' fully' as possible the sources of 
information ■; .a detailed table of contents is intended to fa.cip'tate. 
refl^rence to the text. ^ ^ 





CHAPJER I ' " ' ^ 

• . ' 

INTEODUCTIQN ■ V , ' : ' ^ 


India is still an essentially agricultiiral coiiMry, but modern 
industries, such as plantations,/ factories, mines and railways, 
have been developing rapidly and employ an increasingly large 
number of workers. The working and living conditions of these 
workers* form the subject-matter of this*s*tudy. 

Conditions of work and life ar§, however, closely related to*, 
and greatly influenced ^by geography, dembgraphy and civi- 
lisation. Topography and clynoite affect the growth of popula- 
tion and cultural patterns, and* sG^ial|'*political and industrial 
institutions condil^on the trends of Social policy and social legis- 
lation. Before undertaking a study of industrial labour, there- 
fore, it is necessary to give a short description of these factors. 

ft'' 

• 1. — Land and Population 

According to the census of 1931, India has* an area of 
1,808,679 square miles. The main natural divisiofi*of India i^s into 
north and south, the dividing line being the Vihdhya range, 
which lies almost east and west along Jhe* Tropic of Cancer. 
North India extends to the Himalayas, which cover a distance of 
1,500 miles from east to west and include ^ome of the highest 
mountains in the world ; it is mainly composed of the Indo-Gan- 
gelic Valley, which comprises the large river systems of the 
Indus, the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, and is a very fertile and 


^ The word “ industry ” is used in this study in its narrower sense 
and excludes “ agriculture ’h Planttttions, however, are included as being 
large-scale enterprises employing a considerable number of workers and 
operating in accordance with industrial methods. 
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demely populated region. ' 'South India' 'coiisi^ts^ mainly of a high 
triangular plateau, bounded on the west by an almost continuous, 
warp. 'known as the Western Ghats, and on the east by the 'Eastern 
■ Ghats, ' broken by ."the -valleys of the principal rivers mf southern 
India,. , 

India4ies between 6° and ST"" N. latitude and 61° and 101° E. 
longitude.,' Both the geographical situation 'and the' to'pographi* 
.'Cal features of : the country- make the 'meteorological conditions 


extreihely diversified, var>1.ng from the tropical . and - sub-tropical 
j climates of the plains to the temperate and cold climates of the 
hills. The most important factor in the meteorology of India is 
the monsoonTj \yhich divides the year into two well-defined 
seacjons, the we| and the dry. The temperature varies from 23° 
to 126°, and the annustl rainfalT fro6i 5 inches to 500 inches.^ 

As a result of this great diversity in topography and climate, 
the flora and fauna of Inciia are^oth extremely varied and abun- 
dant, and ensure a potentially rich Supply Of vegetable and animal 
resources. MineS'al resource on the other hand, while rich in 
variety are poor im quantity, Vith the exception of iron, manga- 
nese and mica, of which latter mineral India has almosi; a mono- 
poly. India’s coal resouF(;es are poor in both quantity and quality, 
and are far from sufficient ^or the exploitali^n of the iron ore 
resources and for other needs of modern industrial life. India’s 
petroleum resources are also small in quantity; the potential 
water power, however, is yj^ry considerable, and has now begun 
to be developed. 

These special features of the geography of India are reflected 
in her civilisation. To the variations in topography, climate, 
flora and fauna, and natural resources correspond wide differ- 
ence^ in cultural patterns and social institutions, as evidenced 
by the richness and variety of art, literature, philosophy and 
religion in India. Nevertheless, th^ existence of facilities fo^r 
communication within the greater part of the country has led to 
the growth of social relationships among different racial groups 
and created a profound cultural unity in the midst of diversity ; 
and the comparative isolation of this great country from the rest 
of the world has preserved the conditions for the evolution of a 
civilisation that is unique and specffically Indian. ^ 

^ East India (Census, 1931), Abstracts of Tables, H.M. Stationery 
Office, London (Gmd. 4194), 1932, p. 4. 
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■/While -it is 3io| kiiowii exactly, when,, hr from., what sources., . 
■India was first populated, three groups of;elemeiits in the.ancien|, 
population can' fee' ' distinguished with ■ conficle'ntje : ■ fe 
tribes,' the*, Dravidxans,' . and .the' Aryans. '' The oldest elements' 
A¥o'ulcl appear to be.'Certai.n tribes which., live, in the, liill^ a.nd 
forests in the centre ' of the country and ^stilT spealc distinctive 
languages. It seems probable that these people at one^^time 
occupied a much widfer area and that tliey were pressed back into 
the' Jungles by^ immigrants who eventually spread over almost' the 
whole eountry. These fmmigrants are now represented by the 
elements known as Dravidians, though the name Dravidian 
properly denotes a group of languages. The thirci, section of the 
population is the Aryans — the name '' Aryan ” also properly 
applies to a group of langi*iiges — whos^e arrival from the north- 
west is almost a matter of history. To these older elements of the 
population came many addition# in the course of the centuries — ^ 
the Scythians and the Hun«, the Mu|lim conquerors and im- 
migrants from Persia, Afghanistan and 'beyond, the Jews, Arabs 
and Armenians, the Parsees who 15ft Persia lender the pressure of 
Islam, Africans and Asiatics imported as slaves, and, since 
1500 A.D., the Portuguese aifd other Eiqropeans, whose presence 
has resulted in tl^e Eurasians, now Jcnown as Anglo-Indians. 

The result of the presence in India of so many different 
elements of population is a wide diversity of speech. The bulb 
of South India’* speaks Dravidian, but there are several distinct 
languages which arc not mutually intelligible. In North India 
ther5 are numerous Aryan languages, modified in varying degree 
by Dravidian and other contacts, the most important group of 
which is kndwn as Hindi and is spoken in the Gangeiic plain. 
These languages shade off into each other, and, In addition there 
is a lingua franca known as Hindustani, which resulted from the 
lintercourse of Persian-spe^ing invaders witli the Hindi-speaking 
peoples.’- 

Of more immediate importance to thi^ study, however, is 
the growth of the population of India. According to the census 
of 1931, the total population is 352.8 million, showing^an increase 
of 33.9 million, or 10.6 pe» cent, since 1921. With the exception 
of the decade 1881-1891, tliis increase "of 'population was the 


^ Moreland and Chatterjee : A Short History of India, 1936, pp. 4-6, 
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highesl yet recorded ;t the following table shoves the extent and 
rate of increase for each decade since 1881 : 


INCREASE OF POPULATION IN INDIA (1881-1931)o^ 


, Periqi^is 

Population 

(milliou) 

... _:e. . • . 

Actual increase 
(Mill lion) 

Total increase : 
(pel' cent.) 





.1881-1891 . . . . 

287.31 

■ 27.?!} 

■.13.2.. 

1891*1501 . . . . 

29436 

■ ' 4.37 

|. ■■2.5 ■■.'■■■ .' 

1901-1911 . . . . 

315.15 

^ ^19.00 

i' ' 7.1' 

1911-1921 . ... 

318.94 

3.69 

■'1.2 ■■ 

1921-1931 . . . .' 

I 352.83 

33.86 

10.6 . 


ij^ensus of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, p. 5. This and corresponding reports for earlier 
censuses are referred to Ifereafter as Census of India. 


# ■ 

The outstanding features of^the movement of population in 
India tire the high birth and death rates, which w^ere respectively, 
on the basis of quinqueRUial averages ending in 1930, 38.3 and 
24.3 per mille in British Indict, as compared with, for example, 
17.2 and 12.3 the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland.^ The average*^Iepgth of Iife4n India is low as 
compared with that in mmi oi the Western countries ; according 
to the census of 1921, the average for males 'hnd females was 
respectively 24.8 and 24.7 years, or a general average of 24.75 
years in India as compared with 55.6 years in England and \Yales. 
It was found to have decreased further in 1931, being 23.2 and 
22.8 years for males and females respectively. ^ ^ 

The principal causes of the high birth rate in India are gene- 
ral and early marriage, the low standard of living and absence of 
conscious contml over the size of the family. The high death 
rate is'^maiiilydo be attributed to low vitality and the prevalence 
of various epidemics and tropical diseases, such as cholera, 
plague, smallpox, kala-azar^ malaria^ and dysentery; of 24.89 
deaths per mille in 1931, for instance, about three-fifths were 
caused by various fevers. ® More serious even than the death rate, 
how^ever, i| the general debility brought about partly by these 


^ Including Indian States (Statistical Year-Book of the ^League of 
Nations, 1933-1934, p. 50). 

^ Census of India, 1931, p. 98 ; . Annuaire statisiique, Paris, 1933, 
Divers pays, p. 264 (the figure for England and Wales refers to 1920), 

® Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, p. 515. 
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diseases and ^ parliy^' by /iindemourishment^^ and insanitary con- 
diiions. V" ■ . ^ 

, ; The mean d^nsity ' of population .increased ^frora ' 167 per 
.square mile^in 1901 to' 195 per square'mile in 1931. 7 ' This density 
is certainly lower than -that -of such countries as Great BrilaiOs 
Japan,' Germany- and Italy; expressed -in square kilometres the 
population 'density of these States respectively^ 95, 173, 14G and 
135 as compared ' with 75 per square-. \ilometre;in'"Ind ^ In.^ 
In.dia, ho.wever,'' .large -areas, are ''Unin]>abita.ble,; while other ^arts, 
are., extremely eongested.T^;,,^-'^ ' 7 . 7 , 

Accurate .'statistics :oi .the- national- income 'of , India, .are 'not.' 
available', but .according to 'official and-:, semi-officiab estimates, the’ 
average annual per capita income .would amount to Rs’.lOO loRtiie- 
rural population in the iVfedras Presidency anc? Rs.85 for rural 
■areas and .Rs.iOlJ fof urba-n^ureas .in the Bombay Presidency. ^ 
The result -is .that, to quote. the-iDirector of Public "■Infomiation, 
the vast majority ofo the rural.' populad-lon -of India lives- perpe- 
tually on the very margin of subsistence'"’”, and there is enoug^i 
'evidence- to .show that , the situatit)n ■ of the^majority of- town- 
dwellersls not materially .different. -. 

There is as yef no generaF system ofipompulsory education in 
India, and the ^reat mass of tlie^'population is still illiterate. 
According to the census of 1931, _ the total literate population is 
only 28 million (24 million males -and 4 million females) , or 
about 8 per cent, as compared with 22.6 million or 7.1 per cent, 
in 1921. Taking only- persons of 5 yeSxs of age and over, the num- 
ber cff liferales per [housaiid were 96 (156 males and 29 females) 
in 1931 as compared with 82 (139 males and 21 females) in 1921. ^ 
The responsibility for primary • education injiritish India 
re'sts upon Provincial Governments,. Since 191&*eight Provinces 
have passed Primary Education Acts authorising the introduction 
of compulsory education local option' ip -utban and rural areas, 
either for boys alone or for both boys and. girls from 6 to 10 years 
of age, and in some cases education may. be extended to a longer 
period. ® Up to 1934"1935, however, only 166 municipalities and 


^ East India (CensuSj 1931V Abstract of Tables, p. 4. 

® Compiled frorr« Internatwnal Year-Book of" Agricultural Statistics, 
1932-1933, pp. 3-9. 

India in p. 166. : 

^ India in 1980-1931, p. 162. • 

® Refers to the whole of India (Census of India, 1931, pp. 324-325). 

« Indian Year-Book, 1932-1933, p. 347. : 
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3,!38 ,rural areas out of a total of 501,057 to^ms and villages in 
British. India had introduced compulsory primary education ; ' 
and whereas the number of children of school-going age (i.e. 
from 5 to 14 years) was about 67 million in 193,1, the total 
number of scholars of all ages, including persons under 15, 
amounted to only 12^82 million in 1934-1935. * 

./'S 

^ r, It : 

■ r ■ . ^ 

2. — Religious and Social Institutions 

5> .7 r 

The most important religion in India is Hinduism, which is 
professed by about 69 per cent, of the population. Next comes 
Islam, to which belong 22 per cent, of the population, and among 
othbr faiths are !puddhism, Christianity, and Sikhism (mostly in 
the Punjab), claiming*' among thefr adh^renjLs 3.6 per cent., 
1.7 per cent, and 1,2 per cent, of the population respectively. ® 
Animism also exists amopg the aboriginal tribes. 

Religion plays a gre^t part in the lifehf the people Qf India. 
Hinduism is not bnly a faith but also a mode of life, determining 
what its adherents may eat and drink, their occupations and their 
social customs. The doctrine of ancestoif^-worship has an 
important influence om^marriage institutions, and the law of 
Karma (the doctrine that pleasures and pains m the present life 
depend upon the deeds of a previous life) also affects the social 
attitude. The caste system, child marriage, prohibition of widow 
remarriage and other simij^^r customs are all "associated with 
popular Hindu religion. Although such^ movements as the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj have done much to further 
religious and social reforms, there still remains a great gap 
between popi^lar religion and modem socio-econoinic ideals. 

The most important social institution in India, especially 
with the Hindus, is the caste system, the origins of which appear 
to go back to the pre-htetoric period. ^Reference has already been 
made to the arrival in India of the Aryans, who, through func« 
tional differentiation and division of labour, grouped themselves 
into three distyict classes : the Brahmins, or priests, the Ksha- 
tryas or warriors, and the Vaisyas or tradesmen. These three 

^ Education in India in 19SA-19$5, p. 47 : Census of India, 1931, VoL I, 
Part 11, p. 12. 

" Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, Table 
No. 13 ; Education in British India in 19$J^-X9$5, p. 6. 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, Table No. 7. 
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classes, together S^itli the Sudras or. servants, ' formed the four 
original casies, but in the course of time these four castes^divided 
and subdivided ifito innumerable castes and subc'asies. In 1931, 
for inslaiioe, Ihe number of principal castes alone amounted to 
152. * In adtiilion, and this is of great significance in the efvoiu- ^ 
tioB of the caste system, there arose an untouchable clgss consist- 
ing partly of the lower casies anr] partly of ou^castes. The" total 
number of the untouchables, or the depressed or exterior castes, 
as they are variously called, was estimated by the census 1931 
to be over 50 million in llb^whole of India. ^ 

The essential elements of the caste syslexn are endogamy, a 
hierarchy headed by the Brahmins, restriction cm social inter- 
course (e.g. in the matter of food and drink), occupationaL dis- 
crimination, and inequality before the daw. Moreover, the un- 
touchables are often^arred from using public places, e.g. schools, 
wells, bathing places, temples* and burning ghats (cremation-^ 
grounds), and, in certain provinces, eyen their contact or proxi- 
mity is regarded as a pollution. ® In re*cent times, however, tjie 
rigour of caste and unlouchability Iras been i^j^odified or mitigated 
even in xhe extreme soifth, where untouch ability*has always been 
prevalent. Among the factors which gradually changing the 
caste system ma^be mentioned the^resent system of government, 
Western education, reform and religious movements, e.g. the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya SamaJ, the national movements for 
political reforfh, e.g. the Indian National Congress, modern 
industrialism, mode-rn means of communication, and the Harijan 
(children of God) movement, i.e. the movement under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi to do away with untouchability. 

The Joint-family system is also an important social institution 
in India. In addition to husband, wife and thdr unmarried and 
dependent children as in the West, the family in India may con- • 
' tain a married son and his^wife and childj’en* a married or widow- 
ed daughter and her children, as well as other relatives. The 
joint-family system is the remnant of the primitive tribal com- 
munity and is found in all classes of Indian communities, with 
both patri-lineal and matri-lineal traditions. Tlie system has the 
advantage of ensuring mutual help among the members of the 


^ Compiled from Census of 1931, Yol. I, Part 11, p. 654. 

Ibid., p. 535. 

» East India (Census, 1931), 0/ Tables, p. 6, 
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: family and is:/of benefit to the poor, thetsick and the aged. ; 
but ft 'often leads to family discord and encourages^ idleness and 
: dependence eveh among the able-bodied. The ..Joliit-faiBily system 
.is,' however, disinteg.rating under modern^ social and. economic 
" forced, such as the rising' spirit ' of independence and self-respect 
among 'tlie^younger generation,, the increasing struggle for' exis- 
, tencdand the migration of able-bodied, members of the.fainily^'to 
' industrial centres. I' 

Ghrild marriage is directly traceable to the joint-family sys- 
tem. Marriage is universal in India*‘and may take place at the 
instance of the farilily even when the bride and bridegroom are 
still in their Qhi|dhood. In 1931, for instance, the number of 
boya and girls who were married before the age of 11 years was 
respectively 2.3 and 5.0 millions. ^ Various movements have been 
started to further the abolition of child marriage, and, under the 
^influence of education, the imprcfVement of the position of women 
and legislation, it is becoming less feequeni, 

^ The custom oi purdah or seclusion of women is still common 
in India. It is usuafty said to Rave originated under Muslim rule, 
when the subjects adopted the practice df their conquerors, but 
there is some evidence thaj. it existecl in India before the Muslim 
conquest. Like other old soQjal customs, liow£.ver, the purdah 
system tends to disappear under modern social and economic 
conditions, and this tendency is being strongly accelerated by the 

Indian women’s movement. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

■ f' . 

,, r . . ' 

3. — Political Organisation 

The politwal history of India falls into three great epochs : 
(1) Hindu rule trom ancient times to the middle of the thirteenth 
■ century, when the country was divided into innumerable princi- 
palities, each under a separate ruler; ,^^2) Muslim predominance'' 
from the middle of the thirteenth century up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and (3) British rule, w'hich w’-as established 
over part of the country by the East India Company in 1757 and 
w'as gradually extended, being transferred to the Crown in 1858. 
Under British rule this vast country has achieved a higher degree 
of political unity than at any previous period, (hough something 


’ Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, Table 
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near it had been t'ealised under the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
,( 1556 - 1605 ). 

\ Under the present Constitution,- there are two main types of 
political or^'anisation* in India: the autonomous Provinces, or 
those terriioiTes' which are directly under ^British, rule, and the 
Indian States, which owe allegiance' to, the British Crown but are 
largely independent as- far as thSir* internal affaitS' are concernedV' 
-The new Constitution^ims at uniting -the whole of India into one : 
Federal State. , , A, ,, ■ 

The total area of the Indian States is about two-fiflhs of alL 
India and, according to the census of 1931, their population a little 
over one-fifth ^ of that of the whole country, «as *shown in t|ie 
table below : ^ ^ ■ 

*,■ ' # 

POLITICAL DIVISION^ -OF INDIA , IN 1931 ^ 


Divisions 

• 

*• 

^ ^ t 

' Population 

Sijuore 

mik‘s 

Per cent. 

^ of total 

» 

Millions 

Per cent, 
of total 

Bri tish Provinces^ 

1,096,171 

• . •’ 

,60.6 

271.52 

70.9 

Indian States . . 

712,508 

39.4 

81.31 

23.1 

All India 

1,808,679 

100.0 

352.83 

100.0 



■ % 




1 Jiast India (Census, 1931), Ahsiract of Tables^ p. 7. 


There are 5G2 Indian States, ranging from a small State of a 
few acres to States which compare with some Eurp|jean countries 
both in area and population. Of these Stales the r^ost important 
are Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, Kashn'yr, Gwalior, Baroda, 
and Indore.^ The relatioifs between the^e Slates and Great Bri- 
tain, which is known as the Paramount Power, are settled by 
treaty; generally speaking, it may be said* that the Slates are 


^ Excluding Burma, wliicli Jjas been separated from India and wiiicb lias 
an area of 233,492 ^nd a population, of 14.6 million, these proportions 
would be 4>d and 24 per cent, respectively. 

-The population (in milHons) of these Slates and their area (in 
square miles in brackets) is as follows : Hyderabad (82,698), 14.4; Mysore 
(29,326), 6.0 ; Travancore (7,625), ^.0 ; Kashmir and Jammu (84,516;, 3.6 ; 
Gwalior (26,367), 3.5 ; Baroda (8,164), 2,4; Indore (9,902), 1.3; cf. E.4 st 
India (Census of 1931) : Aba tract of Tables, p. 9. 
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independent: in respect oi their Internal affairs* but have entrusted 
their relatioiis^with, foreign- powers as well as^with, other States 
within the Indian Empire to the Paramount Power. ^ 

: J’he special' status of the Indian' States' is reflecfed ; in their 
relationship to the feiternationai Labour Organisation. ■, They 
Belong to Organisation as parts of India, but'' the labour legis- 
lation:' passed by^the' Indian .Legislature dyes not apply in; tlieir 
territories, and Conventions ratified by th^ Government of India 
are binding only on the autonomous Provinces and not on the 
^Indian States. Modern industrialism, however, has already made 
its appearance in some of the States and considerable numbers of 
workers are employed in factories, mines, plantations and rail- 
ways. In 1931/for instance, there were 1,342 large industrial 
establishments in the Indian States and the ^veriige daily number 
of workers was 198,550.^ Sii^pe they do not form a part of 
Britis'h India and no accurate data on the conditions of the work 
and life of these workers %re available, they have been left out of 
consideration in fiiis study. ^ 

British India fs governed by a Central Governixjent (the 
Government of India) and by PrOTijicial Governments. The Cen- 
tral Government consists*^ of Go vernof-General, an Executive 
Council of six members, three of whom are Indians, and a Legis- 
lature of two Chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of Slate, with respectively 145 and 60 members, of whom 104 
and 33 are elected. The Gpvernor-General or Viceroy, as he is 
commonly called, is responsible to the Secretary of State for 
India, who is a member of the British Cabinet. 

Up to the end of the period covered by this report, the Provin- 
cial Governm^r^ls were 15 in number, each with its separate local 
administration. In 10 out of these Provinces, namely the Pre- 
sidencies of Bengal,^ Bombay and Madras, and the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Bfhar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Assam and the North West Frontier Province, ® the Local 
Government consisted of a Governor, an Executive Council of not 
more than four members and two or more Ministers, and a 


^ Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, pp, 814-821. 

* Under Ike Federation prop: Stales acceding fto the Federation 
would accept the Federal legislative newer in respect of some of their 
internal affairs. . 

The North ‘West Frontier was made a Governor’s Province in 1919, 
and in 1936, Orissa and Sind were made separate provinces. 
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Legislative Council. ^ Tlie remaining, five Provinces: are directly 
under tlie. adrriiiiistration. of Chief . Commissioners |\dio^are" teeh- 
nically agents of the Central Government. The Provinces vary a 
good deal bolh in size and; population, as shown in the following 
table : , , • , 

, AREA ANB POPULATION IN BHfriSH |>R0VINGBS, 1931^ 


Province ’ * • i 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . '1 
. ■ " , ■ . ■ 1 

Area 

(square miles) 

Population 

Bengal' . . . . . . ■ . «•-' . .. 

■ 77,521 

. 50,114,002 

United Provinces. . , . . 

106,24S * 

48,408,763 # 

Madras . . .. . ' . . . ' . , .■ 

142,277 ^ 

46,740,107* 

Bihar and Orissa. . . . . . . 

85J,054 

37.677,576 

Punjab . ... . , % . . . . ■ 

99,200 

23,580,852 

Bombay ... . . .. . . . . , 

123,679 

21,930,601 

Central Provinces and Berar. . . 

99,920 

15.507,723 

Burma . . . . . ..... . 

263,492 

14, 667, 14*6 

Assam , . , . . ? , V * . 

55,014 

8,622.251 

North West Frontier Province ... 

13,518 ♦ 

2,425,076 

Delhi .... . . , . . . . . 

. 573 

636,246 ' 

Ajmer-Merwara . , . . . . . . 

2,711# 

560,292 

Baiiichistira . . . . . •. . . . 

54,228 

^ 463,508 

Goorg . ... . . * . . . . ^ 

1,593 

163,327 * 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands . . . 

• 

;^,143 

29,463 

• Total. . 

• 1,096,171 

271,526,933 


^ Census of India, Vol. I, Part 11, pp. 2 and 3, 


A Province is dil^ided into districts, the district being the 
unit of political organisation in British India, and at the head of 
each district is an officer, who is variously termed, in different 
parts of the country, a Magistrate and Collector or a Deputy Com- 
missioner. Besides exercising executive functions* the Magistrate 
and Collector also administers justice in all criminal cases, while 
the administration of justice<*in civil cases is entrusted to specially 
appointed judges. The district judiciary, whether on the criminal 
or civil side, is responsible to the High or Chief Court located at 
the seat of each major Local Government. An aj^eal from the 
latter coui't may be made in certain cases to the Privy Council in 
London. A district is generj?lly divided into several subdivisions, 
each under a subdfvisional officer and each comprising several 


This system has been replaced under the new Constitution, which 
has created eleven autonomous Provinces with wide powers of self-govern- 
ment ; at the same time, Burma has been separated from India. 
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thanas or police stations under the contiol of a police sub- 
inspector. , 

, 4. — ■ Industrial Systems 

t ■ 

. Up to the end . of the eighteenth century India was mainly a 
country, ■ of self-aufficingr village' economy. ■ Agriculture, was .by 
^far the most, ini.portant occupation, and was supplemented by arts : 
and crafts, such as weaving, carpeptey, ' blacksmithing, pottery- 
making, oil-pressjng and leather work, as well as by the personal 
services of village menials or servants, such as washermen, bar- 
bers and scaverfgers. But the line of demarcation between agri- 
culture and handicrafts was not very.sharp inasmuch as the culti- 
vator often resorted to home industry i^ the off-season, and 
artisans, village menials and , even other classes of people had 
farmland which they often cultivated with hired help. The 
demand for rare^ goods was supplied by the fair which w*as perio- 
dically held in the village pr in the immediate neighbourhood. 

As royal residences, places of pilgrimage or seaports grew 
into towns, some of the arts and crafts achiesj/ed proficiency and 
established for themselves more than local reputation. Banking 
and trading arose to facilitate the marketing^of their products. 
The hiindi or note of credit was devised for the transfer of money, 
and partnership developed among traders and the guild system 
among craftsmen. While ^ome of the crafts were spread over a 
number of towns, others were localised in some particular j-owns, 
such as muslin at Dacca and calico at Calicut. 

It was mostly the products of arts and crafts^ together with 
spices and some other rare products, that formed the basis of 
trade? betM'^een India and the West, and attracted Western Euro- 
pean nations, including the British, to the shores of India. The 
East India Company," which entered India very early in the 
seventeenth century and established British rule in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, carried on trade in these and other com- 
modities up to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, to 
which it made an important contribution by helping to supply 
the new industry with raw materials and to sell its finished pro- 
ducts in India. 

The immediate effect of the Ijndustrial Revolution in England 
was a change in the nature of India’s foreign trade. Instead of 
rare products as in the past, staple commodities, i.e., raw mate- 
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rials,, foodstuffs and manufactured goods, "formed the basis c«f her 
imports and exports. India: thus entered' into a - new .epoch of ; 
oreign trade:, .whitli steadily expanded, with increasing. , facilities , 
in. traiispor%tion In' the period from 18644865 

to ,'1928-1929, ifor instance, the, quinquennial a.verages increSsed 
from , Es.88 crores to Rs.604 crores or eightfold in thg value, of; 
mer^chatidise. The world crisis brought a fall in^hc' value of* the; 
total trade in- merGhandise. to Rs,268 crores in 1933-1934, ,but in 
,■19354 936 the :figure rose to Rs'.301 crores.-^ ^ 

The most significant ^effect of the Industrial Revolution in 
England was on India's industrial systems, including both agri- 
culture and industry. On the one hand, the deniand for raw 
materials and foodstuffs led to some changes in the organisatioh 
and products of agriculture ; *90 the other Mnd, the existing Indian 
industrial system l^^as%nodified both by the importation of manu- 
factured goods and the gradual gfowth of factory industries.^ 

In spile of these changes^ India ha| remained a predomin- 
antly agricultural country. The preseift posiMon of moderQ 
industrialism in India may be illustrated by ^the fact that only 
11 per ceift. of the preseM population live in IowitTs or industrial 
centres, ^ that over seven-tenth? of the expprt trade consists of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and tlfat*about Ihree-quarters of the 
imports consists of wholly or partially manufactured goods. ® As 
regards the occupational distribution of the population of India, 
the followdng table show^s that, even in 1931, only 17.6 per cent, 
were employed in tracie, transport ano^indiistry as compared with 
65.8 p^r cent, in agriculture : 


^ Review of the Trade of India, 1833-1934, p. 174 ; 1935-1936, p. 178. 
^ Census of India, 1931, p. 44. 

^ Review of the Trade of India, 1935-1936, Tables Nos. 4 and 5. 
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OGGUPATIONAL' distribution of population in INDIA, . 1931 ^ 



Principal oGcupation ® 

Subsidiary ' 

' occupation . 

'■■■' 'Total ■ ■' ■' 

Occupalion 

: 

Males . 

Females 

Total ^ 

males 

and f emt^les 

Nunib.er 

P<*r 

C(‘nt. 

I. Expleitation of 
animals and 
, -Tegetation . , ■.. 

74,441,002 

■ , ■ r. 

28,853,437 

103,294, 4;|t) 

■7,465,885 

1! 0,760, 324; 

65.80 

■ IL Exploitation 

■ o-f minerals , 

259,0^3 

86,417 

^■34^,000 

■ 58,262 

' ' , ' 404,262 ' 

0.24 

in. Industry 

10,797,527 

4,ood..,4~6 

15,351,953 

■ 2,172,029 

17,523,982 

10.38 

IV. Tr|Lnsport. . 

' 21099, 198 

242,208 

2,341,406 

.437,114 

■ 2,778,520 

1.65 

V. Trade . . . 

5,785,616 

to 

CD 
GO . 

7<;^13,597 

1,423,372 

9,336,969 

5.53 

YL Public force . 

834,453 


841,474' 

99,849 

941,323 

0.56 

VII. Public ad- 
ministration . 

.962,741 

.«• ' 

,7 32,543 

*' 995, 2§4 

158,679 

'' 1,153,963., 

0.69 

Vin. Professions 
and liberal art^ 

,1 ,986,260 

323,881 

2,310,141 

r'- ' 

414,025 

■' 2,724,166 

r ■ , 

1,61 

IX. Peiksons li- ' 
ving* principal- 
ly on their in- i 
come . . . . : 

168^829 

0 

i-' ' . ■ . 

4^,045 

e . 

■..■.;215,874 

1 

*' 65,081 

■" ■'■ 

1" '"'■'280,9:55 

0.16 

X. Domestic ser- 
vice . . . . i 

2,094,487 

00 

bo 

o 

yo , 
Uj 

CD 

O 

10,898,217 

1,7.75,833 

12,674,110 

7.51 

XL Insufficiently 
described oc- 
cupations , . 

4,599,238 

3,179,404 

r 

7,778,642 

721,047 

8,499,689 

5.03 

XIL Unproduc- 
tive . . . 

1,054,878 

570,969 

1,625,847 

122;888 

1,748,735 

1.04 

Tdtal 3. . 

405,086,333 

48,829,717 

153,916,050 

14,914,064 

168,830,114 

100 


1 Including Indian States. Compiled from Stafistical Abstract for British India, 1935» 
Tables Kos. 17 and 18. 

2 Earners, plus working dependants. 

3 The figures for males, females and total (column 6) include 2,521, 595 and 3, US 
earners respectively whose occupations were not returned. 

As noted above, the Industrial Revolution led to changes in 
the organisation and products of Indian agriculture. Instead of 
producing almost exclusively for household* consumption as in 
the past, agriculture began to adapt itself also to market produc- 
tion and this process advanced With the increasing demand for 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The introduction of money for 
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revenuo ’ assessment^ and interest payment- also led',, many cnl- 
tiv.ators. to 'produce crops' for sale.,^ Moreover, the, ^Crimean '.War,;, 
of ' 18&5 and the American .Civil War of- 1861-1866, the first in ter-^ 
fering with "the importation' of flax and hemp and the latter .-^dth 
that ' of cotton* also helped in increasing' the production-' of jute ■ 
and cotton, the- cultivation of which had already begun. ^Although 
a large proportion of Indian agricuftureis still d^Aoted to produc- 
tion""' for household 'coasump'iion,. as. is.- natural ■in.m counhy of 
■smair holdings- and large j)oj3ulation, the commercialised aspect' 
of Indian agriculture is indicated by the fact that large tracks of 
territories are wholly devoted to market crops, e.g. jute in Bengal, 
wheat in the Punjab and cotton in the Bomba/ Presidency. 
Moreover, agricultural products form the most important parf of 
India’s foreign tra^e. ^ The value of cotton, jute and rice exports, 
for instance, amounted to Rs.§3.77, 13.70 and 10.94 crores 
respectively in 1935-1936.^ • * 

Nevertheless, mucS of Inclian agricftjture is still carried on 
as it has been for many centuries, ^and the introduction of im- 
provements is made extremely difficult by the iollovv^ing cir- 
cumstances : (1) the small anjl uinprofitable size of the holding, 
being not more than five acres qn Jhe^Verage in the East and 
South, while not more than half of the holdings exceed that limit 
elsewhere ; there are also innumerable cultivators whose total 
holdings amount to one acre or less, and smallholdings often 
consist of liny plots scattered about tliies village area (2) the low 
productive power of tire soil due to constant cultivation wilhout 
manuring or fertilising-, the farmyard manure being burnt as fuel 
for the lack of a cheap substitute ; (3) the shortage of water supply 
due partly to the unequal and uneven distributed of rainfall 
throughout the year or the region, and partly to the absentee of 
sufficient irrigation, the irrigated area amoun^ng to only 50 mil- 
lion acres or one-fifth of thc^tolal area sowh (4) the inferiority 
in quality, though not in quantity, of livestock, due partly to 
ignorance of scientific breeding and feeding,' and partly to the 
opposition of Hindus to the killing of cattle ; ([Q the lack of 
sufficient farm capital and the high rate of interest, the latter 
rising as high as 75^or 100 per cent, in some gases ; although co- 

^ Review of the^ Trade of India, J935-1936, Table No. 7. 

» India in l9S0-19Slj p. 158. . _ 

3 Abridged Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
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: operative credit societies w^ere started in 1904,' and. their share 
.'capitai and- reserves amounted to- Rs.11.80 and Rs.9.78 crores 
. respectively inl935-1936,4 more' than three-quarters of the Indian 
■' ouljivators are still heavily indebted ; - (6) .4he restriction of farm- 
ing mostly to 'the -production of food, over foiir-fiflHs olthe arable 
iand'beiitg -devoted to the cultivation of food cro-ps. -In these 
circumstances, '^Indian agriccilfure is neither progressive *mor 
■prosiierous,:' and by far the majority, of Mie cultivators :a.re very 
poor. ^ 

Among the various measures taken by the Government for 
improving agriculture the following may be mentioned : (1) in- 
troduction of improved varieties of staple crops ; (2) improve- 
meni of livestocdc, farm implements and irrigation w^ells ; (3) con- 
trol of diseases and pests ; (4) eas'ier credit ,^nd lower rate of 
interest on loans ; (5) greater n^rket facilities ; (6) demonstration 
of ifnproved methods ; (r7) agricultural education in high schools 
and colleges ; and (8) i;fsral recGnsCruction, for which th^ Govern- 
rnent of India has sanctioned, for 1935-1936, the grant of one 
crore of rupees; to provincial governments for undertaking village 
reconstruction along such lin<es ^as the improvement of water 
supply, drainage, roacfer sapitation, consolidation of land hold- 
ings, and anti-malaria campaigns, in addition to other forms of 
village welfare work. 

While the greatest change brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution in industrial n^thods In India was the introduction of 
organised industry, indigenous handicrafts still hold a predom- 
inant place in the economic system and various influences have 
contributed in recent years to fortify their position. Among these 
influences may be mentioned : the development of nationalism, 
which has given rise to the Swadeshi (use of country-made goods) 
and the Khadi (hapdwoven cloth out of hand-spun cotton) move- 
ments, thus creating S. new demand^'for indigenous products and 
giving a new impetus to indigenous industries ; the capacity of 
some arts and crafis to meet special demands and the reorganisa- 
tion of otherSffby the use of modern scientific methods, inventions 
and market facilities ; and finally, the new economic policy of the 
Central and Provincial Governmenis — the latter of which are 


^ Refers to the banks with capital and reserves of Rs.5 lakhs and 
over. Cf. Stalistical Abstract for Bntish India, 1938, Table No. 184. 
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directly responsible-’ for Jndustries. — which aims at the revival 
and developnieiit. of small industries'.. . 

' Handicrafts std the bulk of India’s requirements in 

manufactured goods. * Among the most important handicrafts 
m, ay be ' mentioned those producing cotton and silk fabrics, 
shawls, embroidery, fine gold and silver work, stone, ^-Jvory,. and 
wo5d carving, brass, copper and 'itietal^ wares, . a*od the wire and 
tinsel industry. 'Since* most of these .'products; are generally pro- 
duced and consumed legally, it is difficult to estimate** their 
volume or value. But hand-loom weaving is the most important 
of these industries, and the number of hand-looms in all Pro- 
vinces, excepting Bombay, the United Proviimes^ and Central 
Provinces and Berar, amounted to about two million in 19^1. ^ 
Moreover, the quantity of halid-loom fabrics produced has tended 
to increase in recent years, rising from 284 million yards in 
1896-1897 to 1,148 million yards in 1920-JL921, ^ and 1,404 million 
in 1929-J930 and l,660* millioTa in 19354^^ 

As to organised industry, although its beginning may be 
traced to the early years of the nineteenth century,^ when the East 
India Company started the cultiviation of indigo on a large scale 
in Bengal, it was not until after^thp mjiddle of the century that 
it really began to» develop. One o&the obstacles in the way of 
foreign investment, the trade monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany in India, was removed as early as 1833, but it was not until 
the transfer of llie Government fromjhe Company to the Crown 
in 1858, the pacificai?on of the country after the Mutiny and the 
gradual expansion of British rule, that foreign inveslment received 
encouragement. The activities of the Public Works Department, 
created early in the fifties for the construction^ of roads and 
railways, opened up new market opportunities, and the oj^ning 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the improvement of ocean shipping 
facilitated the importation of machinery. ® 

The financing of organised industry in India was at first 
undertaken mostly by British capital, and even to-day a consider- 
able amount of capital in India is British. In ^1934-1935, for 
instance, 871 Joint-stock companies with a paid-up" capital of 

^ Compiled from Census of India, 1921, p. 270. 

2 Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, 1921, No. 16, p. 3. 

® Report on Hand-loom Weaving Industry in the Bombay Presidency 
(by S. V. Telang), Government of Bombay, 1932, p. 4 ; Special Tariff Board 
Report on the Cotton Industry, 1938, p. 104. 

* Includes also irrigation, public buildings and military barracks. 
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,£573*'EiilIio.ii, though registered abroad, wereoperating in British 
India. ^ ;In recent years Indian capital has been, invested to an 
'increasing extent' in modern industry, as indicated by the' rise of 
Joint-stock; companies registered i'n India^, Froro.;;l;309 compa- 
nies math a paid-up capital of Rs.29 crores in 1895-11396, the niim- 
ber of those companies rose to' 9,710 with a paid-up capital -of 
Rs,289.4 crores 'ki 1935-1,936.^’' The rise' of banking and the Im- 
provement of the currency s.ystem has ' helped the development of ' 
modern industrialism in India. ^ 

An important factor in the development of organised industry 
has been the development of internal transportation. By 1935- 
1|936, the totai length of the metalled roads m^as 82,284 miles and 
that of unmetalled roads, 224,433 miles. ^ Of particular import- 
ance in a vast country like India are, howeyer, the railways. 
Railways were first built in India in 1853 and, by 1873, 5,697 
miles of Tailm^ay m^ere open to the public. In 1935-1936 the mile- 
age had risen to 43,118.^^1 From the very fieginniiig, the railm^ays 
have been public utility services in India, but the railway policy 
of Government has varied at different periods : from 1853-1869, 
construction was carried out by private companies under a gua- 
rantee of profit ; from 18^0 to 1878, construction was undertaken 
directly by Government ; since 1879 construcFon has been done 
partly by Government and partly by private companies, the latter 
receiving financial help and free land but no guarantee of profit. 
In granting financial help ^jpr the guai'antee of "profit, however, 
the Government reserved the right of purchasing the railways at 
the end of stipulated periods, and, as a result, the Government of 
India had acquired the ownership of three-foui'ths, and the direct 
managementF of over two-fifths, of the total route mileage by 
1935-1936.'^/' 

Plantations were among the earliest organised industries in 


^ Statistical Abstj'act for Biitish India, 1938, Table No. 176. In tlie case 
of the companies incorporated abroad, it is difficult to determine the 
exact amount of capital invested in India ; they often do business also in 
other countries... 

- Statistics of British India, 1922, Yoh I, p. 97 ; Statistical Abstract for 
British India, 1938, Table No. 176 ; the figu,res for 1895-1896 include those of 
the Indian States. 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 1938, Table No. 232. 

^ Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways^ 1935-1936, Vol. II, 

^ The Government of India own^d 31,783 miles and managed 19,133 
miles of railways on 31 March 1936 ; Beporf by the Raihvay Board on 
Indian Railways, 1935-1936,, YoL II, pp. 8 and 9.’ 
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India, especially those concerned with the production of tea, 
coif ee and,' to a small extent, rubber. , Some idea^ of^the growth 'of 
the plantation industry may be^had from the increase in paid-up 
capital inyested by the joint-stock companies, which rose fjom 
"Rs.3.67 crores' m 1895-1896 to Rs.15.39 crore& in 1935-1936. More- 
■ over, : the paid-up capital of the Joint-stock companies Registered' 
abroad,' but operating nn India,* alnouated to 7 ' million ■ In 
;i9'35-193'6."\ - ", , * ' , 

: ; ^ . Although the coffee |Jant was introduced into India in .the 
sixteenth century and cultivation was started in Bengal early in 
the nineteenth century, coffee plantations began to flourish only 
after 1860. The industry suffered from borer heelh ahd leaf blight 
in the second half of the nineteenth century and has met with 
strong foreign corr|pet|tion , especially from Brazil, in recent years. 
The area under coffee crops increased from 116,411 acres in 1919- 
1920 to 188,035 acres in 1935-1936, and of the latter, 81,997 Jlcres 
were in British India. ^ The coffee industry is confined mostly to 
the south, comprising the Madras Presidency and Coorg and the 
States of Mysore, Travancpre and Cochin. 

Rubber is grown mainly^ im Southern India and Burma ; 
its cultivation was introduced into India^h the second half of last 
century. As rubber is produced mostly for export, the world 
slump in rubber in 1930 greatly affected Indian production. 
Quotas were, however, assigned to India and Burma by the 
understanding arrived at by the Int€»:national Rubber Growers' 
Association early in 1^34. ^ The area under rubber, the greater 
part of which is in Burma, rose from 118,536 acres in 1919 to 
187,151 acres in 1935." 

The most important plantation industry in^ Ihdia is tea, 
which is grown both in the north and the soutji, the xjhief 
centres being Assam, Bengal, Madras and Trayancore. Although 
experiments were made early in the ninete?5nth century, real pro- 
gress in tea planting began only about 1851. By 1859, 51 tea 
gardens had been opened in different parts of the country, 

,■ ^ :■■'■■'■, 

^ Includes Indian States. G^^mpiled : Statistics of British India, 1922, 
VoL I, p. 109 ; Statlstkal Absirack for British IndiOf, 1938, Tables Nos. 176 
and 180. ’ 

^ The Imperial Qazetteer of India, 1908, VoL III, p. 63 ; Indian Coffee 
StaiisUcs, 1935-1936, pp. 1, 3, 5. ^ 

® The Times, 30 April 1934, p. 14. 

, ^.Indian Rubber StaiisUcs, 1926, p. 4 ; 1935, p. 8 ; refers to the area 
tapped during tbe year. 
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altfaoRgli most of them were ■ located, in Assam, After some 
reverses' the Industry became well established Jgiy 1869, Vand since 
then there has been steady progress, in spite of some severe crises. 
Tea, is produced mostly for the' foreign market, but Ihe domestic 
consumption of tea dias also been increasing rapidly in recent 
yeays ; fr^m' 8.5 millions lbs. in 1896-1897 the domestic consump- 
tion increased to 70 million lbs. in 1935-1936. ^ The area under 
tea increased from 528,000 acres in 1905 td 826,800 acres in 1935 ; 
the production and export of tea increased from 221 million and 
217 million lbs. respectively in 1905 to 433 million and 380 mil- 
lion lbs. respectively in 1932, but dropped to 396 million and 
313 million respectively in 1935. ® 

Mining is atiother important brapch of organised industry in 
India. With the development of railways puid^'actories, the min- 
ing industry began to use modern industrial methods and consi- 
derable progress has been made in recent "^ears. The most impor- 
tant minerals mined in*^ British India are coal, petroleum, lead, 
manganese, iron, mica, limestone and tin. 

The growth of the mining industry may be rouglily gauged 
by the increase in ihe amount of capital invested in them by 
Joint-stock companies. ‘The amount of paid-up capital rose from 
Rs.1.9 crores in 1895-1896 to®Rs.39.59 crores in^T935-1936. In the 
latter year, foreign Joint-stock companies, although registered 
abroad, had £24 million invested in various mining industries 
in British India. ^ The in<;rease in the value of minerals pro- 
duced is another indication of the growing importance of min- 
ing industries. From Rs.3.75 crores in 1917, the value rose as 
high as Rs.14.96 crores in 1924 and then declined to Rs.6.11 crores 
in 1933. ® This variation in value is due partly to the price 
deflation common to many countries before and after the war. 

The production of coal is the most important mining 
industry. The first mine was opened at Raniganj in 1820, but it 
was not until 1854 when the East India Railways reached the coal- 
fields that the industry began to develop. From 6.03 million 

^ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, VoL III, pp. 56-57. 

^ Indian Tea StatisticB^ 1935, pp. 8-9. 

® Indian Tea Statkiics^ 1924, pp. 10* and 17 ; Beview of the Trade of 
India, 1936-1936, pp. 89-90. The figures for export refer to fiilancial years 
and to the sea-borne trade only for 1935. 

^ Statistics of British Indian 1922, 4^oL I, p. .109 ; Statistical Ahsti'act for 
British India, 1938, Tables Nos. 176 and 180, 

* Ihld,, 1933, Table No.:, 317 ; 1937, Table No. 318 ; the reference is to 
the whole of India. . : . 
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tons in 1908, the, production of coal, rose,' though ■ not 
fluctuations, 'to, 2^.68 million tons in 1930 in 
'show,ing more tha,n a threefold increase in a generation :; in: 1936 ■ 
the figure stood at 20.58 million tons. '^ ' A great impedii|;ient. 
to , the growth of the coal industry in India*is the location of the : 
mines. The coalfields are located far inland in Bengal%nd Bihar 
and the transport,' of c^al to indu^rial •centres, 4uch ■ as Bombay ' 
and Karachi, is' verydostly. It has thus- been possible „for some , 
foreign countries to compete successfully with Indian coal even 
in Indian markets, especially in the south and west of the country. >• 
These initial disadvantages were aggravated by high freight rates, 
lack of transport facilities and absence of unifomiltyun the quality 
of coal. Some action has been taken to jmprov^ the position of 
the industry in accor|lance with recommendations made by the 
Coal Committee of 1924. 

The branch of organised industry which shows the greatest 
development in India is the spinning *and weaving of cotton. 
Although the industry was first established in 1818, ® it was only 
in the si^jties that cotton mills were built in Sny aumber in dif- 
ferent parts of the* country. «,Fr0m 1878-1879 to 1935-1936, the 
number of mills rose from 56 to 304, w^iile the number of looms 
and spindles ros5 from 12,600 and 1,4 million respectively to 
164,000 and 18.04 million. It must be mentioned that there are 
also cotton mills in Indian States ; in 1935-1936, there were 
62 mills wilh 26,000 looms and about 1.2 million spindles.^ 
Thes^ mills are not subject to the same labour legislation as in 
British India, and there exists some competition between cotton 
mills in Britis|i India and in the Indian States. 

Although it has developed fairly steadily, thS cotton mill 
industry is beset with several difficulties, both , internal and 
external : the staple of Indian cotton is shorty the rates of interest 
on capital are high, laboifr is inefficient, the method of man- 
agement through managing agencies leads to conservatism, there 
is a lack of co-ordination among the mills Situated in different 
parts of the country, and foreign competition is severe. India's 
greatest rival now is Japan ; and on the recommendation of the 


» Statistics of British India, 1922, Vol. I, p. 90 ; Indian Coal Statistics, 

Vi 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, VoL HI, p. 197. 

* Statistics of British India, 1922, VoL I, p. 53 ; Statistical Abstract for 
British India, 1938, Tahle No. 213. 
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' Cottoil Textile Tariff Board/.-the Government of India passed in 
■ 1930 the Indian Textile Industry; (Protection) Act imposing duties 
on cotton piece goods for three years.. The Act has since tlieii been 
amended and the protection policy 'Gontiniied. An agreement was' 
arrived at in :1933 Between Japan, and India as to 'tlie amount of 
Japanese «lotton goods which could be imported in exchange for 
India's raw cottto. ^ " '' 

The next, important textile industry "is the maiiufactiire' , of 
Jute/ 'The first Jute mill was establis];|.ed ,at Serampore in 1854 
. and, a few years later, jute mills were set, up around Calcutta. 
From 1879-1880 to 1935-1936, the number of mills rose from 22 
t(^ 104, and iBemiimber of looms and spindles increased from 
4,946 and 70,840 to 63,700 and 1.27 million respectively,A This 
industiy is pracLicaliy the monopoly^of Bengal, 

The manufacture of iron and steel is an industry in which 
India has made consider 9 .ble progress in recent years, iilthough 
attempts were made to .introduce modern^ processes in ijron and 
steel manufacture in earlier ;^ears, it was not until coal mining 
and railways ^been developed that such attempts ^could be 
successful. The Bengal Iron ajud^ Steef Company was founded 
near the RaniganJ coalfields in 1875 and reorganised as the Ben- 
gal Iron Company in 1919. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
wms organised in 1907 and began the production of iron in 1911 
and that of steel in 1913. The location of the Tala Iron and Steel 
Company in the cenlre of tb^ raw material area gave it an initial 
advantage and the war of 1914-1918 helped it to win a prominent 
place in Indian and other Asiatic markets. The production of 
pig-iron, steel ingots and finished steel increased from 384,000, 

156.000 and 404,000 tons respectively in 1922-1923 to 1,541,000, 

880.000 and §77,000 tons respectively in 1935-1936. 

In competition^ with foreign producers, the iron and steel 
industry in India suffers from various disadvantages such as the 
climate, lack of technical skill and insufficiency of capital. In 
spite of the advantages noted above the prosperity of the Tata 
Iron and Steel^Company began to decline in 1921-1922, and on 
the recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board on the Steel 
Industry, the Government of India^ passed ^in 1924 the Steel 


^ Statistics of British India, im, l^ol. I, p. 76 ; Siatisiical Abstract for 
British India, Table 2H. . 

^ Review of the Trade of India, 1924-1925, p. 34 : 1935-1930, p. 36 
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Industry (Protection) Act granting protection for three years; 
since then this Act^has several times been renewed and amended. 

The most important factor in recent industrial development 
has been the change ia the industrial policy of the Government 
of India from Ifree trade to protection. During the war, Govern- 
ment realised the importance of developing a balanced indus- 
stridl system in India and on the ^commendations of *the 
Industrial Commission of 1916-1918, of the Fiscal Commission 
of 1921 and of other simil^ bodies, a series of measures has Been 
adopted, of which the most important are the following : (1) the 
creation of Departments of Industries by s'everal Provincial 
Governments, w'hich were given direct charge of mdtistries by thje 
Government of India Act of 1919, and the enactment of legislation 
enabling financial^ assistance*to be given and loans to be granted 
to small industries; the establishment of scientific and tech- 
nical institutions and demonstration stations for educaiion»and 
advice; , (3) tlie introduction W protecti©n and bounties for the 
iron and steel, cotton piece goods, sugar, match and other 
industries^; and (4) the adoption *of the poiicy ^of reciprocity 
within the British Empire by different tariff Acts and also by the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement of 1932.^- ^ . 

To sum up, organised industry in India has made steady 
progress in recent years. From 7,113 in 1911, when the first 
industrial census was taken, the number of industrial undertak- 
ings employing more than twenty persons rose to 11,034 in 1921, 
showing an increase ot 33 per cent, in a decade. During the same 
period the number of undertakings working with mechanical 
power increased from 4,569 to 8,015 or by 75 per cent. Including 
the undertakings employing less than twenty persons, the total 
number of industrial establishments amounted to 15^606 in Jl921, 
of which 51 per cent, worked with meclianical^power. ® Although 
no census was taken of large-scale industries in 1931, ® there is 
ample evidence to show that there has been a great increase in 
the number of such industries. • 


^ Indicu^ Trade Jo^arnal, 29 December 1932, pp. 930-933. 

2 Census of India, 1921, pp. 266-268. 

® The biennial ^reports on Large Industrial Estahlishmenls in Indkiy 
publisbcd by the Government of Ind^H, (the l^st being in 1935), relate only 
to I'aclories "working under the Indian Factories Act and employing daily 
not less than 20 persons. 
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EXTENT OF INDEStAaL EMPLOYMENT 


' An inevhaBle concomitant of the development of organised 
industry in India has been the gradvial constitution of an indus- 
trial working class, increasingly dependent- upon employment in 
plantations, factories, mines and transport for a livelihood. 

; ^ . ' rl. — Classes of Wage Workers 

Forms of^ employment for wages ^existed, of course, long 
before the rise of modern industry. In the*» Indian village, for 
example, other classes of ^peoplo besides the peasants owned farm- 
land which they often cultiV^ated with hired lal^our. Part of this 
labour was supplied by a class of people who were more or less 
attached to the landlord by customary law and worked in 
exchange for free land for dbwelling and cultivation ; this custom 
still prevails in parts of the country, especially in the Indian 
Slates. Labour was also supplied by some of the small culti- 
vators or peasants, who temporarily hired theinselves out for 
stipulated remuneration, and this practice also still exists. In 
fact, Ihese two classes of hired labourers still form the mass of 
agricultural wage workers in India. ^ 

On the other hand, there was '^ practically no demand for 
industriai labour in the old Indian village where cottage 
industries were oftfen family affairs and other handicrafts were 
carried on by -hereditary artisans and craftsmen on a very small 
scale. Industrial wage-workers first appeared in the towns 
where arts and crafts were better developed apd production often 

^ Tkey were known until recently^ as farm servants and field workers, 
hnt the census of 1931 classified them under the heading of “ agricultural 
labourers The census of 19?1 enumerated 18.3 million field labourers 
and 3.3 million farm servants. 
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surpassed the local needs ; but the number of^such workers , waS; 
very, small owing to the limited scope of these haiidicraf Is. 
•Moreover j , the dirdfct relationship between the master :craftsin.an 
or artisan and the wage workers,; most of whom ' were 'relatives ; 
or members df the' same caste, scarcely gave any' occasion''* for 
social and economic distinctions between the employer and the 
employed. • • • ■ # ■ * 

^ heen.a demand for' casual labour, both in 

the village and the town, -and this was' supplied by; those whose 
occupations were not sufficient to support them : the village 
menials, petty artisans and poor peasants. Public works in the 
village or small town were generally undertaken Jay voluntary 
co-operation, but the building of trunk roads, ^palaces, monu- 
ments and such other larg^ public works was often done with 
the help of forced^lab?>ur. 

With the decline of handicrafts which followed the appear- - 
ance on^tlie market of factory«products, ^ome of the artisans and 
craftsmen fell back upon agriculture as *a means of livelihood. 
However, the growth of population^and the CQnstant pressure on 
land, as well as increasin’^ subdivision of the holdings, made even 
the livelihood of many cultivators very precarious, and these cir- 
cumstances, together with the rising prices of commodities and 
the increasing standard of living, created a class of people who 
were ready to take employment outside the hereditary occupa- 
tions. Moreovei*, there had always been a class of outcastes or 
untouchables in the tillage and the town who sought to escape 
fromlheir degradation whenever there was an opportunity. 

The demand for labour in organised industry first came* 
from the Colonies in the thirties of the last century and consider- 
able numbers of labourers began to emigrate un^der the inden- 
ture system. The origin of industrial labour or, more strictly 
speaking, of labour in orgjanised industuy, within the country 
may be traced to the middle of the last century, when the Public 
Works Department was established and elaborate schemes for the 
construction of roads, railways and public buildings were pro- 
jected. The significance of these public works'^ was twofold : 
first, they created new and permanent opportunities for industrial 
employment ; secondly, ihef introduced the system of payment 
in cash rather than in kind, the latter having been an almost 
universal system of payment irtnhe country. Public works were 
soon followed by other branches of organised industry, such as 
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plantations, mines and factories, wlii eh' .began to be .developed 
in different, parts of the country in the .sixties and continued .to 
■miiltiply in the second half of the nineteentli century, drawing' 
workers from': different parts- of the cpimtry, into industrial 
xen^tres.. Since the beginning of the present century and espe- 
cially sitce ' the war, , industrial activities ■ have increased ' still 
farther and hav'j created ^newrdemands for industrial, labour.*" 

Thus, as a result of increasing pressure on land on the one 
hand; and the , demand for. labour by rising industries on ,' the 
other, there has come into existence"^ in India a large class of per- 
sons who depend wholly or partly upon wage labour as a means 
of livelihood;. Jhe exact number of such labourers is difficult 
to -ascertain owing to the lack of statistical data. Moreover, as 
pointed out by the Census Report dl India for 1921, it is impos- 
sible to isolate as distinct classes all the rabourers in India and 
to treat them separately for statistical enquiry.^ K considerable 
number of persons who are connectect with agriculture and 
handicrafts live" on the borderland between independent wwk 
and wage work and may be returned as cultivators or artisans in 
a prosperous year and as labourers in a bad year. 

The total number of ^agricultural labourers, which was given 
as 21.5 million in 1921, wag shown by the census of 1931 to be 
over 31.5 million,^ of whom 23 million were estimated by the 
Indian Franchise Committee in 1931 to be '' landless ”, while 
the total number of non-a^ricultural labourers,* as estimated by 
the Indian Franchise Committee, w^as 25 "million. ® There are, 
therefore, about 56.5 million wage-labourers out of 154 million 
persons in all occupations in the whole of India, or, in other 
words, over:36 per cent, of the people in all occupations depend 
upon wage labour as a means of livelihood. 

Of the 25 million non-agricultural labourers, 7 million are 
general labourers, leaving a total of ^ome 18 million people who 
work for wages in some branch of industry. Exact statistics 


^ Census of India, 1921, p. 272. 

^ Census of India, 1931 : Abstract of rStatistics, p. 12. 

® East India (Gonsjtitutional Reforms): Report the Indian Franchise 
Gojmnfttee (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932,“ Gmd. 4086), Vol. I, 
pp. 91-92. It is not exactly clear whether this estimate applies to the 
whole of India or to British India only. Since the total number of persons 
employed in non-agricultural occupations amounts only to a little over 
38 million in British India, this estimate could not have applied to British 
India alone. 
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exist, liOAvever, only in regard to workers in organised and regu- 
lated industry, which employs only a small percentaee of the 
total number of industrial wage earners. ' 

According to the cgnsus of 1921, the total number of workers 
in undertakin'gs employing 20 persons or, more was 2,608, 'l22 
(2,105,824 in 1911) ; including undertakings employir^ 10 per- 
son* or more, the total number bf «workers in 1921 amounted to 

25'681,125. ^ la 1931 nd general .return was obtained .from indus- 
trial uodertakings employing labour,^ but there was an increase 
of 30' percent, in the daily aVerage number of'-persons employed 
in several industries, and if this increase was I’eneral it may be 
calculated that the- average daily number of pers<f)nS'»employed in 
all branches of organised industry would amount to 3.5 million. 
The actual number of workers is, howevei\ much larger than the 
average daily attehdafice, and both the census of 1931 and the 
Indian Franchise Committee of 1932 estimated that the 4otal 
number of workers in t)rganised industry would be about 5 mil- 
lion in 1931. ® " • 

By far the greater part of the workers in nrgajiised industry 
are males over 15 jears'^of age.^ The total number of women 
shown by the census of 1931 to be gainfully employed was 48.8 
ipillion, ^ or 31 f>er cent, of the* total population gainfully 
employed. The number of women wage workers comprised in 
this total is only accurately known in the case of agriculture, 
being given as about 14.36 million |)y the census of 1931. As 
regards women wageSvorkers in organised industry, the census 
of 19^1 showed that 686,811 wmmen, or about 26 per cent, of the 
total number of workers, were employed in undertakings 
employing ten* or more persons; assuming that the number of 
women employed increased in the same proportion as the^tolal 
number of wage^; earners, there would be something over a mil- 
lion women in organised imlustry in 1931? The number of chih 
dren under 15 years of age employed in undertakings employing 
ten or more persons in 1921 was 225,172, or B.4 per cent, of the 
total number of workers in organised industry. If the rate of 
increase were the same here also, the number in 1931 would be 


^ Census of India, 1921, pp. 266, 292-293. 

® Cf. Census of^the United Provinces. 1931, p. 419. 

^ Census of India, 1931, p. 285 •'^Report of the Indian Fraiichise Com^ 
mittee, 1932, p. 91. 

* Including working dependants. 
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abouit 400,000, but it seems probable that the pTOportion of cliih 
dren decreased during the decade 1921“1931. ^ 

■' ituannot yet' he said/that this body of workers in organised 
■ industry' constitutes a permanent industrial labour force such as 
exiots in European countries. In fact, most of the workers ' in 
organ,ise^ industry are not yet, permanently domiciled in the 
industrial centi^ps In which they are employed, but'are .vilia^mrs 
who' come;to the centres'of employment for varying periods,' and 
whose homes are 'Still in their native villages. Neveriheiess, a' per- 
manent class of workers who are solely dependent' upon wages as 
a means of livelihood and are wholly detached from the land is 
rapidly being formed in most of the industrial centres, such as 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, Jharia and Raniganj, and it 
would seem that this tendency will continue in India as in other 
developing industrial countries. ^ «• ^ 

The wage workers of Indf^ may then be roughly classified 
into agricultural workers, non-agigicultur^l workers employed as 
general labourers andln a variety of small industries, in trade, 
etc., and workers^ in organised industries. The development of 
employment iii each of the main branciies of organised industry 
— plantations, factories, mines a?id commufiicaiions — will be 
dealt with in the following sections. 

2. — Plantations 

Increasing numbers of workers have b*een employed in plan- 
tation industries since the middle of the last century, but no accu- 
rate statistics were available until 1911, when the first industrial 
census was taken. The number of workers on all kinds of planta- 
tion -was 741,691 in 1911 and 1,003,456 in 1921, “ showing an 
increase of 35 per cent, in a decade. No returnsis available as to 
the actual number of Vage workers dn various classes of planta- 
tion industries * in 1931, but the cultivation of special crops, as 


i Census of~India, 1921, p. 292 ; 1931, p. 258 ; Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee, 1932, p. 91. 

^ “ It might be said that a very larg^ majority of the labour force in 
Ahmedabad is permanent, although workers withoift any conpection with 
villages form only about 20 per cent, of the working-class population. ” 
Gf. The Royal Commission on Labour in India : Memorandum from the 
Government of Bombay ^ p. 7. 

. / Census of India, 1911, p. 440 ; 1921, p. 285. 

^ They include the cultivation of cinchona, coco-nuts, Qunja (kind of 
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plantations are called, employed 1,907,126 persons^ in all India, 
planters, managerg, clerks and labourers being included in this 
total. 

• Occupational Classification ' 

. The most important plantation industries from the poini of ^ 
..view . of employment are tea, coffee, aad rubbeV estates, which 
together employed, in 1935, a daily average of 1,039,637 pei'sons, 
of whom 882,739 ^ were ini B/itish India. The actual numbers of 
workers, however, are much larger than thos^ indicated by the " 
daily averages. Plantations are seasonal industries, and many 
more workers are employed during the busy season* than during: 
the slack season. Moreover^ account mi\^t aIsol)e taken of the 
high rate of absenteeism and the migratory habits of the workers. 

While there has been a gemeral increase in the number of ^ 
workers employed on plantations, there have been considerable 
fluctuations with the varying fortunes orUiese ii^dustries. Thus, 
for coffee plantations, the records shpw that in the whole of India 
the figure^ of workers eipployed were 82,000 ®*in i903, 74,088 in 
1923-1924 and 102,003 in 1934-1836. The following table gives 
the figures for recent years ; of the t^tal number of the workers in 
1935-193G, 53,278 more than on#-half were in British India : 


WORKERS ON COFFEE PLANTATIONS IN ALL INDIA ^ 


Year 

• 

Number 

plantations^ 

Garden 

labour 

(permanent) 

Outside 

labour 

(permanent) 

Outside 

labour 

(temporary) 

Total 

1928-1929 . . 

3,357 

44,744 

19,094 

31,027 

94,865 

1931-1932 . . 

6,648 

39,137 

17,153 

40, 

96,706 

m . 

1932-1933 . . 

6,781 

43,126 

21,240 

36,838* 

« " 

101,174 

1935-1936 . , 

6,823 

•40,684 

22,13? 

40,082 

102,903 


1 Indian Coffee Statistics for tlie respective years. The figqfes for 1931-1932 are those 
which were rexised in 1932-1933. 

3 Since 1931-1932, the small plantations of between 5 and 10 acres have been included 
in the numbers of coffee estates; they were 4,413 in 1931-1932, 3,116 in#1932'1933 and 3,122 
in 1935-1936. 


liemp) , pan-vine, rubfcer, coffee, •tea, market-gardening, and flower and 
fruit gardening. 

^ Complied from the Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part 11, p. 206. 

® These figures have been arrived#at by adding the average daily num- 
bers employed on coffee plantations in 1935-1936 and on tea and rubber 
plantations in 1935. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. Ill, p. 63. ^ 
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Rubber plantations offer less employment than the coffee 
estates and the figures show great variations. ,In 1926 there were 
48,383 workers ; in 1928 the figure rose to 58,292 but in 1933 it 
had fallen to 14,128. The number rose again to 3J,695 in 1935, 
and of this nunibef 17,555 were in British India. It will be 
obsiei'ved in the following table^tliai there has been a large and 
constant increase in the^number of plantations, a fact whicli is 
explained by the great development of small undertakings. 

c 

WORKERS ON RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN ALL INDIA ^ 


^ (Daily average numbers employed) 


r 

f 

Year 

JNutnber 

of 

plantations 

Garden 
labour 
i periiiauent) 

Outside 

labour 

(perrnan^t) 

Ouiside 

labour 

(temporary) 

Total 

1926. . . . 

1,171- 

■ 

31,858 

10,716 

5,809 

48,383 

, 1928 . . . . o 

2,782 

31,748 

9,234 

17,310 

"■58,292':'" ■ 

1933 .... 

r- 4,637 

"8, .524 

2,472 

3,132 

14,128 

1935 .... 

15,882 

r 

22,€85„ 

7441 , 

, 7,969 

f) 

37,1.95 


1 Indian Rubber Statistics for the respective years. r 


By far the largest number of plantation workers are employed 
on tea gardens. In 1895, the earliest year for which records are 
available for all India, there was a dafiy average of 553,821 
workers. ^ This figure rose to 973,358 in 1919, and declined to 
811,540 in 1924. The highest figure in recent years w^as in 1929; 
the followiifg^years showed a decrease, but the position had been 
largely re-established by 1935. Of the total number of workers 
in 1935, 811,906 wgre in British India. 


* .ft iT 

^ * ** These figures are not, however, altogether reliable, as errors occur 
both in reporting the numbers employed and reducing the total number 
of attendants to a daily average. In Southern India, work is also done by 
contract, in which case no recQrd of labour is available. — Production of 
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WORKERS ON TEA' PLANTATIONS IN ALL. INDIA , 


(Daily average numbers employed) 



Compiled fr 


om Note on the 


Production of Tea in India, 1912, and also from India Tea 


Statistics for the respective years, v 



It wjill be seen from the aBove tables 1;hat tea gardens employ 
a proportionately larger permanent labour force than the other 
plantation industries. The reason for the higher^proportion of 
permanent workers, on tea gayleas is the fact that the labour is 
recruiled from distant provinces, ,anj3 itds in the interest both of 
employers and wc^rkers that the employment should be as per- 
manent as possible. A large number of tea-garden workers have 
indeed settled on or near tea gardens. 

An important feature of plantaticyi industries is that, in pro- 
portion to men, they employ more women than any other form of 
organised industry. Out of 741,697 persons in 1911 and 1,003,456 
persons in 1921, the numbers of women employed on all kinds of 
plantations were 350,064 and 474,626 respectively, showing a pro- 
portion of 47 per cent, in both cases. Exact data oij. the propor- 
tion of women w'orkers in all classes of plantations for 1931 are 
not available, but out of 1,907,126 persons* employed as planters, 
managers, clerks and labourers in all India in 1931, 693,299 or 
over 36 per cent, were women. ^ • 

The reasons for this proportionately larger employment of 
women workers on plantations as compared with other organised 
industries are, in the first place, that plantation work is only a 
special kirld of agricultural work and is therefore more familiar 
to Indian womerf, the vast majority of whom live in rural dis- 

^ Census of India, 1921, p. 285 ; 19ai, Vol. I, Part II, p. 206. ^ 
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triets; secondly, that facilities have been given to male workers 
to settle on, pr in the vicinity of, the plantations, and to take 
their wives and families with .them; and finally, that under' the 
olc|.. system of labour contracts, based on the principle of utilising' 
every able-bodied person in the family for labour and of fixing the 
wage rat^s accordingly, many women had to seek employment in 
'order to balance the family bu(iget, and although the confract 
system has been abolished,, the wage system and the need for 
supplementary earnings still remain. ^ 

€ 

Provincial Distribution 

Plantations in In4ia are mainly located in two distinct and 
widely separate areas, in the North and the^outh. 

The principal plantation a^eas in the South are situated on 
the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats, the more important 
regions in British India^ being Coorg and the Madras Presidency, 
the latter comprising the Nilgiris, Malabar, the Anamalais and 
the Shevaroys. In Goorg the most iniportant crop^is coffee, 
though tea and rubber are aIso^r<?wn, while^all the three impor- 
tant plantation crops are grewn in the Nilgiris and in the Mala- 
bar district. The AnamalaiS^ grow mostly tea and the Shevaroys, 
which are small detached ranges in the Salem district, mostly 
coffee. ^ 

The plantations in the North are principally located in Assam 
and Bengal. In Assam the plantations are distributed jn the 
Brahmaputra or the Assam Valley in the North and the Surma 
Valley in the South. The planting areas in Bengal comprise Dar- 
jeeling, the 'ferai and the Dooars in the North and Tripura in the 
South-East. •' In Darjeeling the tea gardens occupy slopes from 
6,000 feet downwards; the Terai is level country at the base of 
and surrounded by high mountain^ and is only about 300 feet 
above the sea level; the Dooars is a submontane country, south 
of Bhutan and 22 miles in width, between the Tista and Sankosh 
rivers. “ With the exception of cinchona, which is grown by the 
Government in the district of Darjeeling, the only plantation crop 
in Bengal is tea. A few small plaplkions ar^ also to be found in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa*^! 


’ Report 0 / the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 354-365. 
|;*;;thsd.>i.ppif3S6S36i,|aKSS::f^ 
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The most important areas for the 'Coffee industry are the 
Madras Presidency and Coorg in British India and the States of 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin; in 1935-1936, the number of 
workers: was 31,655 in, the Madras Presidency, 21,623 in Coorg, 
and 48,117 iff Mysore.^ Rubber plantatio/is are mostly be 
found in Burma and Travancore, which employed 15,006 and 
18,515 workers respectively in 1985-! ^ A^s regard^*tea. gardens, \he 
Northern areas are niosl important; of the total number of work- 
ers employed in 1935, about three-fifths w^ere in Assam and over 
one-fifth in Bengal, i.e. over four-fifths of the workers were in 
these two provinces alone, Madras and Travancofe together having 
less than one-sixlh of the total workers. The 4able shows the 
distribution by Provinces and States of workers in the *tea 
industry. ^ 

DISTRIBUTION BY^PROVINCE OR STATES OF TEA-GARDEN 

* % 

* WORKERS IN 1935 ^ , 


<1 


m 

« 

m 

Dailj average nixmber of workers employed 

Province or State 

Tea 

gardens 

m 

Gardei! 

labour 

(permanent) 

Outside 
li labour 
(permanent) 

Outside 

labour 

(temporary) 

Total 

Assam .... 
Bengal .... 
Travancore. . . 

Madrais .... 
Punjab .... 
Tripura (Bengal). 
United Province,s , 
Mysore .... 
Bihar and Orissa 
Cochin .... 
Coorg .... 

. 1,007 

352 
208 
808 
2,560 

49 

42 

14 

26 
. ; 7 ■ 

1 

463,495 

194,889 

69,021 

60,871 

966 

5,688 

1,863 

818 

1,525 

1,945 

349 

« . 

26,312 
^ 4,105 
2,852 
3,502 
2,810 
1,18! 

1*04 

1,900 

432 

29,814 

6,434 

1,239 

5,336 

6,934 

1,751 

1,129 

690 

636 

48 

1 

519,621 

205,428 

73,112 

60.709 

10.710 
8,620 
3,496 
3,408 
2,593 
1,1}93 

349 

Total. . 

5,134 

801,430 

43,598 

54,011 

1 

899,039 


^ Compiled from Indian Tea Stathtics, 1935, pp. 11 and 20. 


^ Compiled from Indian Coffee ^tatistiesy 1935-1936, p. 5. 
® Compiled from Indian Rubber Statistics y 1935, p. 7. 
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Assam Tea-Garden Workers 

Assam not only employs the largest number of tea-garden 
workers, it is also one of the oldest centres <of the plantation indus- 
try in India. In faftt, plantation legislation in India developed 
chiefly iu connection with the recruitment and employment of 
Assam tea-garden labouFers.= The increase in the numbef of 
labourers employed on Assam tea gardenit is therefore of particu- 
lar interest in connection with the study of labour conditions. 

The first available records on labour in Assam gardens are for 
1877, when there were 157,219 persons living on plantations ; in 
1935-1936, this figure had risen to 1,139,396. The largest increase 
inThe number 'of persons living on Assam tea gardens took place 
in 1919-1920; this was partly due (o the industrial boom at the 
end of the war and partly to t]|fe sudden mcrease in the number 
of itomigrants, as a result of the previous year’s famine in a 
number of recruiting districts.'' The number subsequently 
declined, but reached a higher level in 1935-1936. 

r 

LABOUR POPULATION LIVING ON AS^SAM TEA GARDENS 
IN SPECIFIE36 YEARS ^ 


Year ® 

Adtflts 

Children^ 

Total 

1877 

110,675 

46,544 

: 157,219 : 

1900 

410,075 

252,376 - 

662,451 

1919-1920. . . . 

629^,631 

480,733 

1,110,364 

1935-1936. . . . 

618,043 

' 

521,353 

1,139,396 


1 Average annual strength. Compiled from Reports on Immigrant tahour in the Province 
of Assam and Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigr*ant Labour Act (XXII 
of 1932). 

2 The years chosen are those when the number of workers on the gardens w^as large. 

The number of workers actually employed on the tea gar- 
dens is, of course, notThe same as thGse living on them. In 1935- 
1936 for instance, the numbers of workers registered on the labour 
books and the daily average working strength^ were 50 and 37 
per cent, respectively of the total labour force living on the gar- 
dens. The corresponding percentages for adults and children 
were respectively about 81 and 6Q,'' and 15 ,and 10.5, as shown 
below. It is thus seen that only a little over half of' the labour 
population on tea gardens were actual workers.' 

^ Average of two months only. : 
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LABOURERS WORKING ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 1935-1936 ^’ 


Glasses of 
workers 

e 

Number .living' 
on tea 
8‘ar<Jen§ 

, (average annual 
strength) 

Number registered 
on labour books * 

Daily average working 
strength. 

Number 

Per cen|j^ 

. Number 

' }3 . 

■ Per cent. 

Ackilts. ■ . , 

618,043 

498,835* 

80.7 

• 

3i?8,663 

59.(f 

Child . ' ... 

521 , 35 ! 

' ' 

78,418 

15.0 

54,928 

10.5 , '■ 

Total . 

1,139,396 

* 

577,253 

50.6 

.423,591 

37.1 


^ Compiled from Annual Bepori on the Working of the Tea Distri^s Emigrant Labour Adi. 
19354936. • 

2 Average of two months only. ' 


There has been a gradual decline in the number of children 
(i.e. persons under 16 years of age) employed on tea gardens as^ 
compared with those living o*h them. Fj*om 1928-1929 to 1935- 
1936, the number of children employed on the gardens declined 
from 20.9^ per cent, of the total number of chiMreq living on the 
gardens to 15 per cejit. and the^daily average working strength fell 
from 14.4 to 10.5 per cent. It js jiotaworthy that this decline 
followed the visit Assam in 1929-1©30 of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, which recommended a minimum age of 
10 years for employment on the tea gardens. 

#■ 

EMPLOYMENT 0% CHILDBEN ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS ^ 


• 

Year 

Total 
number 
of children 
on 

gardens “ 

Children registered 
in labour books ’ 

Daily average working 
strength 

.. ...... 

Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

: 

Nuinl>er 

Per spent, 
of total 

1928-1929 . . . 

446,150 

* 93,378 

20.9 

64,608 

14.4 

1929-1930 . . . 

457,917 

89,671 

19.5 

62,493 

13.6 

1930-1931 . . . 

452^649 

84,394 

18.6 ^ 

56,158 

12.4 

1931-1932 . 

448,999 

79,680 

■■■-17*7 

52,565 

11.7 

1932-1933 . . . 

461,279 

77,543 

16.7 

50J135 

10.8 

1933-1934, . . 

491,864 

73,430 

14.9 

49f/23 

10.1 

1934-19.15 . . . 

509,979 

78,383 

15.3 

'■■.47,996'. 

'"9.4 ■■•,■"■,:: 

1935-1936 , . . 

521,353 

78,418 

15.0 

54,928 

10.5 


^ Compiled from Beport on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam and Annual Beport 
on the Working of the Tea Districts EmigrajtU Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for the respective 

2 Average annual strength. 

3 Average of two months only. 
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By far the largest number of workers are located in the Assam 
Valley as is shown by the following table : 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF LABOJJR POPULATION' 

ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 1935-1936 ^ 


$ 

Assam Valley » 

(ft 

Surma Valley 

Total. , , 

Number 
on the 
books 

Average 

daily 

number 

Number 
on the 
boo|f,s 

r 

*■ Average 
daily 
number 

Number 
on the 
books 

Average 

dally 

'number 

Mf'n ' 

190,301 

151,977 

71,134 

56,228 

270,435 

208,205 

Women . . . . 

161,137 

114,643 

67,262 

45,815 

228,400 

160,458 

oGhildren . / . 

51,174 

36,793 

. 

27,244 

18,135 

78,418 

54,928 

Total . . 

r 

411,612 

303,413 

165,640 

120, L78 

■577,253 

423,591 


1 Compiled from A nmial ReporUon the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
(XXII of 1932), 1935-1936. ^ r r 

3. — Factories 

The branch of organised inSuftry which employs the largest 
number of wage workers in fnclia is the factory industry. Large 
industrial enterprises came into existence about the middle of the 
last century, and in 1881, when the first Indian Factories Act was 
passed, they were brought under legislative control. 

Factories in India may be divided ifito three categories : 
(1) those undertakings which do not use machinery or mechani- 
cal power but employ a substantial number of workers; (2) those 
undertakings, which use machinery and mechanical power but 
employ less than 20 persons; and (3) those undertakings which 
use machinery and mechanical power and employ 20 persons or 
more. It is only the Igst class of unj^ertakings which generally 
come under the Factories Act and are legally termed factories 
although, as will bg explained below, a few undertakings of the 
first two classes have also been brought under section 6 (1) of 
the Act. ^ 

Factories include a number of undertakings which are 
closely connected with other industries, such'^as plantations and 
transport. While the production of the tea leaf is a plantation 
industry, the curing of the leaf in^to a finished product is a distinct 
process often involving the use of machinery and mechanical 
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poYver and comes under the Factories Act.: , In, the same ':XVdij] 
most of the workshops connected with ■ the railways ' ,and^ oth.er 
transport industries* are also worked under the Factories Act.: ■ 

, The first systematic records of workers in all classes of facto- 
ries working imder the Indian Factories ' Act were made in 189 : 2 , 
when there were 656 factories and 316,816 factory workers";,; by: 
193 & these figures had risen to 9?3Si3 and 1 , 652,147 respectively.' 
The following table shqg^vs the numbers ^of factories and of men, 
women and children employed in selected years; the 1936 figures 
for men and Yvomen also mdude 24,025 male and. 5,669 female 
adolescents respectively. 

DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES • 

IN SPECMFIED YEARS^ • 


Y'ear 

Factories * 

Man 

%^omen 

• 

Children 

Total 

1892 

* 656 

• 

251,336 

43,592 

• 18,888 

316,816 

1912 

2,710 

685,822 

130,025 

53,796 

869,643 

1923 

5.985 

1,113,508 

221,1)45 

74t620 

1,409,173 

1933 

• 8,452 

1,167^84 

216,837 , 

19,091 - 

1,403,212 

1934 

I 8,658 

, 1,228,009 

^ 220,860 : 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1935 

8,831 

1,360,131 

2.35,344 

15,457 

1.610,9.32 

1936 

9,323 

4 

1,400,210 

289,^875 * 

" • ■ 1 

12,062 

1,652,147 


1 Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour: Indian Factory Law Administration, 1921, 
pp. dS and d? ; Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1923, 1933-1936. 

2 Fiyures represent the numbers of factories actually working during the year and not 
those registered under the* Act. 

'. . C;,:' 

TRe figures for these various years are not, however, strictly 
comparable, the increase in the number of factory workers being 
due to the extefision of the scope of the Indian Factories Act to 
smaller undertakings, as well as to the increase in tlie number of 
larger factories or of persons employed therein. In 1892, for 
instance, factories included only those .urfdertakings which 
worked with mechanical power and employed 50 persons or more. 
In 1936 they included undertakings employing^O persons or more 
and using mechanical power, also 307 notified factories, that is, 
factories which employed 10 persons or more and*worked with 
or without mechanical powe»i the latter being brought under the 
Factories Act by provincial Governments under section 5 (1) of 
the Indian Factories Act. 

Moreover, based as they are*6n the daily average attendance, 
the figures do not represent the actual number of workers 
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■'employed in factories diiriog a year, as, owing to irregularities of 
attendance, diigli labour turnover and the constant movements of 
the workers from the town to the village and 'vice versa, the daily 
attendance figure is much below the total labour force. Most 
factories find it necessary to maintain reserves of labour to replace 
absentee, workers, and as in the days of long hours some classes 
■ of ^workers, e.g.; weavers in Qot^mn mills, were - relieved by extra 
hands employed for the purpose, so tofday relief workers are 
employed in many factories, especially those which are seasonal. 

Again, the figures for women are^not altogether comparable, 
as girls between the ages of 12 and 15 years, who were included 
among wonten jbefore 1922, have since been regarded as children. 

r The number of children employed in factories increased 
about four times from 1892 to lOS^S, but thereafter it began to 
decline, the figure for 1936 being less tkan That of 1892. The 
outstanding feature of the changes in the composition of the 
industrial working cla^V in India dn recent years is, indeed, the 
decline in the number of children employed in factories. This 
decline has been, both relative to the total number of workers 
employed since 1912, and also absolute^ in respect of the number 
of children employed since 1923. Mlie extent'of the decrease since 
1923 is shown below. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN 
FACTORIES SINCE 1923 ^ 


■ ' Year ■ 

: O 

Children employed 

Annual decrejase 

1923 

74,620 


1924. . 

72,531 

2,089 

1925. . . 

68,725 

3,806 

1926. . 

60,094 

8,631 

1927 

57,562 

50,911 

2,532 

1928 ^ . . . 

6,651 


46^843 

4,068 

1930 

■ ■'■-37,972 :' ■■■■ 

8,871 


26,932 

11,040 


21,783 

5,149 

1933. ........ 

19,091 

2,692 


18,362 

729 


■■'^'15,457"- ';■■■".■ ";:■■ 1 



. 1^,062 ; 


Total decrease 



from 1923 to 1936. . 


62,558 


3- Compiled from Statistics of Factories subjeci io the Indian Factories Act for respective 
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This decline in the number of children employed in fact5ries , 
is .to be ascribed partly to the stricter provisions of the law 
ing to the employment of , children and .partly to the change in 
, the policy of some employers who have su.bstituted adult workers 
for children oil economic grounds. 

Most of the children employed in Indian factories are. . boys. . 
Of the 12y062 children employed inJ[936, for instoce, 9,338 whre 
boys, the proportion of hoys to girls being 3.4 to 1. The influence 
of the special Indian customs is no doubt partly responsible for 
the comparatively small nurhber of girls employed in factories. 
As a result of the custom of early marriage and of the universality 
of marriage, a considerable number of girls nq!^rr^ before the 
minimum age for admission to employment ; and the purdah 
system, the caste system and^he joint fairfily system also tend to 
prevent both adulf woAien and grown-up girls from undertaking 
occupations outside the householcf. » 

• * 

Occupational Classification 

The total numbtjr of factories Registered under the Indian Fac- 
tories Act in 1936 was 10,226, of which 9,323, including 307 noti- 
fied under section 5 (1) of the Acf, were working during the 
year. 368 factories employing 122,517 workers ^ were owned by 
Government and local bodies (municipalities and Port Trusts) — 
these factories are kno^yn as Government and Local Fund factories 
— while the remainder were privately owned; all such undertak- 
ings, public and private, are subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

It is customary to divide Indian factories into two categories : 
(1) those which are non-seasonal or perennial, and (2) those 
which are seasonal, i.e. which work only for a season or less^than 
180 days in the year. The importance of tlms classification be- 
comes evident from the fact that not only the nature of the work, 
the rates of wages, and housing accommodation, but also working 
conditions are different in these two classes of factories; as will 
be seen below, the Indian Factories Act of 1934 makes a distinc- 
tion between the two classe^s of factories in respect of hours of 
work and/)ther matters. 

Although th^ distinction between perennial and seasonal 
^ Statistics of Factories Subject to Indian Factories Act, 1936 , 
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factories has long been current, it is only since 1931, as a result 
of the . recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, ^ that separate data for the two classes of factories have 
become available. This information show^s a considerable varia- 
tion in the composition of the labour force in seasonal , and peren- 
nial factories. Thus, seasonal factories, being located in rural 
disiricts, employ women, adolescents and children to a larger 
extent than ' perennial factories. The following' table shows, the 
distribution between perennial and seasonal factories : 

PROPORTION OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN PERENNIAL AND 
SEASONAL FACTORIES IN 1936 ^ 



Total 

workers 

Workers in perenn^l 
factories 

I Workers in seasonal 
factories 

■IP' ' 

in oil" 
factories 

Numbef 

, 

Per €^nt. 
of total 

Number 

Per cent, 

- of total 

Men • - • 

^1,376,185 

1,161,338 

84.4 

214,847 , 

15.6 

Women .... 

234,206 

152,9;^! 

65.3 

81,285 

34.7 

Adolescents . . 

29,694 

." 20,647 

69.8 

. 9,047 

30.2 

Children. . . . 

12,062 

8,814 

73.6 

3,248 

26.4 

Total . . 

1,652,147 

1,343,720 

81.3 

308,427 

18.7 


i Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act^ 1936^ p, 30. 


' ^ Perennial Factories 

The most important classes of non-seasonal or perennial fac- 
tories are textile mills and engineering and metal works; in 1936 
they employed respectively 55 and 19 per cent, of the total number 
of workers employed in all perennial factories. 


The Commission classified factories under three headings : (1) peren- 
nial, partially seasonal, and; (3) predominantly seasonal ; cf. Report 
of the Royal Commusiori oh Labour in India, pp. 75-76. 
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CHIEF GLASSES OF PERENNIAL FACTORY 
* WORKERS IN 1936 ^ 


%■ 

% 

Class 

' ' 

Factories 

Workers 

Number 

Per ceixt. of total 

Textile mills ® . . . . % 

657 

t ' ■ , , '* 

737,727 

' 54.9. 

Engineering and metal 
works ^ 

- . 1,067 

253,494 

•i9.0 

Otiiers. . . . ■ . . . . 

3,857 

352,499 

26.1 

Total. . . 

5,581 

' 1,343,720 

100.0 




» 


1 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factont>s Act, 1936. 

2 Including four cotton mills and thret woollen mills en^loying 1,755 and 1,134 workers 
respectively and owned by Government and local bodies. 

3 Including 36 electrical engineering works, 48 general engineering works, and 75 railway 
workshops, employing 3,456, 7,069 and 57,426 wi^rkers respectively, and belonging to Govern- 
ment and local bodies. 

* 

Of tte textile factories, the most important' are cotton and 

Jute mills, wliicli employed respectively 38, 153^and 27,494 work- 
ers as earl^ as 1879-1880, and 427,920 and 289,136 workers in 
1936. These industries employ* considerable numbers of women, 
adolescents and children; in 1936,* fof instance, 99,710 women or 
42.6 per cent, of the total number of women employed in factories, 
11,595 adolescents or 38.3 per cent., and 4,825 children or 40 per 
cent, were found^ in cotlon and jute mills. The percentage is 
much the same for "men, women, adolescents and children 
togetIVer. Moreover, it is these industries which afford the 
greatest amount of permanent employment and which have con- 
sequently led ib the formation of a settled urban wcu'king class. 
It is therefore in connection vsdtli these industries that some of the 
most urgent labour problems, such as those relating to housing 
and sanitalion, arise. * 

The second large class of perennial factories is engineering 
and metal wmrks, of wdiich the most important are the raiiw^^ay 
and general engineering workshops, employing 106,326 and 
42,226 w^orkers respectively. Mineral and metal #orks are also 
becoming increasingly important and employed 53,929 w^orkers 

Other perennial factories which employ considerable num- 


^ Statistics of British India^ 1922, Vol. 1, pp. 53 and 73. 
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bers' of workers are those connected with food and drink and 
tobacco, chemicals and dyes, and paper and printing, which 
employed respectively 114,394, 53,352 and 35,742 workers in 1936; 
the most important single industry is riee-milling, which alone 
employed 79,887 workers. 

Seasonal Factories 

■ , 

The general characteristics of seasonal factories, as established 
by the Royal Gpmmission on Labour, ^ are (1) smallness in 
size, (2) distribution over wide areas and in regions producing 
particular crops, (3) recruitment of labour from the agricultu- 
rists, most of 'vvdiom live in their qwn houses while working in 
the factories, (4) a rather larger proportiqp. of women among the 
workers, and (5) lack of skill," low rates of wages and absence of 
any trade unionism among the workers. ^ 

The season^al facteries which employ most workers are cotton 
ginning and haling undertakings. The following table gives 
the figures for tliese undertakings ai^d for tea facto^ries, sugar 
factories and jute presses : ^ 


SEASONAL FACTORY WORKERS IN 1936 ^ 


Glass 

Factories 

Workers 

Cotton ginning’ and baling. , . 

2,036 

140,42;? 

Tea factories, 

1,025 ■ 

6;t,460 

Sugar factories 

186 

73,647 

Jute presses ........ 

; ,'76-' ■■ 

16,490 

Others . . 

419 

14,407 

Total. . . 

' 3,742 

1 308,427 


1 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1936. 


IS on-regulated Factories 

Although no statistics of employment are available in respect 
of them and they are almost entirely outside the scope of Indian 
factories legislation, some reference must be made to the large 

^ Report of the Royal Oornmissim on Labour in India, p. 76. 
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number of small uiidertakings existing in India whieh are/lmown 
as ‘V noil-regulated factories These factories are'of two kinds: 
those which use power' machinery but employ fewer than 20 per- 
sons and thus remain outside the jurisdiction ' of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act — it has been estimated that the number of such under- 
takings is not less than 2,000; those undertakings which do not 
use ■^ower machinery' but employ * in .,'|ome ' cases as many .as 
50 persons or more — the exact number of these undertakings is 
not known, but those which employ 50 persons or more have 
been estimated to be about 1,000. 4 

The most important of these undertakings are mica factories, 
wool-cleaning factories, shellac factories, 6idi (ifidigenous ciga*% 
rette) factories, carpet factories and tanneries. @ne of the 127 
mica factories and 15 of 149 sSellac factories are regulated by the 
Indian Factories Act. ^ The indigenous cigarette industry has 
grown very rapidly in recent years and bidi factories are found 
in almost all large cities; froih fewer ttopi 48,000 in 1921, the 
number of persons employed in this industry increased to nearly 
148,000 in^l931. All these industries employ I'ejatively large 
proportion of wome^ii anduhil^fen*. It is estimated, for instance, 
that as many as one-tenth of th^ tptaUnumber of workers in 
shellac factories, aiid one-third in mica factories, are children. 
Although the exact number of children in bidi factories is not 
known, '' it is sufficiently large in certain areas to constitute an 
evil which demands immediate remedy ^ Bidi making is in 
fact a “ sweated '' industry employing purdah women and girls 
in their homes as well as young boys in small workshops. 

Provincial Distribution ' 

The question of the pr^ivincial distrib^llon of the factory 
industries employing the largest number of workers is a point of 
some importance as Indian factory legislation, although it is 
enacted by the central Indian Legislature, is administered by 
Provincial Governments. Moreover, the nature ht the labour 
problems, particularly in cqpmection with the employment of 


^ Report of the Royal CommissioiQ^^on Labour in India, pp. 93 and 100. 
2 Census of India, 1931, p. 286 ; Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, pp. 94-98. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 214, 
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women and children, differs somewhat from province to province, 

■ The distribution of factories in 1936 in the several provinces, 
including other local administrations,, is given in the table below. 
It will be seen that the principal provinces of employment are 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The table also shows the numbers 
of women, adolescents and children employed in different pro- 
vinces, the largest nuipbers of women being employed in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Madras, while the proportion of adolescents 
employed is largest in Bengal, and of children in Madras. 

The premier province in the development of the factory sys- 
tem is Bengal, where the jute industry employs about nine-tenths 
of the totah nhinber of workers employed in jute mills in India 
and over half the workers in all classes of factories in the pro- 
vince. Bengal is followed by Bombay, where the most important 
industry is the spinning and >j^^eaving of cotton; the cotton mills 
of the Presidency employ over two-thirds of the workers in the 
cotton mill industry Qf the whole" country as well as in ,all classes 
of factories in the Province. As far as the other provinces are 
concerned, tjie s'pinning and weaving of cotton is the leading 
industry in Madras and the United Provinces, the manufacture of 
iron and steel in Bihar- and Qrissa, rice mills in Burma and tea 
factories in Assam. > 

The most important centre of the factory industry in India is 
Calcutta and its immediate vicinity. Large river systems, rich 
alluvial soils, a tropical jclimate and a dense population have 
given Bengal a great advantage in the production of jute, fibre 
crop of great commercial importance. Most of the jute produced 
in Bengal is manufactured around Calcutta; in the Hooghly Basin, 
for about 60 miles up and down stream from Calcutta, there were, 
in 1936, 943 jute and other mills employing 438,022 workers. ^ 
Moreover, Calcutta is the commercial and financial centre of the 
coal and tea industries. 

The second most important industrial centre in India is the 
city and island of'^Bombay. From the middle of the nineteenth 
century the cotton industry developed mainly in the city of Bom- 
bay, the proximity of raw material and the facilities for transport- 
ing machinery from abroad and Exporting .manufactured goods 


■'■.'ll ■11,;; 1'; ■■'^1/; ;l,;;-^ \ i^l; ;';1 , vir "' ■■:■ -":','''l.l^".''"'l: '!■ ll;;. ' './I'' V.';"l:' 

^ Annual Beport on the Administration of the Indian Factories Act in 
Bengal, 1936, Statements I and III, including Calcutta, Howrah, the 24 Par- 
ganas, and Hooghly. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCE OF FACTORY WORKERS, 1936 ^ 
(Averafe daily number of workers employed) 


.ProTince 

Number 


Number of workers 


factories 

Men 

Women 

Adoi- 

esuents 

Children 

Total 

Madars . . , ■ . ■ 

1,58^ : 

113,844 

1 * 

44,1 Id 

7,584'’ 

■ : 5,257 

170,800 

Bombay . 

1,611 

; 324,027 

62,652 

4,170 

922 

■391,771 

Sind ' ... .... . . 

282 

20,078 

4,. 552 

498 

16 1 

23,289 

Bengal ' . ■. . . ■■ 

1,667 

460,742 

59,271 

9,360 

1,862 

531,235 

United Provinces. 

527: 

140,209 

5,611 

l,28g 

364 

147,502 

Punjab , • . , 

747 

53,399 

8,155 

1,416 

992 

63,962 

Burma ... . 

985 

76,821 

11,447 

867 

*95 

89,230 

Bihar. .... 

2:4 

80,571 

5,565 

332 

208 

80,676 

Orissa .... 

64 

2,411 

918 

5 

12 ■ 

3,346 

Central Provinces 
and Berar . . 


% 

42,492 j 

20,294 

9 

245 

155 

63,186 

Assam ... , 

718 

32,068 

, 9,583 

3,815 

1,603 

47,069 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province . 

. 27 

■ 1 

1,061 

16» 

72 


1,149 

Bal lie his tan . . i 

10 * 

1,B96 i 

■ — 1 

' ■ 

■ 54 

1,750 

Ajmer-Merwara . i 

40 

12,455 i 

1,124 

" . ' 4 ■' 

198 

13,781 - 

Delhi . . . . . 

60 

13,144 

343 

33 

153 

13,643 

Bangelore and 
Coorg . . . 

17 

• 1,197 

530 

' 5, 

26 

1,758 

Total. , 

9,323 

1,376,185 

^2^4,206 

29,694 

12,062 

1,652,147 


L* 


■■ ft...--..,-,...; 





1 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1936. 


to foreign countries giving Bombay^ an advantage over other 
cities. In 193G the cit^ and island had 476 factories and 177,323 
workers. ^ In recent years, however, large numbers of factories 
have been built in other cities, both in the Presidency itself as 
well as in the cbtion-prodiicing districts of Northerri, Central and 
Southern India. Of these new centres of the cotton industry,^ the 
largest is Ahmedabad, now the third industrial city of India. In 
1936 there were 247 mills m Ahmedabad^and 102,753 workers 
were employed, almost all in cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. ^ Other large industrial centres are Cawnpore, Rangoon, 
Madras, Jamshedpur, Sholapur and Nagpur. ^ 


^ Annual Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1936. 

Ibid. 

® In 1936 the number of factory* workers was 51,892 in Cawnpore, 
28,737 in Jamshedpur, 26,658 in Kailgodn, 23,492 in Madras, 20,803 in 
Sholapur and 14,275 in' Nagpur. 
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4. — Mines 

industry provided 'whole or part-time 
eE’^.ployment for 347,349 persons in 1921 ’and 404,262 persons in 
1931. Of the latter figure, 309,454 were in British India, ineliid- 
iiig 235,694 Til, en and 73,760 women, of whom 37,861 men and 
8,630 women v?ere engaged in mining only as a subsidiary occu- 
pation,.' ^ ' , '"■ 

Statistics of wage-workers in mines covered by the Indian 
Mines Act are available since 1901, when the first Indian Mines 
Act was passed and most of the mines in British India brought 
Within its scbpe^l It did not apply, however, to mines and quarries 
less than 20 fek deep, nor to thoseMocated in Indian States. A 
new Mines Act was passed in 1923 and amende^d in 1935 extending 
its application to all excavations where minerals are obtained or 
searched for, irrespective of their depth, although most small and 
shallow excava tions have been exempted under powers conferred 
by the Act. The following paragraphs refer, therefore, to the 
workers employed in all mines subjecyo the Mines Agl in British 
India. ^ r ^ 

The number of workers employed in mines covered by the 
Mines Act in selected years is shown in the following table : 


NUMBER OF MINING WORKERS IN SPECIFIED YEARS ^ 


Year ’ 

Mines 

subject 

to'-, ■■ ■ 

Mining Act 

, ,WGrkers ,’ 

Under- 

ground 

Open 

workings ® 

Surface 

Total 

4901 ..... 

542 

70,129 


34,531 

104,660 

1924. . . . 

1,804 

167,719 

■■ ' 

90,498 

25^^,217 

1926 .... 

1,897 

118,232 

71,139 

. 70,742. 

260,113 

1933 .... 

1;424 

112,355 ^ 

41,587 

52,565 

i 206, jO? 

1936 .... 

1,973 

130,724 

69,193 

69,676 

1 '.: 

269,593 


TT 


^ Compiled from Ihe Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the 
respective years. 

2 The years cHsen to indicate the number of workers are those when a new or amended 
Act came into force or a change was made in the ciassification, of workers, except the year 1938, 
® This distinction was first made in 1926. 


^ Compiled from Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part 11, fj. 200 : 1931, 
VoL I, Part II, p. 206. ; . 

^ * The extent of mining emplovipent in Indian States in earlier days 
is indicated hy the fact that, in 1902, 27,173 workers were employed in 
gold mines, 9,397 in coal mines, and 2,042 in iron mines. Gf. Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1902, p. 5. 
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The figures in this table show a considerable increase in the' 
numbers of mines»and of workers employed since the beginning 
of the century, but also that there was; a marked decline between 
1926 and 1933. The ' ihcrease was particularly large during 4'Se 
war, and the. post-war boom. The impetus given during , the 
war, to' ■ mi.ning , industries resulted in an, increase, in 'the: num-. , 
ber of mines and of workers from''l,42^ and 181,260 in 1913' to 
1,627, and 237,738 respectively in 1918 '.: This increased activity' in ; 
mining continued lor , several years and the number of mines rose 
to 2,011 in 1925, and, that , of workers to 269,701 in 1929. The 
economic depression brought. a decline, the number of mines; 
falling to' 1,424 or by 29,per.cent.,'and the number of vvorkers to 
206,507 or by 23 per , cent, in 1933 .^ Tl\e propoTilonally larger 
decline in the niipber , of mines as compared with that of the 
workers ' was due' to the closing down , of the smaller ■ and more^ 
unprofitable mines. By 1936, ■ however? the numbers of mines 
and of workers had again readied a high* level . , 

, As, in the case /of factory worl^ers, the number of workers 
employed^ in 'mines, is much larger Than , tha? indicated by the ; 
'' average daily attendance ^^hich is obtained by dividing the 
total number of individual attendanees by the number of working 
days in each yeA\ ^ Irregularity '*o£ attendance is especially 
marked in the mining industries, and the mines usually work 
only four or five days in the week. 

The numbers of men, women anAchildreii employed in mines 
are given in the table on page 52 . It will be seen that two-thirds 
of all the workers were men in 1901 , and, although this propor- 
tion decreased^ somewhat in 1924 , it rose to above foiir-fifllis in 
1936. The eliminatibn of the employment of young children and 
the decrease in the employment of women is the most striking 
feature of the labour situation in the mining ijs^duslxy. There had 
been a not inconsiderable proportion of women and children in 
the mining labour force. It w^as, in fact, the employment of 
women and children that led to the demand for the regulation of 
mining labour by legislation. Now, however, the employment of 
children under 15 years of age in mines is prohibited, and the 
prohibition of the employment of women underground has also 


^ Gf. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mmes in India for the 
respective years. 

^ Indian Coal Statistics^ 1936, p. 6. 
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age and sex distribution of workers in mines 
IN specified years ^ 


A 

"Men , 

Women 

^Ciiildren =* , 


Year 

Number 

Per cent, 
of 

total 

Number 

Per cent, 
of 

-^totai 

Number 

Per cent, 
of 

total 

Total 

1901 

69,025 

65.9 

30,488 

29.2 

5 , 147 ^ 

4.9 

' ', 104 , 661 } 

1924 

164, 402 

63.7 

87,434 

33.8 

6,381 

2.5 

' 258 , 217 ^ 

1926 

181.616 

69.8 

78,497 

30 . 2 - 

: — 


260,113 

1933 

171,038 

p.8 

35,469 

17.2 

— 


206.507 

1936 

226,958 

84.2 

42,635 

15.8 

— ■ 

— - 

269,593 


Compiled from rlie Annual jReporf of the Chief Inspector of Mines in indict for tlie 
years indi ated. r .<r 

2 Under 12 years of age : Cf. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 
1924, p. 2. 

^ f*' 

become completely effeetive. These reforms have mainly been 
brought about by the recognition'^ that mining work, especially 
underground, is particularly ^ard and strenuous, and, in the case 
of women and children, injurious to health, safety an,d morals; 
the enactment of legislation was also influenced, as will be 
described in Chapter III, 'by the, work of the International Labour 
Conference. ' " 

The decline in the employment of vimmen in the mining 
industry has been specially marked since 1929. In 1901 the 
number of women in all classes of mines was 30,488, or 29.2 per 
cent, of all the workers, and this figure rose as high as 91,949, 
or 36 per cent, of the total, in 1921. Thereafter, there was some 
reduction in the employment of women, the figure for 1929 being 
70,656. After-1929, however, the decrease was rapid and in 1933 
only' 35,469 -women were employed in mining, a fall of about 
50 per cent, in the course of five years. Since then there has 
been a small absolute ’increase, but Ihe proportion of women to 
men was only 15.8 per cent, in 1936. 

A considerable’ proportion of the employment of women in 
mining was .formerly underground. In 1924, for instance, 
60,375 women, or 69 per cent, of all women mining workers, 
worked underground. In 1926 wjtfen, as -was shown above, a 
distinction was first made between work in open workings and 
underground work, the numhers of vyomen in ojpen workings and 
underground were respectively 27 ;833 and 31,889, that is, 35 per 
cent, and 40 per cent, of all women mining workers respectively. 
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.After ,1929, liowever, when 1.he regulatioBs .for the gTaclual elimi- 
' nation of women Jrom underground employ,meiit began to ope- 
rate, the proportion of women employed underground to: the total 
"number of women mining, workers fell to, 5.59 per cent, in 
Since October. 1937, women may no longer be employed under- 
ground. The following table shows the progressive decrease since 
T928.' ' V' 

BECREASE IN NUMBER OF. WOMEN EMPLOYED ■ 
UNDERGROUNh IN MINES SINCE 1928 ^ 


Year 

Total uiicieri?round 
labour force 

Women emploved underground 

Number 

1 — 

Per ceut. of total 

1928 ... . 

1929 . . . . 

1930 .... 

1931 ... . . 

1932 .... 

1933 .... 

1934 . . 

1935 .... 

1936 .... 

^ , 9 

117,940 4 

116,945 
.t20,333 . 
115,726 
110,907 
112,355 
120,216 

129’, 381 
’ 130,724 • 

31,785 

24,089 

18.684 

16,841 , 

14.711 

* 12,799 ^ 

11,193 
^ 9,551 

7,301 

26.96 

20,58 

15.56 

14.55 

13.26 

11.39 

9.31 

7.38 

5.59 


, ■ ■ 

^ Compiled from Annual Beport of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the 
respective years. 


As already islated, Indian legislation now prohibits the 
employment of children entirely in ihines. In 1921 the number 
of children under 12 years of age still employed in mines was 
8,548 or 3.4 per cent, of the total mining workers. The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, prohibited the employment of children under 
13 years of age; this Act came into force on 1 April 1924 and, as 
far as the employment of children is concerned, became com- 
pletely effective in 1926. A further step ln^as tecenlly been taken 
by the raising of the minimum age for the employment of chil- 
dren in mines to 15 years by the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act 

W 

Occupational Classification 

% 

The following table shows the numbers of mines in the 
various classes arid of the workers employed in 1936 

^ Compiled from the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India, 1933, pp. 3-4. 
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WORKERS IN DIFFERENT GLASSES OF 
MINES IN 1936^ 


'y' ' Mineral 

Number of mines 

Ayerag'ft dailj 
number of workers' 

Goal. ......... 

594 

162,917' 

Stone. . . . . . . . . r 

. 104 

10,634 - 

Mica . . 

699 

25,096 

Tin-ore. , . . . . . . . 

38/ 

19,543 

Limestone . . ... . . . 

47 

, ■ 7,583 '■ 

Iron ore , . . . , . ... 

! , , . 7 . 

'■ 13,017 

Lead ore . . . ... . . 

1 

■ 3,698 

Manganese ore . ' . . ... 

63 

17,315 ' ' 

Others . 

71 

9,790 ; , 

» ® Total. . . 

1,973 

■ 269,593 .■ ' 


1 Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector ol. Miner in India, 1936. 


In addition to the coal mines in British India which are men- 
tioned in the above ta^jlc, there are a number of coal inines in 
Indian States which employed 18,694 persons in 1936,^ but, as 
these mines are n5t subject to the Indian Mines Act, they do not 
come within the scope of thi| report.' In ^ British India, coal 
mining employed 95,309^persons in 1901, the first year for which 
statistics are available, and rby 1924 the employment figure had 
risen to 187,088; in 1936, however, as shown above, the number 
had fallen to 162,917. The number of women employed also 
increased from 27,955 in 1901 to 63,610 in 1924, but after that 
year it fell rapidly to 21,374 in 1936, mainly as a result of the 
policy of suppressing the underground employment of women. ^ 
The extent to which underground employment of women 
still existed" in 1936 is as follows : In all, 7,269 wmmen were 
employed underground in coal mines, 2,755 in Bengal, 3,856 in 
Bihar, and 658 in the Central Provinces. According to the Report 
of the Chief Inspector' of Mines for 1936, the number of women 
employed underground was well below the permissible percent- 
age on 1 July 1936^® 

Of the other classes of mines, the most important commer- 
cially are those of manganese ore. Most of these mines, which 
are nearly all open workings, are in^the Central Provinces, Bihar, 

^ Indian Coal StaiisUcSf 1936, p. 65. 

^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for tiie 

® Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 1936, pp. 2 
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Bombay and Madras. ; The ' average daily niimber' .' of .workers,, 
whicli was 4,230 in 1901, had increased in 1936 to 17,315, of 
whom. 7, 741 were wumen.^^ 

Mica mines are mostly small units and are situated in rurtl 
surroundings, the majority being in Bihar a^d Madras. In Bihar, 
the mines are generally shafts, none of which are very deep, and 
the* labour is supplied by part-time a^riculturll workers; in 
Madras, mica mines are* usually open workings employing casual 
labour. The number of workers varies from year to year: it was, 
for instance, 9,219 in 1901, f7,841 in 1926, and 25,096 in 1936. ^ 

The only important lead mine is the Bawdwin mine in the 
Northern Shan States in Burma, which employed 3?698 workers 
in 1936, of whom 3,187 were employed underground; no wom^n 
workers are employed. The ^quarrying of stone is widely distri- 
buted both in India proper and ii^ Burma; of the 10,634 workers 
employed in 1936, 1,826 were women. ^ Limestone is quaiTied * 
mostly in the Punjab, tlfe Centpal Provinces, Bihar, and Sind, and 
employed 7,583 workers, including 2,993 women, in 1936. TIib 
iron mines are also open workings, and, except one mine in 
Burma, they are all Jocate'd in the^iiigbhiim district of Bihar; in 
1927 these mines employed 9,732 wQrkej;s, and in 1936 the num- 
ber had risen to 13,017, of whom 3^14 were women. The salt 
mines are owned by the Government of India and worked by the 
Salt Department; they employed only 1,390 workers in 1936. 

The largest non-regulated mining- industry in India before 
the separation of Biirml w^as that of petroleum, which is produced 
in the Punjab, Assam, and Burma. Nine-tenths of the output 
comes from Burma, and in 1929 the most important producers, 
the Burma Oif Company, employed 17,000 workers, of whom 
only about 12 per cent, were subject to the Factories Act. Special 
measures have, however, been taken to regulate the conditions of 
labour of w^orkers not protected by factory'* legislation. The oil- 
fields both in India and Burma are exempt from the operation of 
the Mines Act, and the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
recommended the enactment of legislation to regulate rest days, 
hours, and health and safety on the oilfields. ^ 


^ Report of the Rpyal Commission on Labour in India, p, 107 ; Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, p. 67. 

^ Annual Report of the Chief InsPeetor of Mines in India, 1936, pp. 78 
and 79, 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 112. 
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Provincial Distribution 

c/ The distribution of the various classes of mines and mining; 
workers has already been mentioned incidentally above, and It 
will suffice, here to, “give the general figures for the number of 
mines and of ’VTOrkers employed^in each Province: 

DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCE OF MINING WORKERS ' 

IN INDIA, 1936^ 

. Average daOy 

Province number of workers 

- . ..... ... . . . 138,424 

' Bengal . . . ... . . . . . d1,70o 

Central Previnces . . . . . . 33,088 

Burma ....... . . . . . 27,710 

Others . . . . . ... , . ' 18,666 

. r ,'■■■■ ■ ' 

Total ... . . . . . . . . 269,593 

.<'■ r , 

1 Compiled from Annual lieport oj the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 19S6. 
e ■ 

It will be seen from this table that the areas of mining 
employment are mainly in Bihhr end Bengal' in which Provinces 
are found the coal deposits formerly known as the “ Bengal coal 
fields The most important coal fields are ifie Raniganj, which 
is mainly in Bengal and Jharia in Bihar. The RaniganJ field has 
an area of 500 square miles, and in 1936 this^.area produced six 
million tons of coal, or abefut one-third of the total, and employed 
55,936, or over one-fifth of all mining workers. Jharia has an 
area of 150 square miles; in 1936 it produced over 8 million tons 
of coal, or over two-fifths of the total, and employed 68,170 
workers, or over one-fourlh of all mining workers. ^ 

5. — CommuiMcations 

The last main^-division of workers in organised industry con- 
sists of those employed on the railways, in navigation ^ and at the 
docks, in tramway and omnibus services and the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services. Some of these industries have connected 


^ Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 1925, Vol. I, pp. 21-33 ; Annual 
Repoj^t of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, pp. 60-63. 

® This Report does not cover conditions of employment in maritime 
or inland navigation, to which no further reference will he made. 
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and dependent industries, such as engineering workshops and 
public works, which also employ considerable numbers of wor- 
kers, and which are in certain cases subject to the Factories Act. 

According to the census of 1931, transport industries, inclu3- 
ing postal, telegraph and telephone services, gave occupation or 
means of livelihood to 2,341,406 persons, including 243,208 
wohien, in the whole of India; the corresponding figures for 
British India were respectively 1,724,413 and 110,612. Moreover, 
437,114 persons, including 330,782 in British India, were engaged 
in these industries as subsidiary occupations. As compared with 
the figure for 1921 there w^as an increase of 18.8 per cent, in the 
number of persons occupied in these industries in 19B1. ^ 

% ■ . 

* Railway Servants 

111 1931, of the 2,341,406 persons gainfully occupied in trans-^ 
port indystries in the whole of India, 630,^11 or^over one-fourth 
were employed on the railways; of these 464,713 were in British 
India. ^ piese figures do not include workers In workshops and 
other connected ind,ustries; npr do they include contractors and 
their labourers and labour paid by the day. In 1921, 165,203 per- 
sons, of whom 13t>,971 were unskilled labourers, were indirectly 
employed by the railways; in 1931 these figures were 30,930 and 

27,996 respectively. 

<% 


RAILWAY SERVANTS IN THE WHOLE OF INDIA IN 
SPECIFIED YEARS ^ 


Year^ * 

Europeans 

Indians 

, Total 

• 

1901 

5,489 

364,948 

' 370,437 

1913-1914. . . . 


625,319, 

633,305 

1929-1930 .... 1 

4,981 

812,*732 

817,733 

1933-1934 .... 

3,906 

697,456 

701,362 

1935-1936 .... 

3,219 

709,145 » 

• — 

712,364 


J Compiled fi'om Statistical Abstract for British India and Report by Uie Railway Board on 
Indian Railways for the respective years • * 

2 The years chosen are those in which the number of railway servants or of a class reached 
the hi;:thest figure. 9 

^ Comprising 504,977 ^lindus, 155,4^9 Muslims, 13,423 Anglo-Indians, 8,740 Sikhs, 
6,824 Indian (Siristians and 19,742 others. 

‘ Census of India, 1921, Vol. I,.P^rt II, p. 204 ; 19S1, Vol. I, Part II, 

pp. 210-211. 

^ Census of India, 1931, Yol. I, Part 11, pp. 210-211. 

“ Census of India, 1921, p. 288 ; 1931, p. 316. 
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Up to the year 1924-1925 railway servants were classified as 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, but since that year Anglo- 
Indians and Indians have been grouped together under the head- 
“Indians”. It will be seen from the table that, while the 
total number of railway servants almost doubled between 1901 
and 1933-1934, that of the Europeans has decreased since the year 
1913-1914. A " " 

■ ' f'. 

, The .figures .given in the. above table include all classes of 
rail v\^ay servants. In the following table the numbers of 
1935-1936 are classified according to grade. 


. fi ■ , . 

GBABES^ OF INDIAN BAILWAY SERVANTS IN 1935-1936 ^ 


Class 

Euroj^ 

peaiis 

Indians 

1 ^ Total 

Number 

Percent, 
of total 

r , ® 

'* Gazetted officers. . . 

1,086 

763 

1,849 

« ' 

0.24 

Subordinates dra^iving 

. ■ r 




Rs.250 or more per 



T: 


montb • . • . . 

1,22'^ . 

6,863 , 

8.090 

1.13 

Subordinates drawing 





less than Rs,250 per 





month 

<906 

701,519 

702,425 

98.63 

Total. . . 

3,219 

709,145 

712,364 

1000 


^ Compiled from Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 1935-1936, Vol. I, 
pp. 58, 113 and US. 


Dockers 

In 1931^ the docks, harbours, rivers and canals in the whole 
of India gave emp^Ioyment to 55,350 persons, of whom 41,125 
were in British India;® in addition 3,^913 persons in the whole of 
India (1,327 in British India) were in part-time employment. 
The principal ports of India are Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, 
Karachi, Madras and Chittagong. The control of these ports is 
invested in Port Trusts constituted by the Acts of Provincial 
Governments and consisting of representatives of shipping and 
commercial interests and a few officials and nominated‘^members. 
In one or two ports the nominated members include a member 
representing labour interests and the Royal Commission on 
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Labour recommended that this practice should be extended to 

oilier major ports. ^ 

The relative importance of the principal ports as well as of 
the Port Trusts, as illustrated by their traffic, constitutior? 
income, expenditure and capital debt, is shoy\^n in the following 

table,: 


PORTS' .AND POM TRUSTS 'IN' INDIA* 'IN 1933-1934 ^ 


Ports 

Traffic 

Bs. (lakhs) 

Coiistitiitiou. 

Nurnher 
of mem hers 

Income 
Rs. (lakhs) 

Expenditure. 
Hs. (lakhs) 

* 

Capital debt, 
Rs. (lakhs) 

Calcutta 

1,10,21 

20 

288 

297 • 

24,92 i 

Bombay 

1,17,72 

22 

265 

266 

20,45 . 

Harigooa . 

57,00 

17. 

71 

A ■ 72' 

5,24 

Karachi. . 

40,95 

14* 

65 

64 

4,28 

Madras. . 

27,35 

» 15 

30 

30 

1,54: 

Chittagong 

8,82 

12 « 

• 

• 8 

7 

21 


1 Compiled from SiatisticM Abstract for* British India, *1^37, Tables Nos. 168 and 206. 


JTramwaymen and Motor Omnibus Workers 

. ^ • 

No statistical information is jStvailaMe concerning the total 
numbers of worker! employed by traftiway and omnibus services 
in India. There are very few tramway services. Only seventeen 
cities have a population of over 200,000, and of these only Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawpore, Delhi and Karachi 
have ti:amways. In Calcutta and Bombay about G,000 and 4,500 
workers respectively are employed; the numbers employed in 
other cities are not known, but they are probably small. ^ 

Motor omnibus services, particularly those engs^^d in urban 
and inter-urban traffic, have greatly increased within the dast 
decade and employ large numbers of workers;^ but at present no 
statistical information is available. 

■ ' ■ ■■ 

Public Service Employees 

According to the census^ of 1931, the postal and telegraph 
services of Jndia emjjloyed 134^309 persons, of whom 2,832 were 


^ Report of the Royal Commission ^on Labour in India, p. 184. 

® These figures refer to the year 1929. See the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India, p. 189. 
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Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The following table gives the 
numbers employed in the various grades; it should be noted that 
the postmasters, signallers and other agents include a large num- 
ber of railway station-masters and school teachers, for the latter 
of whom work in the postal service is a subsidiary occupation. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES IN 1931 ^ 


Department or class 

Europeans and 
Anglo Indians ^ 

Indians 

Total, 

Supervising' officers . . . . 

' Postinasleis, signallers and 

397 

900 

1,297 

other agents . . : . . . 

3,010 

24,521 

26,531 

Clerks of all kinds . . . , . 

328 

.. 20,259 

20,587 

Postmen . . . . . ... 

2 

32,754 

32,756 

Skilled labour department . . 

69 

6,319 

6,388 

Unskilled labour department . 

2 

12,613 

12,615 

Road establishments . . . 

A ■ 

18,695 

18,695 

Railway mail aervice 'I . , . 

24 

15,416 

15,440 

Total. 7. 

2,832 

c 

131,477 

1 

134,309 

T 


1 Compiled from Census of India, 1931, ppf 318-319. 

2 Anglo-Indians are statutory’" Inditras,- but the Census grouped them with Europeans. 


k. considerable amount of labour is employed by the Public 
Work Departments of the Provincial Governments for the con- 
struction and maintenancer of irrigation vvrorks, canals, roads and 
buildings. Each Department consists of an Irrigation Branch and 
a Roads and Building Branch. It is only for the Irrigation 
Branches that figures of workers employed are available. 

According to the census of 1931, the various Irrigation 
Branches employed 267,528 persons, of whom 89,826 worked 
directly under the Departments and 172,702 indirectly through 
contractors. The numbers employed in the several grades are 
shown in the table below : 
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PERSONS EMPLOYED DIRECTLY BY THE IRRIGATION DE3 

^ARTMENT'. 1931 . 

' Class 

Euro pen ns and 
Anglo-Indians 

India 

ns ■ 

Total 

Officers . . . . .... . . 

Ui^i>or subordinates ... . 

Lower' subordinates . ■ . ' . . 

.Clerks , . . . ... . . .. 

Peons and other servants . 

Labourers 

• 

Total. . . 

263 

• -1 . 

21 

31 

18 

n 

8 

„■ '1,4 
' 2,5: 
6,7 
34, 7< 
43,2? 

11 

>g 

>s, 

)3 

)7 

>3 

: 1,4 04 
, 1,453 " 
2,536 
6,724 
34,7,38:' ■ 
43,271. 

366 

sm 

>0 

89,826 

1 Compiled from Census of India, 1931, p. 317. 

The number of persons employed by the In 
ment indirectly is much* larger thajii that employe 

following table gives the figures for 1931 

• 

• • 

PERSONS EMPLOYED INDIRECTLY BY THE IRRIGATIOI 

IN 1931^* 

» ■ 

‘igation .Depart- 
di directly. The 

t DEPARTMENT * 

• 

Class 

• 

• ■ 

Europeans and 
Ang'ip-lftdianS 

Indians 

Total 

Contractors 

Re,q’ular employees 

Labourers ........ 

Total* . . 

45 

8 

7,709 

28,166 

136,774 

7,754 

28,174 

130,774 

53 

172,6 

149 

172,702 


1 Census of India, 1931, p. 317. 
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LABOITR LEGISLATION 


The beginnings of labour legi^slation in India go back to the 
thirties of the last century, when, immediately after the abolition 
of slavery, various British colonies turned to India as a source of 
cheap labour, and considerable numbers of Indians began to 
emigrate as labourers under contracts of various types. As a 
result, the Government of I^dia found it necessary to legislate for 
the regulation of the recruitment, forwarding and employment of 
Indian emigrants under the indenture system, and although this 
legislation applied only to emigration to foreign countries, it had 
a great influence upon the development di labour legislation 
within India, especially in connection with the recruitment, for- 
warding and employment of tea-garden labourers in Assam. 

It was a characteristioof early labour legislation in India that 
it was enacted to meet the needs of specific branches of organised 
industry, such as plantations, mills or mines, the reason being 
that these industries developed in different part^ of the country 
and at different times. No need was then felt for a uniform policy 
in dabour degislation covering all industries; in recent years, 
although the principal branches of organised industry are still 
regulated by separate legislative measures, the tendency has been 
to draft legislation in accordance with uniform general principles, 
partly to take account of the Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference which have either been ratified or generally 
approved by India. Special legislation on such subjects as work- 
men’s compensation and trade unionism has also been enacted 
covering workers in various branches of organised industry. 

Under the Constitution of Jndia which was in force up to the 
end of the period covered by this report, i.e. 31 March 1937, the 
Government of India as the Central Government had authority to 
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initiate legislative and administrative .measures relating, to labour 
lor the .whole of British India,' but provincial Governments w^^ere 
largely entrusted with the /administration of central legislation 
and might also undertake, with the sanction of the GovernQt^- 
General in Council, the enactment of provincial labour legisla- 
tion. Labour legislation in India thus fell under three distinct 
headmgs :' (1) Acts' which w^ere* efiacted by ,'ther Central Legis- 
lature and largely admitiistered by the Central Government, e.g. 
the Indian Mines Act, although Local Governments were also 
granted powers to make rules to carry out some of ;the objects and 
purposes of the Act; (2) Acts which were enacted by the Central 
Legislature, but administered by Local Governments and whicb 
the Local Governments were also granted powers apply, either 
in full or in part, to undertaliings other than those to which the 
Act applied automaticaHy, e.g. th^ Indian Factories Act; and (3) 
Acts which, with the sanction of the Governor-General, were ^ 
enacted by Provincial l^egislatures and Ujlministered by Local 
Governments, e.g. the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. The enacf- 
ment of labour legislation in respect of Provinces which had no 
Legislative Gouncils^was tire c(^ncern of the Central Legislature. ^ 

L • ■ ..'V- 

i, — Plantation Legislation 

The plantation industry was the first organised industry in 
India for which labou^r legislation yswis specially enacted. The 
main object of the early legislation relating to plantation labour 
w^as the regulation of the contractual relations between planters 
and labourers. , This legislation aimed at providing the workers 
with steady work, adequate wages and proper heahh conditions, 
while guaranteeing the employers a stable labour force, the 
recruitment and transportation of which they Jiad often to spend 
considerable sums of money.* After the abolition of the system of 

^ Under the new Constitution, which incorporates the principle of 
Provincial autonomy, the Provinces have very wide pow^s in regard to 
the enactment of labour legislation. Many of the most important subjects 
of labour legislation ar^ indeed i!i the “ concurrent legislative list ”, i.e. 
they may be dealt with both by tentral and Provinciai legislation, and 
provision may be nijyrle in Acts of the Central Legislature for the drafting 
of rules to he observed by Provincial Governments in the admiiiislration 
of Central Legislation. Subject to tKis, administration has become pri- 
marily a Provincial responsibility, and e^erience already seems to show 
that legislative activity will be greatest in the Provinces. 
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' indentured labour, plantation legislation became exclusively' con-' 
cerned with the protection of the labourer as an emigrant. ■ 

Assam Labour' and Emigration Acts 

. Reference ''has already bBen made to the development of the 
tea-garden industry in Assam.' This de^^elopmeni was rendered 
particularly difficult by the scarcity of population in the province 
and its distance from the sources of labour supply. The recruit- 
ing of labour for the tea gardens was both complicated and expen- 
sive, and there arose a class of contractors or professional recrui- 
ters, called Arkattis, who resorted to various devices to recruit and 
forward labourers from Bengal and other provinces to Assam. 
Between 1863 and 1901 a series of legislative measures was 
passed providing for the licensing of recruiters, the registration of 
emigrants, the taking _bf sanitary, precautions on the journey to 
the labour districts, the fixing of the duration of labouricontracts 
at from three to five years, and the determining of wage 
scales. It was further provided that desertion and othbr forms of 
breach of contract on the part of labourers should be punishable 
by law, and planters were empowered to arrest absconders with- 
out warrant. 

The Act of 1901 granted powers to Local Governments to 
close any area to recruitment except through “licensed recruiters 
and tea-garden sardars, bul this restriction was found to be insuf- 
ficient and an amending Act was passed in 1908 prohibiting the 
conclusion of labour contracts with new recruits elsewhere than 
in the recruiting districts, and the entering into new contracts by 
time-expired ^labourers. Recruitment by unlicensed contractors 
and the rigfit of arrest by planters were also prohibited, and facil- 
ities were created for recruitment by garden sardars under certain 
conditions. Moreover, in the same year, the provisions relating 
to indentured labour were by notification made inoperative in the 
Surma Valley and in the two lower districts of the Assam Valley. 

A further step was taken in 1915 with the passing of the 
Assam. Labour and Emigration (Amendment) Act, No. VIII of 
1915. By this amendment, the Indentured labour system was 
abolished in respect of the other districts of the Assam Valley, 
recruitment by contractors of all kinds was suppressed, and pro- 
vision was made fdr the creation of an Assam Labour Board for 
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the supervision of recruitment by garden sardars under local 
agents. 

Penal Sanctions IN OrHER Legislation 

These amendments of the Assam Labour and Emigration Afit 
did hot, however, result in the ab'biition of crimiml penalties for 
'breach of labour contract, for which provisions were contained in 
other legislation still in force. The most important of these laws 
was the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act of 1859. This Act, 
which was the earliest Act providing for criminal penalties for 
breach of contract and was of general application m the cases^ 
falling within its scope, ^ continued to be applied to tea-garden 
labour up to the year 1920. \n that year,* the provisions of the 
Act were somewhk Aodified, ^^and in 1923, following the 
recommendations of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 
1921-1922^, which considered pi^nal sanctions to be an anachro- 
nism, an Act was passed repealing the Workmen’s Breach of Con- 
tract Act and two sections of the Indian Penal Cbde under which 
workmen could be pjinished foj breach of contract. This repeal- 
ing Act came into force on 1 April 19^6. \ 

Penal sanction legislation, however, still existed in other pro- 
vinces. In Madras a Planters’ Labour Act had been passed in 
1903, which was applicable to workers employed on plantations 
in two Madras districts and included pjjovisions both for criminal 
penalties for breach of contract and for the welfare of the work- 
men subject to these penalties. This Act was repealed in 1927 by 
an Act which came into force at the beginning of 1929. ^ 

When the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act^of 1859 was 
repealed, the Government of India indicated that LoQal Govern- 
ments and Administrations might give some temporary relief to 
employers. In virtue of this^concession, anti as a result of repre- 
sentations made by the planters and the local landholders^ in 
Coorg, the Coorg Legislative Council passed ihe Coorg Labour 
Act of 1920, the principles of which were based on those of the 

^ The full title was • Act to*grovide for the punishment of breaches 
of contract by artificers, workmen and labourers in certain cases. ” 

^ Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Comrniiiee, 1921-1922, 
pp. 75-76. 

® Report on Immigrant Labour ifi*the Province of Assam, 1926, p. 3 ; 
A. G. Glow^ : The Stale and Industry, GoYernmmi of India, 1928, p. 163. 

^ A. G. Glow : The State and Industry, p. 165. 

^ Landholders depend upon outside labour for the cultivation of land. 
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Workmeo's Breach of. Contract Act. The^ operation of this Act^ 
'however, was limited to five years' only, and its scope was con- 
' fined: to workmen em.ployed in the. cultivation and the production 
' o2;coffee, tea, rubber and other agricultural products. ,' 'The Act 
expired on 1 April 1D31^ andhas not been re-enacted, 

I , ■ 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour, Act, 1932 ■ 

In the meantime, the application of the regulations regarding 
recruitment and engagement of labour for Assam tea gardens 
'became mote and more difficult, and in 1926 the Government of 
India addressed the Local Governments concerned regarding the 
desirability of the abolition or modification of the existing restric- 
tions on recruitment. The replies of the Local Governments af- 
firmed the unsatisfactory character of some of the restrictions, but 
considered it necessary^ to preserve others. Accordingly^ in 1928, 
the Government of India drafted an Assam Recruitment Bill, but 
the Bill was not ’proceeded with pending enquiry and report by 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India, the appointment of 
which was then under consideration. This Commission^ was 
appointed on 4 July 1929 with the following terms of reference : 

To enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the 
health, efficiency and standard of living of Ihie workers, and on 
the relations between employers and employed, and to make 
recommendations. ” ^ The Commission made its report in 
June 1931. " 

As far as plantation legislation is concerned, the Commission 
fouhd the -Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 1901 open to 


^ A. G, Glow : The State and Industry, p. 164 ; Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, pp. 355-356. 

* Gazette of India, 12 March 1932, Part Y, pp. 125-134. The Commis- 

sion consisted of the Rt. Hon. Mr. J. H. Whitley, formerly Speaker of the 
British House "of Commons, as Chairman ; and the following members : 
the Rt Hon, Mr. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri ; Sir Aleyander R. Murray, G.B.E. ; 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, K.G.S.I., Sir Victor Sassoon ; Mr. K. M. 

Joshi ; Mr. A. G. Clow, C.LE., I.C.S. Mr. G. D. Birla ; Mr^ John Cliff ; 
Diwan Chaman Lali ; Miss Beryl ; M. le Poer Power ; and Mr. Kabeer-ud-din 
Ahmed. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p, 1. 

^ Great Britain : Royal Commission on Labour in India: Report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India, London, H.M. Stationery 
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several objections. ' It was unintelligible to most people and obso- 
lete in many parts owing to recent amendments;' but its main 
'defect was that it seriously hampered the free flow of labour to 
the Assam tea gardens. The Commission, therefore recommended 
the enactment of new legislation and elaborated a scheme with 
thembject of securing the free mqvement of laboujf, a, more stable 
/labour force, and better administration of the law.' ^ . On" the basts/ 
of these recommendations, the Indian Legislature passed a new 
'Act, thO' Tea Districts' Emigrgmt- Labour Act, in ■ 1932. This Act 
replaced the Assam Labour and Emigration of 1901, thus 
removing the last of the Acts which provided for contract labour; 
it came into force on 1 October 1933. ^ The main provisions pi 
the Act are as follows : ^ ^ , 

(1) Every emigrant labourer, i.e. a person who last entered 
Assam as an assisted emigrant aud is employed on a tea estate, 
and his family, have a ^ight of repatriation at the expense of the 
employee on the expiry of three’* years after^entry ii^to Assam ; pro- 
vision is also made for earlier repatriation in certain circum- 
stances and for repatriati<)n of families of deceased labourers. 

(2) No child, n.e. a person under 16 years of age, may be 

assisted to proceed to Assam to work OB'" a tea estate unless such 
child is accompanied by a parent or other adult relative on whom 
the child is dependent. A married woman who is living with 
her husband may only be assisted to emigrate with the consent of 
the husband. ^ ^ 

(3) Provincial Governments are empowered^, subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council, to declare any area 
to be a controjled emigration area, and thereafter any assisted 
emigrant, i.e. any adult who has received assistance from any per- 
son to proceed to Assam as a labourer on a tea estate, ^unless such 
adult has worked as a labourer on a tea estate within the last two 
years, may only be forwarded to Assam by a licensed forwarding 
agent, acting on behalf of an employer or employers of labour, 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India} pp. 359-382. 

^ Annual Report on the Working of the Assam Labour Board, 1932- 
1933, p. 5 ; Government of India^. Department of Industries and Laijoiir : 
Third Repont shotving the Action"' taken by the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the Recommendations made by the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, 193^, p. 32. This docnment will be hereafter referred to 
as Third Report of the Government India. 

^ Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, No. XXII of 1932. Legislative 

^ These powers have passed to the Central Government under the 
new Constitution. ^ . 
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' /and only by prescribed routes and subject to proper provision 
' having been made for accommodation, leeding and , sanitary 
U|rangements on the. journey* 

; ' ■ (4) Provincial Governments are also empowered, ^;witli the 

previous, sanction oHhe Governor-General in Council, to declare 
aify controlled ^.migration area pr part thereof to be a restricted 
. ; recruiting area^ and thereafter no person 'inay offer to assist 
another to proceed to Assam as an assisted emigrant except a 
licensed forv^arding agent, a licensed recruiter or a garden sardar 
(a labourer or other person employed on a tea estate) holding a 
certificate from the owner or manager of a tea estate. 

^ (5) The Assam Labour Board was dissolved and provision 

made for the appointment of a C(),ntrolIer of Emigrant Labour 
and one or more deputy controllers of emi^ra^t labour to exercise 
^ various powers and discharge Various duties under the Act; the 
expenses of the department of the Controller of Emigrant Labour 
8j,nd certain other expenses of administration of the«^ Act are 
defrayed from an Emigrant Labour Fund constituted by payments 
made by employers in respect of all assisted emigrants entering 
Assam who are recruited on theirdiehalf, 

(6) Power is resefvedHa the Governor-General in Council 
to extend the application of the Act to lands and premises in 
Assam other than tea estates. 

It will be observed that the provisions of the Act relating to 
the control of emigration and recruitment^are permissive. Unless 
Government otherwise decides, both emigration and recruiting 
are unregulated, it being the intention of tlie Legislature that 
the recruiting and forwarding of labour to Assam ^should be freed 
from legal restriction and control and that regulation should only 
be inlroduCed if Government deems it necessary. Moreover, 
the control of the forwarding of assisted emigrants from a con- 
trolled emigration area does not involve the regulation of recruit- 
ment, for which a further decision is required. The Act itself 
does not define the circumstances in which Government would be 
justified in imposing the control of emigration or the restriction 
of recruiting, but it is evident from the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India that the criterion, as regards the 
restriction of recruiting, would be the existence of abuses so 


^ These powers have passed to the Central Government under the 
new Constitution. 
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serious as to necessitate the; re-introdnction of what the Gominis- 
sion described as the extreme step of control., In 'practice^ 
almost all the recruiting areas .have been declared,, to be ‘'con- 
trol led emigration areas,” but the power to declare such , con- 
trolled ' emigration areas to be “restricted recruiting areas has 
.not been, used. 

Administration OF ' the Law' 

Rules under the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 
may be made by the authorities^ for a variety of purposes, 
including the regulation of the procedure of Controllef 
of Emigrant Labour and of other persons and autlforities exercis- 
ing his powers, prescribing the qualifications of persons who 
may be granted recruiting licencfcs, regulating various matters 
connected with the forw^arding of assisted emigrants, registers, 
returns, repatriation, etc., prescribing theTt^'ocedure of the collec- 
tion of the payments by which the^ Emigrant Labour Fund is 
constituted, and regulating the procedure of • recruitment and 
forwarding, such as, the ficen^ing of recruiting and forwarding 
agents and accommodation, diet ^and sanitation in depots and 
conveyances en rowte^ in respect of ar«ias declared to be controlled 
emigration areas or restricted recruiting areas. 

The Government is also empowered to make rules for Assam 
regulating the procedure of owners ^nd managers in granting 
and withdrawing certificates to labourers to act as garden sardars 
in recruiting labour and prescribing the form and particulars of 
such certificates, and, by notification in the local official gazette, 
requiring tea estates to submit returns of w^ages anjJ tjarnings of 
labourers employed by them. 

The superyision of the application of the Act and of the rules 
made thereunder is exercised by the Controller of Emigrant 
Labour or any other persons or authorities vested with his pow’^ers. 
His principal duties are : (1) the enforcement of the provisions 
relating to repatriation from Assam, district magistrates in Assam 
being empow^ered to exercise his powers in their owm districts ; 
(2) the supervision the forwarding routes, e.g. inspection of 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India^ p. 372. 
^ Now the Central Government. 
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depots, trains, vessels or vehicles, etc. ; (3) the supervision of 
recruiting. 

' 2. — Factory Legislation 

a 

■ 'While pIaij,tation legislatioi\ in India, as described in the pre- 
:ceding' section, Is., almos;^. exclusively , concerned with the, manner : 
, 'in which labour is obtained, factory legislation is. wholly devoted 
to the conditions under which labour is employed. 

^ ^ Historical Development 

The first Indian Factories Act w\^as passed in 1881. As was 
described in Chapter 11, the development th^ cotton mill indus- 
' try had begun in Bombay some tw^enty years before, and, as a 
result partly of the feejing arousqd by tke extent to which, and 
the conditions under which, women and children w^^ere efnployed, 
and partly of the^ concern of Lancashire cotton manufacturers at 
the appearance of new competitors in the Indian marketf; a demand 
arose for factory legislation. A ‘^Factory Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1875 by the Gov^ninent of Bombay, and although the 
majority of the Commission was opposed to legislative interven- 
tion, the Government of India passed the Act of 1881, In addition 
to provisions relating to health and safety, this Act limited the 
employment of children in factories, a ‘‘factory being defined 
to be any premises using mechanical powder and in w^^hich 100 per- 
sons or more were employed for four months or more in the year. 
A child ”rwas defined as any person below the age of 12 years ; 
no child under 7 years of age might be employed, and the hours 
of work of children were limited to 9 in the day with an interval 
of rest of one hour ,vit was also pj^ovided that children should 
have four holidays in the month. 

Dissatisfaction with the provisions for the protection of chil- 
dren and, in particular, the absence of any regulation of women’s 
labour, gave rise to an agitation for the amendment of the Act as 
soon as it was passed. The question was investigated by a Bom- 
bay Factory Commission in 1884 and a Factory Labour Commis- 
sion in 1890, and, on the basis of the recommendations of the 
latter Commission, an amendirfg^Act was passed in 1891. By this 
Act, the definition of factory ” was amended to include pre- 
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mises in wliicli 50 persons or more were 'eiiiployed' and Local 
Governments were granted powers to extend it ' to., premises . in; " 
wliich 20 persons or more were employed . Provisions, relating to 
woriien's work were now introduced, the hours of work' of women, 
being limited to 11 a' day, with an interval of .rest for an Iionr- 
and-a-half or proportionately less for a lesser number of hours. 

“ Child ’’ was defined to be any person below the c?ge of 14 years ; ' 
the minimum age for; the admission of 'tihildren to employment : 
was. raised to 9 .years,' and the hours of work, of children were ■ 
limited, to 7 , in the day, with an interval or intervals of rest 
amounting in the aggregate to half an hour. 

A-f ter 1891 there was a prolonged depression in the cotton, 
mill industry, but a boom in 1904-1905 led to long hours being 
worked and the question of regulating the hours of work of adult 
male workers was mise^. Investigations were made by a Textile 
Committee in 1906 and a Factory^ Labour Commission in 1907, # 
and, on their recommendation^, a new In.dian Factories Act was 
passed iif 1911. The principal changes made by this Act were as 
follows : (1) the hours of work of ihen employed in textile fac- 
tories were limited to 12 m the day ; (2) the hours of work of 
children employed in textile fSctories were reduced to 6 in the 
day and all children were required* to^ be in possession of a certi- 
ficate stating whether they were fit for employment as well as 
their age ; (3) women and children were prohibited from 

employment in certain dangerous processes ; and (4) the employ- 
ment of women and children betweefi the hours of 7 p.m. and 
5.30 a.m. was prohibited. 

The next important amendment of Indian factory legislation 
was made in 1922, when an Indian Factories (xkmen^lment) Act 
was passed with the object, among other things, of giving legisla- 
tive effect to the International Labour Conventions on hours of 
work, the minimum age foj; admission of, clrildren to employ- 
ment, the night work of women, and the night work of young 
persons. ^ 

Of these Conventions, those relating to hours of work and the 
night work of women and young persons were ratified by the 
Government of India in 1921^ and, although the Minimum Age 
(Industry)# Convention, 1919, could not be ratified owing to 
difficulties on certain points, its provisions had been generally 
accepted as regards factories covered by the Indian Factories Act. 

It will be remembered that the Hours Convention, in its 
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Article 10, made special provision for India, laying down^tliat ‘'' the 
principle of a sixty-hour week shall be adopted for all workers in 
■ the industries at' present covered by the Factory Acts admiEistered 
'by: the Government of India'”. ^ In derogation from.' the provi-, 
sions fixing 14 years ■ as the minimum age for the admission of 
,, children to employnient in industrial undertakings, the Minimum 
A^’e Convention, in Article 6, fixed, the minimum age for India 
at- 12 years for .employmCjnt in. factories working with power, and 
"employing more than 10 persons, dn mines, and, in transport.;® 
The Night Woi'k (Women) Convention prohibited the employ- 
ment at night of women without distinction of age, but permitted 
India to suspend the prohibition in respect of industrial under- 
takings other than factories as defined by the Factories Act. ® The 
Night Work (Young Persons) Gon^^ention also made an exception 
to the rule prohibiting the employment pf yeung persons under 
r 18 years of age at night, providing that in the case of India, the 
age should be 14 years and the ^application of the Gonvention 
limited to factories as ^defined in the Indian Factories Act. A 

The Act of 1^22 did more than give effect to these provisions, 
as will be seen from the following summary of the principal 
amendments made by the Act : (4) The scolie of the Act of 1911 
was extended to include industrial undertakings using mechanical 
power and employing not less than 20 persons, Local Govern- 
ments also being given the power to declare, by notification, that 
undertakings employing not less than 10 persons, and working 
with or without mechanicfS.! power should be deemed to be fac- 
tories for the purposes of the Act, (2) The hours of work of all 
adult workers were restricted to 11 in any one day and 60 in any 
one week. ^ (3) A " child ” was now defined as a person who 
was under 15" years of age ; the minimum age for the admission 
of children To employment was raised to 12 years ; the hours of 
work of all children^ were limited to 6 in the day, with a rest 
period of half an hour for children working more than 5 i 
hours ; further, in addition to medical examination for age and 
physical fitness before admission to employment in factories, 
children wero* required to undergo re-examination for continuing 

^ iNTKHNAnoNAL Labouh CONFERENCE : Conventwns and Recommendaiions, 
1919-1937, Convention No. 1, Article 10. -r 

^ Ibid., Gonvention No. 5, Article^ 6. 

^ Ibid., Convention No. 4, Article 6, 

^ Ibid., Convention No. 6, Article 6. 
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work, if thought necessary by an inspector. (4) No person *was 
to be permitted to work. more than 5 hours continiiously, and a 
rest period of one hour, which could be divided into two periods 
at the option of the. wmrker, was to be given io respect of each 
period of 6 hours’ work done ;■ the provisions for the Sunday rest 
were amended to secure that the exceptions sliould not involve any ' 
person working for, more than ten days without a day’s holiday.' ' 
(5) In case of overtime,# workers were tcTreceive at least one-and-: ' 
a-quarter times the normal rate of pay. , : (6) Women and' young - 
persons under 18 years of age were prohibited from employment 
in certain lead' processes. ^ ■ • 

Some minor amendments to the Indian Factorises Act w'^erq 
made in 1923, 1926 and 1931^ — - the Act of 1926 provided, inter 
alia, for the imposition of penalties on parents or guardians who 
permitted children 4 g Afork in two factories on the same day — 
but no changes of importance were made until the Act of 1934, « 
w^hich w^as based on thn recommendationg of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour in India. * « 

The Indi^ Factories Act, 1934 

' •, ' ■ ' • ■ 

Whereas the 4<^t of 1922 w^as *a ijieasure amending by refer- 
ence the Act of 1911, the Indian Factories Act of 1934 is a new 
consolidating and amending Act containing extensive improve- 
ments in drafting and arrangement as w^ell as many amendments 
in substance and detaik The main purposes of this Act, w^hich 
came into force on 1 January 1935, have been stated to be : (1) the 
reduction of hours of work, (2) the improvement of wmrking 
conditions, and (3) better observance by factories of the provi- 
sions of the Act. ® The most important changes ma*de by the Act 
are the following : ^ 

(1) No essential alienation is made^in" the definition of 
“ factory ”, but a distinction has been introduced between non- 
seasonal (perennial) factories and seasonal factories, the latter 


^ Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, No. II of 1922. Legislative Series, 
i922,,::ind. 4..' ■ 

2 Indian Factories (Amendment) Acts, Nos. IX of 1923, XXVI of 1926, 
and Xin of 1931. Legislative Series, 1923, Ind. 2 ; 1926, Ind. 2 ; 1931, Ind. 2. 

^ Government o*’ India, Department of Laboxjh : Circular Letter 
No. L/301, 10 Jxme 1932, Labour^ ^Gazette (Bombay), January 1933, 

^ Factories Act, No, XXY of 1934*. Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
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; beirfg.ciefined as factories engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or 
' Jute pressing, the decortication ' of ground nuts, the manufacture 
;''' of 'coffee,' indig^^ lac, rubber, sugar (including gur) ' or' tea. If, 
■iiowever,' such 'factories work more; than ISO' days in the year," 
Local; Governments may declare them not to be seasonal factories. 
Further, factories engaged in other manufacturing processes of a 
■seasonal character and not working more than 180' days in "the 
year may be declared to 5)e seasonal facto)^ies. 

(2) The importance of the distinction between non-seasonal 
and seasonal factories is seen more especially in the provisions 
relating to hours of work, for whereas the Act lays down a 64-hour 
week and a 10-hour day for adult workers in non-seasonal facto- 
ries, the 60-hoiir week and the 11-hour day are retained for sea- 
sonal factories. The reduction of hours of work of adult workers 
in non-seasonal factories is subject to th^ proviso that, in work 

-which for technical reasons must be carried on continuously, the 
working week may be .56 hours. , For tte payment of overtime, 
the time-and-a-~quartef rate is maintained for any hours worked 
in a non-seasonal Jactory in tixcess of 54 or 56 up to 60 hours, but 
any hours worked in excess of 60 either in a non-seasonal or a 
seasonal factory must be paid at the rate of tihie-and-a-half ; this 
rate is also prescribed for workun a non-seasonal factory in excess 
of ten hours in the day. 

(3) The hours of work of children (persons between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years) are reduced from 6 to -5 a day, and those 
of women from 11 to 10 a aay, in both searsonal and non-seasonal 
factories. A new principle has been introduced in virtue of 
which “ adolescents i.e. young persons between the ages of 
15 and 17 years, may not be employed as adults unless they have 
been medically certified to be fit to work as adults. 

(4) The Act also deals with the question of spreadover and 
provides that the periods of work of adult workers must be so 
arranged that, including rest intervals, they do not spread over 
more than 13 hours ; for children the spreadover may not be 
more than 7 I- hours. The new' night-work provisions stipulate 
that women aM children may not be employed before 6 a.m. or 
after 7 p.m., but the Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, vary these limits so as to make the work- 
ing day fall within any span of 13 hours between 5 a.m, and 
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(5) The provisions for health and safety have been ^ 

fied and made .more definite, 'and the powers .of the inspectors:.'.- 
of .factories have ,'been enlarged... The Local 'Gov.ern.ments.; are 
empowered to make rnles. (a).' prescribing ..standards m.f' arti- 
ficial humidification' and methods to be. adopted to secure their 
observance ; (6) protecting workers againsfthe effects of exces- ' 
sive heat ; (c) requiring any faetony employing tnore than. ISO . 
workers to provide adequate shelter for the use of workers ^'duri.rig ' 
the periods of rest ; (d) requiring any factory employing more 
than 50 women to reserve a suitable room for the use of children 
under 6 years of age belonging to such women > and (e) requir- 
ing factories to secure a certificate of the suitability o| any build-^ 
ing which is new or in which any structural alteration has been 
made. Local Governments ace also empowered to make rules 
in regard to haza?doUj|i operations, prohibiting or restricting 
the employment of women, adolescents or children, and provid- » 
ing for the protection of* all workers engaged in such operations. 

(6) • The provisions governing the observance of the law by 
employers have been clarified and ^elaborated^ In particular, 
while the* old standard fine of Rs.500 for major offences is 
retained, provision i% now made for enhanced penalties for sub- 
sequent convictions in the case of "offences mainly relating to 
hours of work and rest, payment of overtime, and the employ- 
ment of children, adolescents and women. 

Two Acts amending the Factories Act, 1934, were passed in 
1935 and 1936. Act N@. XI of 1935 brings Indian law into line 
with the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934, and 
Act No. VIII of 1936 widens the powers of Local Governments in 
regard to workshops. ^ ^ 

Non-regulated Factories 

m * 

It has been noted above that the Indian Factories Act of 1934 
made no substantial change in the definition of a “ factory ”, with 
the result that the Act only applies to undertakings employing 20 
workers or more on any day during the preceding twelve months 
and in which mechanical po\yer is used, except in so far as Local 
Governments may make use of their power to declare under- 
takings employing more than ten workers, and working with or 


^ Legislative Series^ 1936, Ind. S. 
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■ witlioiit the aid of power, to be factories.' Generally, therefore, the 

■ following two kinds of factories are non-regiilated : (1) those' 
; which use power, but do not employ 20' persons or more, and 

(2) those which do not use power, irrespective of the number of 
persons employed.. 

To bring these undertakings under regulation, the Royal 

■ ' Commission on Labour recommended the application by Local 

Governments of the wliole or part of the Factories Act to fac- 
tories of the first category, and, in respect of factories of the second 
category, the enactment of a separate and simple Act providing, 
among other things, that the minimum age for admission of 
children to employment in such factories should be 10 years, and 
that the hoursmf work of children between the ages of 10 and 14 
years should be limited to 7 in ilm day. The Commission also 
recommended that both kinds of factories should be required to 
" be registered with the factory inspection departments and that 
inspections should be carried ouCby pai^-time inspectors and be 
co-ordinated b'y the chief inspectors in consultation Mth the 
medical authorities. 

No legislative action has yet been taken by the Government of 
India to implement the Labour Commission’s recommendation 
that a separate Act should ^passed relating^ to workshops, i.e. 
the second class of non-regulated factories mentioned above, but 
the matter has been copsidered by the Government, which placed 
it before the Industries Conference, consisting of representatives 
of the Government of IndSa, Provincial Governments and State 
Governments, in 1935. ^ One Provincial Act has, however, been 
passed, the Central Provinces Act to regulate labour in un- 
regulated factories (No. XXI of 1937) . ^ 

This Act applies within such areas of the Central Provinces 
as the Local Government may select and there, in the first in- 
stance, only to workshops employing 50 or more persons and 
engaged in the making of bidis (Indian cigarettes) , shellac manu- 
facture or leather,, tstnning, three industries mentioned by the 
Labour Commission as specially requiring attention. The opera- 
tion of the Act can, however, be extended to other industries and 
to workshops employing 25 or mor^s persons. 


^ Bulletin of Indian Industriesr dnd Labour^ No. 61 : Indian Labour 
Legislation, 1932-1937, p. 50. 

“ Legislative Series, 1937, Ind, 3. 
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Hours of work are limited under the Act to ten, in the.day^ 
with , a break of half-an-hour after five hours’ ' work, and, no 
worker may work more' than six consecutive days without a 
holiday for a whole day. ■ The Act implicitly fixes TO years as the 
minimum age for admission of children to ^^mployment in the 
factories covered, and makes em,ployment , of children between 
that, age and 14 years cjependent upon '^he possession of a; cer- 
tificate of fitness issued by a- certifying' surgeon appointed under- 
the Act; the hours of 'work ot children may not exceed seven in 
the day and must fall between 8 a.m. to 12 noqn and 1 p.m. to 
5 p.m.; overtime, home work and work in any other factory is 
prohibited in the case of children. Women may not iJe employed 
for more than nine hours in t|ie day, nor before simrise or after 
sunset. The Act al^o makes provision for the appointment of 
inspectors and certifying surgeon^, for health and safety mea- 
sures, for the keeping of 4 'egisters and the making of rules. 

Mention may also be made of two private members’ Bills, 
which were permitted to be introduced into t^e Madras Legis- 
lative Council in 1932 and J 933, namely, the Artisan Bill and the 
Bidi (Cigarette) Factbries Bill. ^ These Bills proposed to regulate 
the employment of labour in handicraft* workshops (in which 
gold, silver and other metals, as well as wood, stone and ivory 
are worked), and also hidi (cigarette) factories, which employ 
more than 10 persons, and the provisions relating to the employ- 
ment of women and chydren, as well 3s to health and safety and 
hours of work, were mainly based upon the Indian Factories Act 
of 1934. 

■ ■■ « 

Administration of the Law 

While the rule-making pswer under the Indian Factories Act 
of 1934 was reserved, in respect of certain matters, to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, extensive powers to make rules were con- 
ferred on Local Governments, who are entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of the Act and the organisation of inspection. ^ 

There has heen. considefahle development of the factory 


' Government of Madras, Bills Nos. .22 and 36 of 1933, Labour Gazette 
(Bombay), 13 March 1933, p. 616. 

“ The rule-making power has how passed entirely to the Provincial 
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inspectioD organisation since the introduction of factory legisla- 
tion, and the' present Act; provides 'that a Local G'overnmeiit may 
appoint such persons as it thinks, fit to be inspectors and a chief 
inspector. In "addition, a Local Government, may appoint public 
officers, to be additional inspectors. District magistrates are' 
ex-officio inspectors in their ojivn districts. The work of addi- 
tional and ex-bfficio inspectors is particpilarly important in .the 
case of seasonal factories, .and the Government of Tndia, Jias 
reported that the recommendation^ of the Royal Commission on 
Labour that suclj inspectors should be used for the inspection of 
seasonal factories has been implemented by several provinces. ^ 

The Royal Commission on Labour made further recommen- 
dations for the imprcvement of factory inspection, in particular 
by (1) the appointment of women inspgctoM ; (2) the co-ordi- 
nation of inspection services ^ (3) the appointment of medical 
inspectors. ^ m 

When thC" Comniission reported only one province, ®the Bom- 
bay Presidency, had appointed a woman inspector. This appoint- 
ment was made in 1924, and the inspector was largely employed 
in the inauguration and inspection of creches in cotton mills. 
The Commission recommended that women inspectors should be 
more widely employed on this and other welfare work as well as 
in the enforcement of the law in respect of women workers and 
such duties as checking hours of work. According to the third 
report of the Government of India on «ithe effect given to the 
recommendations of the Commission, some provinces, e.g. the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, were utilising the services of 
lady doctors as part-time inspectors, but others had found it 
difficult to appoint women factory inspectors during the 
economic depression. ® 

In addition to the appointment- of a Central Labour Commis- 
sioner by the Government of India and of Provincial Labour 
Commissioners, whose duties would be to centralise all matters 
relating to labour, the Commission recommended periodical con- 
ferences of chief inspectors of factories and conferences of inspec- 
tors of all grades. A Labour Commissioner was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay on 1 May 1933 and similar appointments 


^ Government or IpU: Third Report, 1934, p. 116. 
^ Ibid,, p. 108, 
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are reported to be uader consideration by several oilier Provincial 
.Governments'. " ' , 

: . As regards medical inspection, the Commission recommended 
the appointment of at least one medical inspector of factories 
either part or full time, in every province ; their work could be ' 
combined with that of certifying, surgeons, but wjhere the latter 
are separate offices they ^should- also' be empowered as iiispectors,.', 
'In' some provinces, ,e.g. the United Provinces,, the practice is in. 
accordance with the recommendation, while others have fully or 
partially implemented the recommendation . The Government of 
Bengal has, for instance, appointed the full-time certifying sur- 
geon to be an additional inspector of factories, and Ihe Govern-* 
ment of Bombay has also decided to appoint sub-rnedical officers 
as additional factory, inspectors. ^ 

The development of factory inspection is illustrated by the 
increase in the number qt factories inspected in proportion to the 
total number. While in the year 1919, wlion the figures for such 
inspection became available for the first time, only 77 per cent, 
of the factories were inspected, this percenl age rose to 86.4 in 
1936. ^ At the same time there»was, of course, a large increase in 
the number of factories. Besides ,r^guIaY inspection, inspectors 
also make special visits to factories for ihe purpose of detecting 
the irregular employment of workers. The main provisions of 
the law are stated, to be generally observed, especially by the 
perennial factories. ^ The number ci convictions for offences 
under the old Factories Act was 625 in 1924, the first year for 
which full details regarding convictions were available; in 1936 
the figure was ,940, of which 533 were convictions for offences 
against the provisions relating to employment and Imurs of work, 
214 for offences as regards notices, registers and returns, 140 for 
offences relating to safety provisions, 33 for offences regarding 
sanitation and welfare, and ^0 others. ^ 


^ Government of India : Third Heportf 1934, p. 106. 

^ Statistics of FaUories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1921 and 
1923, Statement VIII. ^ 

® Slatistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1933, p. 2. 
Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act for tbe res- 
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3. — Mmiiig Legislation ' 

. It is expressly stipulated in the Indian Factories Act that the 
Act does not apply to mines subject to Indian mining legislation^ 
which, - aS: stated above, has developed independently of other 
classes of labour legislation.. -■ 

Historical Development 

Mining on, a large scale was a comparatively late develop- 
ment in India and it was possibly due to this circumstance, 
together with the fact that the most important class of mines, i.e. 
coal mines, are near , the surface and are comparatively easy to 
work owing to the thickness of the seams (10^ feel and over), that 
no measures for regulating the employment of labour in mines 
were taken until the last decade of the nineteenth century. The 
first step was^taken 4h 1893 when, as a result of the;, increase 
in the number of workers employed, and especially of children 
and women, in aln industry which is particularly subject to insa- 
nitary conditions and accidents, a mining inspector was 
appointed. This appointment was followed in 1895 by the 
setting up of a Mining Com'mittee to draft ruffes, and on the basis 
of its report the first Indian Mines Act was passed in 1901 and 
came into effect on 22 March of the same year. ^ 

The chief provisions rof the 1901 Act were the following : 
(1) any excavation 20 feet below the surface where minerals were 
searched for or obtained was to be regarded as a mine ; (2) a 
Chief Inspector of Mines was to be appointed by the Government 
of India and inspectors or subordinate officers by Local Govern- 
ments ; (3) a child was defined to be a person under the age of 
12 years and the Chief Inspector was granted power to prohibit 
the employment of children and of women in mines where the 
conditions, in his opinion, were dangerous to their health and 
safely; (4) locaPmining boards and committees were to be 
appointed to enquire into cases of accidents or dangers considered 
by the inspector to be the result of mismanagement and into such 
other matters as might be referred to them: (5) powers were 
granted both to the Government of India and to Local Govern- 
ments to make rules to carry out the objects and purposes of the 

^ Indian Mines Act (Tni) of 1901 ; Report of the Chief Commissioner 
of Mines in India, 1901, ^p. 43. 
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Act in regard to health and safety, the appointment* of boards and 
comniittees, the employment of women and oliildren, : .and' the 
duties and .qualifications of managers ; . (6); breaches of the law 
were to be pimishable by fines not exceeding Rs. 500 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months, or- both. ,, 

The Act of 1901 proved to be defective in several respecte, 
Incliiding' (1) lack of provisions lor regulating the' conditions of, 
'employment, , (2) ■ inadequate provisions for regulating the, labour 
of women and children, and (3) lack of definite division of 
authority between the Central and Local Governments regarding 
administration. ^ Moreover, ratification by the Government of 
India in 1921 of the Hours Convention made it necessary W 
amend the Act in order to conform to the principle^of the 00-hour 
week. A new Act was therefore passed in 1923, and came into 
force on 1 July 1924. ^ ^ ^ 

This Act made a number of important amendments to the 
provisions of the Act of^l901 : • (1) the definition of a mine was 
extended to include any excavation^ irrespective of depth, for 
searching for or obtaining minerals, (2) the^^'^eekly hours of 
work were limited Jto 54" uncjerground and 60 above ground, 
(3) working days were limited to 6 in theiweek, (4) the definition 
of child ’’ was amended to mean any person under the age of 
13 years, and no child was allowed to be employed in a mine or to 
be present in any part of a mine which was below ground. Other 
amendments made* more precise the division of the rule-making 
power between the Governor-General in Council and Local 
Governments, reserving to the former, in particular, the power 
to prohibit, restrict or regulate the employment of women. 

It will be noted that the Act placed no statutory limitation on 
the daily hours of work and it was alleged that in cprtain cases 
workers were underground for as long as 17 or 18 hours a day. ® 
This fact, and the consequenMifficulty of checking hours of work 
without a daily limit, led to the enactment of an amending Act in 
1928. By this amendment it was made unlawful to employ any 
person in any mine for more than 12 hours in any period of 
24 consecutive hours. It was also provided that work should not 
be carried on in any^mine for*a period exceeding 12 hours in any 
consecutive period of 24 hours except by a system of shifts so 

^ A. G. Clow : The State and Industry^ 1928, pp. 152-156. 

® Indian Mines Act, ISo. IV of 1923, Legislative Series^ 1923, Ind. 3. 

® Legislative Assembly Debases, 8 April 1935, p. 3953. 
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■arranged that there -should be no overlapping of,, shifts, and 
that a register of v^^orkers and their hours of work should be main- 
tained in „all mines. Some sections of the Act came in 'to force 
immediately, while others were not put into operation until 

7 April 1930, so iha't mine owners might have time to; make the' 

necessary adjustment. ^ The Act was again amended in 1931 .for 
some minor pifrposes. ^ ^ .. ' , 

The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935 , 

It is of importance to note that, before the passage of the 
amending Act of 1928, the majority of the members in the Select 
Committee on the Bill agreed that jt was desirable that progress 
should be made towards an 8-hour day and jecommended that, 
after the Act had been in force for three years, the situation should 
be examined in order to see whether S-hpur shifts could then be 
introduced. The quesiion of shorter hours in mines v^as again 
considered by the Royal Cojnmission on Labour. The minority 
of the Commission stressed the point that some of the larger 
collieries were already working S^hour shifte and other collieries 
10-hour shifts, and that^it wa§ significant that in these collieries 
the attendance and wage levels seemed to be Righer ; the mino- 
rity therefore proposed a daily limit of 8 hours. This view was 
not, however, adopted by the majority of the Commission, 
Having regard to the difficulty of adjustment and the fad that 
w^'orkers were unaccustomed to regular hours, they recommended 
the reduction of hours worked on the surface to 54 a week and the 
examination of the possibility of a daily limitation to 10, 9 or 

8 hours. ® ’ r 

In 1931 the International Labour Conference, at its Fifteenth 
Session, adopted a Draft Convention limiting hours of work to 
7 hours and 45 minutes a day for underground work in hard- 
coal mines. ^ This Draft Convention w^as considered by both 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature which recommended that the 
Governor-General in Council should examine the possibility of 


^ Iiidian Mines (Amendment) Act, No. XIII of 1928. Leqidative Series, 

® Labour Gazette, Bombay, October 1931, p. 137. 

^ Report of the Royal Commisswh on Labour in India, pp. 126-129. 

^ Lnter.national Labour Conf53hence : Conventions and Recommendations, 
1919-1937, Convention No. SI. : 
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■fiirther limiting hours of work- in mines and sliouH place the 
results ,of this examination before .them. ^ 

In' accordance with this resolution, the Government of India 
•addressed, on 21.. September 1932, a, circular letterf.. to; Local 
Governments and Administrations for their ppinions, suggesting 
at the same time that 9 hours was. as low a daily limit as coujd 
.possibly be adopted at, present. Thle circular also agreed , provi- 
:;,sionalIy with, the follo,i^^ing recommendations of the Eoyal 'Com- 
mission on Labour : (a) . that no child under 14 years of age 
should be permitted to workLin or about a mine ; (6) that all 
accidents likely to involve enforced absence in excess of the wait- 
ing period under the Workmen's Compensation Act should be" 
reported weekly to the Chief Inspector through the'" district magis- 
trates, and (c) that it should I?e obligatory for Local Governments 
to publish reports d'f courts of encjuiry appointed by them under 
the Act to enquire into accidents. 

In the light of the opinions and criticisms of the Local 
Governnients and other interested j^arties, the Government df 
India framed a new Bill further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 
1923, for certain purjioses' and introduced it into the Legislative 
Assembly on 22 January 1935.^ The Bill was passed by the 
Assembly and the Council of State*on»8 and 15 April respectively 
and was assented to by the Governor-General on 21 April 1935. ^ 
It came into force on 1 October 1935. The main amendments 
made by the Act afe the following : ^ 

(1) Hours of work above ground are reduced from 60 in the 
ww.k and 12 in the day to 54 in the week and 10 in the day. The 
period of spreadover for work above ground is limited to 12 hours 
in the day including at least one hour's rest for 6 hours' work. 
The weekly hours of work below gr<fiind are the same as before, 
i.e. 54 hours, but daily hours are reduced from 12 to 9; moreover, 
these 9 hours are to be coiinUd from the moment the first worker 
leaves the surface until the moment when the last worker returns 
to the surface, so that, excluding the journey to and from the 


^ Legislative Assembly Debate^, 24 February 1932 ; Council of State 
Debates, 2 March 1932. • 

^ Bulletfn of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 49, Reduction of Hours 
of Work in Mines, 1932, pp. 1-4, 

Leqlsldiive Assembly Debates, 8 ^Aprii 1935, pp. 3940-3958; Council 
of stale Debates, 17 April 19S5, pp. 953-906^ 

Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, No. V of 1935. Legislative Series, 
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face, tlie actual hours of work underground are not likely to 
■ exceed 8 in some iiiines. 

minimum' age for the admission of children to 
employmeiit in mines is raised from 13 to 15 years, and ado- 
lescents between the ages of 15 and 17 years can be, employed 
underground only when they have been duly certified by quali- 
fied medical pmctitioners to be physically lit for the work ; the 
cerlificate of fitness must^ be in the custod"y of the inanager of: the 
mine and the, certified person' must^ carry a token of such certifi- 
cate while at work. 

(3) ' The Act of 1923 provided that Local Governments might; 
set up Mining Boards consisting of a person nominated by the 
Local Govermhent as chairman, the Chief Inspector or an inspec- 
tor, two persons nominated by the Local Government, of whom 
one should be qualified to repsesent the interests of the workers, 
and two representatives nominated by the mine owners. The new 
Act provides th|it the piiners should also have two representatives 
and that, in so far as they^are organised, these representatives 
should be electedf. 

(4) The Act also provides |hat {a} % record of accidents 

involving incapacity for 24 Jiours or more should be entered in 
the prescribed register and that copies of the entry should be sub- 
mitted to the Chief Inspector of Mines twice a year, and (5) Local 
Governments should publish the reports of courts of enquiry into 
accidents. ^ 

The question of further reduction of hours of work, especially 
those of underground workers, was pressed in the Legislative 
Assembly, and an undertaking was given by Government that 
after three years the whole question would be re-examined with a 
view to ascertaining whether hours could not be further reduced. 

The safety provisions of the Act were further reinforced by 
an amending Act of 2B April 1936. ^ ^ 

Provincial Legislation 

Provincial mining legislation is limited to the Mines Boards 
of Health Acts, the Bengal Mining Settlement Act of 1912 and the 
Bihar and Orissa Settlement Act of 1920, and makes provision for 


^ Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, No. XI of 1936, Legislative Series, 
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sanitary arrangements and housing accommodation in mining 
areas. 

Administration OF THE Law 

•» 

The administralion of Indian mining legislation is the cqgn- 
cern of tlie' Central Government! The Chief In^^ecior of MineS' ; 
and the inspecto.rs. of'* mines , are -appointed'' by the Governor- 
General in Conncil, who is also empowered to make regulations 
prescribing and regulating the duties and powers of the inspec- 
tors as well as regulations relating to health and safety, the duties 
and responsibilities of employers, etc. Among the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council is that of prohibitmg, restricting 
or regulating the employment' in mines or in any class of mine of 
women either below ground or jm special kinds of dangerous 
work ; and it was in virtue of this power that the regulations'* 
providing for the gradual elimination ^of the underground 
employment of women were issued. * * 

Power to make rules in regard to sanitation and various 
questions of employment^ registers, notices, etc. was granted to 
Local Governments, who could also, make rules for the appoint- 
ment of chairmen and members of "Mining Boards and for regulat- 
ing the procedure of such Boards, and for the appointment of 
courts of enquiry into accidents. In exercise of these powers 
almost all the Provincial Governments concerned, i.e. Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Madras, made rules 
under Ihe Act, These powers have now passed to the Central 
Government. 

Among the powers of inspectors is that of reguiiing mine 
managements to frame draft by-laws, consistent with^the Act and 
the regulations and rules in force, for the control and guidance of 
persons acting in the managjement of or employed in the mine ; 
these by-laws are to be such as the owner, agent or manager may 
deem necessary to prevent accident and provide for the safely, 
convenience and discipline of persons employed in the mine ; as 
approved by Local Governments, the by-laws have effect as if 
enacted in the Act. ,In 1936 such by-laws had been approved for 
606 coal nfines and 20 other mines, ^ 

In addition toMhe Chief Inspector of Mines and the inspectors 


^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, p. 44. 
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appointed by the GoYernor-General in Council, it is provided in 
the Mines Act that district magistrates may exercise the powers and 
perform'' some of the duties of inspectors, subject to the general 
and' special orders of Government. The full-time inspection staff 
in 1936 consisted of the Chief Inspector of Mines and 10 other 
inspectors. Following a recpm^mendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour,, two posts of assistant inspectors have recently 
been created; moreover, with a view to securing expert inspection 
relating to the health of employees jn mines, provincial and dis- 
trict medical and public health officers, whose Jurisdiction covers 
mining areas, have been appointed inspectors of mines. ^ 

Of 1,973 mines working under the scope of the Mines Act in 
1936, 1,071 or over one-half of the^total were inspected, the total 
number of separate inspections amounting Iq, 3,378. ^ The work 
of the inspectors included investigation into the causes and eir- 
eumstances of nearly all fatal accidents apd all important serious 
accidents, as vv^ell as -complaints hf breaches of regulations and 
rules. Inspections were also undertaken at the invitation of the 
mines desirous of obtaining advice on safety matters. Moreover, 
inspectors were often called upon to inves^tigate the causes of 
actual or threatened damage Ao dwelling houses and roads by 
reason of subsidence abov6 the underground workings of coal 
mines and in dealing with underground fires. ^ 

The functions of the Mining Boards which may be set up 
under the Mines Act are as^ follows : (1) the draft of any regula- 
tion made under the Act must be referred to every Mining Board 
and the draft of any rule to the Mining Board of the province 
concerned, and such regulations or rules may not be published 
until each su^^h Board has had a reasonable opportunity of report- 
ing on their expediency and suitability; (2) when there is dis- 
agreement between the inspectorate and a mine owner regarding 
the terms of by-laws, the question riiust be referred for settlement 
to the Mining Board; (3) a Court of Law may decide that a case 
brought before it by the inspectorate should more properly be 
investigated l]y a Mining Board and report the case to the Govern- 
ment for reference to the Board; provision is also made for such 


^ Government or India : Department of Industries and Labour, Noti- 
fication, M-1265, 20 April 1933. 

® Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India, 1936, pp. 57 and 122. 
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cases to be referred to a Committee instead of to a Mining Board, 
such Committee to consist of a chairman nominated by the 
Government, an expert nominated by the chairman and two per- 
sons representing the interests of the mine management and the 
workers respectively. In practice, the activities of the Mining 
Boards have been limited to the duties defined under (1) abowu 

In carrying out their duties. Mining ^oards may exercise such 
powers of an inspector under the Act as they think necessary or 
expedient for the purpose of deciding upon any matter referred to 
them. Such Boards have also the power of a Civil Court under 
the Code of Civil Procedure of 1908 for the purpose of enforcing 
the attendance of witnesses and compelling the production of 
documents and material objects. 

In cases of accidents. Government may appoint a competent 
person to be a court offenquiry and may also appoint experts as 
assessors to assist the court. As already noted, in accordance * 
with a recommendation of the Royal Comiqission^on Labour, the 
publication of the reports of courts^ of enquiry has been made 
obligatory by the Act of 1935. * 

The number of prosecutioijs for breaches of the provisions of 
the Mining Act in 1936 was 57, involving»93 persons, of whom 83 
were convicted. ^ * • 

4r. — Communications 

n , , 

% 

Legislation relating to conditions of work in communications 
in India is limited to railways and port services. 

The Indian Railways Act » 

. .. n 

Except in respect of railway workshops, which are covered 
by the Indian Factories Actf the conditions of work of Indian 
railway servants were, until recently, wholly determined by 
administrative decision of the Railway Board as regards State rail- 
ways and of the boards of directors as regards privately-owned 
railways. This situation was modified in 1930, in regard to the 
regulation of hours <§f work and rest, by the passing of the Indian 
Railways {Amendment) Act, which added a new Chapter YIA 


^Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, 
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.(liinitatioii of employment of railway serYants) to the' Railways' 
Act of ,1890. ' 

It will be remembered that the Hours of Work (Industry) 
ConYention,' 1919,' provided in its Article 10 for the adoption of the 
principle of a 60-hour week in India in such branches of railway 
wprk as shall be specified -for this purpose by , the competent 
authority ”, anii that the Weekly Rest (Industry) (Convention, 
1921,, also provided for the application of the, weekly rest in India 
within the same limits- as .those laid down in the Hours Gonven-' 
tion. Until 1930 the application of these Conventions, ratified in 
1921 and 1923 respectively by the Government of India, was par- 
tially ensured by administrative action. It was to secure a statu- 
tory obligation to apply the provisions of these Conventions to 
railways that the Act of 1930 was passed. ^ 

The provisions introduceOi into the Railways Act by the 
Amending Act of 1930 apply to such railway servants or classes of 
railway servants as the Governor-General In Council may by rules 
prescribe. The hours of work of such railway servants, other than 
those whose work has been declared to be essentially intermittent 
on the ground that it involves lon^ periods of inaction, may not 
be employed for more tb^n 60 hours a week on the average in any 
month ; railway servants whose work is essentially intermittent 
may not be employed for more than 84 hours in any week. Pro- 
vision is made for temporary exceptions to these limitations in 
cases of emergency and exceptional pressure of work, subject to 
the payment of an overtime rale of one-und-a-quarter times the 
ordinary rate of pay. A weekly rest of not less than 24 consecutive 
hours is to be granted, each week commencing on Sunday, to 
railway servants covered by the Act, with the exception of those 
whose work is essentially intermittent or to whom, under rules 
made by the Governor-General in Council, prescribed periods of 
rest on a scale less than the above may be granted. 

The power to make rules under the Act is granted to the 
Governor-General in Council and, in exercise of this power, the 
Railway Servants' Hours of Employment Rules of 1931 were 
issued. ^ The'se rules provide for the limitation of hours of work 
and for the grant of periodical rests to certajn classes of railway 
servants, but exclude from their operation : (a) runTiing staff, 


^ Indian Railways* (Amendment) Act, No. XIV of 1930. Legislative 
Series, 1930, Ind. 1. 

* Gazette of India, 1 January 1931, Part IV. 
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namely,, drivers, guards and others who. habitually work on ruii"' 
ttiiig trains; (6) watchmen, watermen,.' sweepers and gatekeepers 
whose employment may be declared' to be intermittent and ' of , a 
specially light character ; (c) persons in positions of supervision 
or .management or in confidential employipent ; . (d). persons 
employed in factories or mines coming within the. scope of the., ■ 
Factories and Mines Acts. ^ Exceptions to the weekly rest provi- :.; 
'sions are made for' the *permanent- way and engineering w.orks 
staff, who are granted one period of rest of not less than 48 con- 
secutive hours or two periods* of not less than 24 hours in every 
month, . , ’ ■ 

The coming into force of the Act in respect of any particu- " 
lar railway depends on the publication of a notification to that 
effect by the Governor-General in Council. Such notifications 
have been issued directix^g that the Act should come into force in 
respect of the North Western, East Indian, Great Indian Penin- 
sula, Eastern Bengal, Bombay,* Baroda and Central India, and 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways. All the State-managed 
railways, and two of the largest company-maniiged systems, are 
now within the scopg of the Act; they employ the majority of the 
workers to whom the Act could be* applied. It should also be 
noted that, although the provision*s of the 1930 Act have not yet 
been extended to all the company-managed railways, most of their 
employees are believed to be working within the restricted limits 
laid down in the Act. ^ ^ 

For the inspection '*b£ the application of the Act of 1930 and 
the rules made thereunder, the Act empowers the Governor- 
General in Council to appoint supervisors of railway labour. 
Under this provision, a Supervisor of Railway ^Labour was 
appointed with effect from 1 April 1931; he is assisteji by a staff 
of 10 inspectors. In carrying out their duties, the inspectors have 
been instructed to rectify breaiches of the Act'and rules on the spot, 
where this can be done in collaboration with the local supervising 
authorities, and this method has been found highly satisfactory, ® 


^ Government of India, Railway Department : Annual Report on the 
Working of the Hours *of Employment Regulations on the North Western 
and East Indian Railways, 1931-1932, p. 22. 

2 Annual Report ^on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regu- 
lations on the North Western, East Indian, Eastern Bengal, Great Indian 
Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Cenhral India, and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways, 1936-1937, pp. 1-2. 

® Report by Railway Board on Indian Railways, 1931-1932, p. 57. 
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■For the purposes of inspection, the various branches of rail- 
way work are grouped 'in four categories : (1) transportation 

: establishments, consisting of station staff, each station being; 
regarded as one establishment ; ' (2) way and works establish- 
ments, or those under permanent way inspectors and inspectors 
of works ; (3) power, carriage and wagon establishments, con- 

sisting of locomotive shed 'staff, etc. ; and (4) miscellaneous 
establishments consisting of medical, watch and ward, office staff, 
etc. In ■1936-1937, -5, 070'such establishments employing 477,801 
persons were inspected. ^ 

The Indian Ports Act 

r ' 

Until 1934 the only provisions relating do labour in Indian 
ports were contained in the Indian Ports Act. First enacted in 
1889 i this Act and subsequent amendments were consolidated by 
Act XV of 1903, which was furtlier amended in 1922 a:nd 1931. 
Up to 1922 the p^’ovisions fer the regulation of labour conditions 
were confined to the empowering of Local Governments to regu- 
late the employment of persons engaged in 'deaning or painting 
vessels, or in working in the bilges, boilers or double bottoms of 
vessels in port. By the amending Act of 1922 Local Governments 
were required to frame rules prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under 12 years of age upon the handling of goods at piers, 
Jetties, landing-places, wharves, quays, /locks, warehouses and 
sheds. ^ This amendment did not, however, prevent the employ- 
ment of children below the prescribed age in coaling ships, and 
this object^ was achieved by the amending Act of 1931, which 
prohibited the employment of children under 12 years of age in 
handling goods anywhere within the ports to which the Act 
applies. ® ^ 

Considering that work in handling goods in ports is unsuit- 
able for children and a system of half-time working is not prac- 
ticable, the Royal Commission on Labour recommended that the 
minimum age for employment of children in ports should be 


^ Annual Report on the Working of the Hours oj Employment Regu- 
lations, etc., 1936-1937, pp. 3-4. 

^ Act No. XV of 1922. Legislation Series, 1922, Ind. 3. 

® Act No. XI of 1931 . — aii Act further to amend the Indian Ports 
Act, 1908, for certain purposes. 
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raised to 14 years, and that the factory inspectors should be 
entrusted with securing the observance of the law in this respect. ^ 
The Commission also considered that the limitation of hours of 
work of dockers is necessary and recommended that the normal 
daily hours prescribed by the law should be.fixed at 9, but that 
overtime should be allowed up to a maximum of 3 additional 
hours on any one day, subject to the payment of overtime at an 
increased rate of at least 331 per cent, over the ordinary rates. 
On 3 November 1932 the Government of India addressed a circular 
letter to all Local Governments controlling major or minor ports, 
asking their opinion on the question. ® 

The Indian Dock J^abourers Act, 1934 

This Act, which is the most important legislative measure 
yet adopted in India for tjie protection of port workers, was passed 
specifically to give effect to tThe Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 19S2. A The Act provides that 
the Governor-General in Council may make regulations : 

(а) for the safety of working places pn store and of any regular 
approaches ovei" a dock, w^harf oisi quay or other similar pre- 
mises which workers have to use for going to or from a 
working place at which the loading and unloading of cargo 
or fuel are caMed on and for the lighting and fencing of 
such places and approaches ; 

(б) prescribing the nature of the means of access to a ship ; 

(c) prescribing the measures to be taken to ensure the safe 

transport of workers to a ship by water ; « 

(d) prescribing the nature of the means of access from the dock 
to the hold of a ship ; 

(e) prescribing the measuresi to be taken ^o protect hatchways 
and other dangerous openings ; 

(/) for the efficient lighting of means of access ; 

(g) for the safety of workers engaged in removing or replacing 

hatch coverings and beams ; ^ 

(h) for the safety of Jioisting gear ; 


^ Report of the Royal Commissiori gn Labour in India, p. 189. 

® Labour Gazette, Bombay, March. 1933, pp. 529-530. 

3 Indian Dock Labourers Act, No. XIX of 1934. Legislative Series, 1934, 
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■■ (lO' ■ for the fencmg of m ;/ 

(/) for regulating safety appliances on derricks, : etc. ; 

(fc) lor* precautions in regard to exhaust and Myc steam ; 

(l) for the employment of .competent and , reliable persons to 
operate lifting ^nd transporting machinery ; 

(m) for safety in stacking and handling cargo ; 

(n) for facilitating the^ escape, of workers from the hold, etc. ; 

(o) precautions in the use of stages and Vucks ; 

(p) precautions in handling dangerous goods ; 

(q) for the rendering of first-aid to injured persons and removal 
to the nearest place of treatment ; 

" (r) rescue from drowning ; 

(s) prescribing abstracts of the Act and regulations ; 

(f) notices of accidents, etc. ; 

(u) specifying the persons and authorities responsible for com- 
pliance with the regulations made under the Act ; 

(u) defining exemptions ; 

(w) defining additional powers of inspectors ; 

(x) providing generally for the safety of workers. 

c 

Government may make rule^ regarding^ inspection and may 
appoint suitable persons to be inspectors for the purposes of the 
Act within local limits. In addition, all principal officers of 
the Merchant Marine Department are inspectors under the Act, 
ex ojficio, within the limits of their charges.. The Act also pro- 
vides penalties extending Cb Rs.500 for cartain offences against its 
provisions and fixes a time limit of six months within which a 
prosecution may be preferred in the case of an alleged offence. ^ 

5. — Other Legislation 

Besides the above legislation j^nacted for the regulation of 
labour conditions in the main branches of industry in accordance 
with the particular needs of each branch, a series of Acts has been 
passed in recent years which may be divided into (1) legislation 
which is applicable to bodies of workers, irrespective of the indus- 
try in which they are employed,*^ and (2) legislation which is 
intended mainly for promoting the welfare of tho workers. 
Although most of these measures have been enacted by the Central 


^ Gazette of India, 25 August 1934, Part IV, pp. 55-57. 
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LegisIaturOj some of tliem fall within the category of provincial, 
legislation ; they,, relate ' mainly ..to employme.ni ol^ children, 
,ixiaternity .benefit,, .payment. and protection of wages, 'workmen's., 
compensation, trade unionism, industrial disputes and industrial 
housing. ' . ■ 

* 

The Children (Pledging of Labqur) .Act? ,1933 

No measures have yet been taken by the Central Legislature 
in India in regard to the employment of children on plantalions, 
in non-regulaied factories and in non-industrial occupations. 
The Pioyal Commission on Labour recommended that the age for"* 
admission of children to employment on plantations and in non- 
regulaied factories should be fixed at 10 years, ^ and, as recorded 
above, this has been doiie in the Central Provinces in the case of 
non-regulated factories. ^ 

Legislative action has also been taken lo suppress the system 
of mortgaging the labour of children in accordance with the 
Commission’s recommendation. This system, which consists in 
the making to parents or guardians of loans or advances on 
agreement, either written or oral^ in return for the labour of 
their children, was^found by the Conlmission to exist in several 
industries (e.g. Amritsar carpet factories and bidi factories) and 
it recommended strong measures to eradicate the evil. ^ It was 
for this purpose that the Children (Pl(^ging of Labour) Act was 
passed in 1933. ® 

In virtue of this Act, any agreement to pledge the labour of a 
child is void, an “ agreement to pledge the labour of a child ” 
being defined as an agreement, written or oral, ^.^presscd or 
implied, whereby the parent or guardian in return for any pay- 
ment or benefit undertakes to cause or allow the Services of a 
person under 15 years of age*to be utilised*in any employment, 
provided that an agreement made without detriment to a child, 
and not made in consideration of any benefit other than reason- 
able wages to be paid for the child’s services, and terminable at 
not more than a week’s notice, is not an agreement within the 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 101 and 415. 
^ Ibid., pp. 96-98 and 102. ^ ^ 

® No. 11 of 1933 ; Legislative Series, 1933, Ind. 1. See also Legislative 
Assembly Debates, 1 and 6 February 1933. 
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meaning of- the definition. Parents or .guardians, making" an 
agreement to, pledge a child are liable to punishment,, with fine 
which may extend to Rs.'50, and • employers taking part in the 
pledging, or employing children whose labour has been pledged, 
may be punished with'- fine which may extend to Rs.200. The 
4ct came into operation immediately, with the exception of the 
penal clauses, Vhich 'were put into force on 1 July -1933. 

Maternity Benefit Acts 

Up to the present, legislation for the protection of women in 
childbirth has been treated as a provincial subject. 

When the Childbirth Convention, 1919, was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Washington a resolution was 
passed asking the Government of India" to make a study of the 
question of the employment of women before and after childbirth, 
and of maternity benefits, and to report to the Conference. ^ In 
pursuance of this resolution the Government of India consulted 
Local Governments, medical and welfare authorities, and 
employers, and a report was laid before the 1921 Session of the 
International Labour Confei'ence. The general conclusions of the 
enquiry were that it would not be possible tO apply the Conven- 
tion in India owing to the impossibility of enforcing the conipul- 
sory periods of absence from work, the shortage of medical 
women who would be necessary for issuing medical certificates, 
the impracticability of compulsory contribution schemes to pro- 
vide benefits and the absence of need for provisions regarding 
nursing periods and for the protection of women from loss of 
employment during pregnancy. Nevertheless, the majority of 
the provincial Governments agreed to endeavour to persuade 
employers to start voluntary benefit schemes and to assist them 
financially. Arrangements by LocS.! Governments for providing 
medical aid by women doctors to women workers in childbirth 
were also reported. ^ 

Further ^enquiries into the question of maternity benefit 
schemes were made by the Governments of Bombay and Bengal 
and these were followed in 1924 b/'an enquiry by the Government 


^ Final Record of the International Labour Conference, 1919, p. 277. 
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of, India.. ^ Menti.on may also be made of a' private member.’s. Bill 
which: was .introduced into the Legislative Assembly in. 1924,., This 
Bill,, which sought to prevent the employment, of in .lac- 

"toriesV mines and tea 'estates immediately-. before and ■after, coii- 
fineiiie,.iit and, to provide, for the, payment oL benefit during the 
period of confinement, was not accepted by . the Government of 
India on the ground that the necessity for |uch a -measure had not 
yet been, -established, tlial; the principle of the. Bill wa,s que.s'tioii- 
able and that -the results' of the measure might be harmful to 
women workers. ^ 

The first measure of provincial, legislation 'was' the Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act of 1929, ^ and this was followed by the pass- 
ing of an Act ill the Central Provinces in 1930. ^ 

It was at, this period that the Royal Commission on Labour 
enquired into the q?iestit»n of maternity benefit, as a result of 
which it recommended that legislation should be enacted through- 
out India jon the lines of ilie Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
that such legislation should apply to ^mmen employed full timi? 
in non-seasonai factories covered by the Factories Act, that the 
scheme should be nyn-cohtributory, the entire cost of benefit 
being borne at first by the employees, but in the event of any 
general scheme of ^social insurance being adopted, maternity 
benefits should be incorporated and the cost shared by the State, 
the employer and the worker, that the maximum benefit period 
should be four weeks before and four weeks after childbirth and 
the qualifying period ndt less than nine months or a year, that 
benefit should be closely linked to treatment, and that administra- 
tion should be entrusted as far as possible to women factory 
inspectors. The’ Commission also recommended legisfetion pro- 
viding maternity benefit for women on plantations. ® , 

With a view to giving effect to some of these recommenda- 
tions as well as to amend othe» provisions oflhe existing Act, the 
Government of Bombay passed the Bombay Maternity Benefit 


^ Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 32, Indian Maternity 
Benefit Schemes, pp. 1-21. 

® A. G. Clow : The State and Industry, p. 163. 

Bombay Maternity^ Benefit Act, No. VII of 1929; Legislative Series^ 
1929, Ind. 4- '‘Royal Commission on Labour in India : Memorandum from the 
Government of Bombay, 1929, p. 54. 

The Central Provinces Maternity^%nefit Act, No. VI of 19-^0 ; Legis-- 
lative Series, 1930. Ind. 2, Formal amendments to this Act were made 
by Act No. XXn of 1935. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India^ pp. 263-265, 412. 
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{Amendment) Act in 1934,^ , A Maternity' Bene'fit Act, based 'on 
that of Bombay, was also passed in the Madras Presidency in 1934, 
and , came into force on 1 April 1935,;^ the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1929, and the rules issued thereunder, were extended, 
subject to some modifications, to AJmer-Merwara in 1932;,^ and'^ on 
';.l January 1937, the Chief Commissioner of 'Delhi brought the 
Bombay Act into force m the province of Delhi. 

' ■ The ■ essential features of the Maternity Benefit Acts are' the 
following.' : (1)' all of them relate to women working'.in' factories, 
and in Madras application is specifically limited to non-seasonal 
factories; (2) ih all cases the entire cost is to be borne by em- 
ployers; (3) the maximum period for which the benefit is avail- 
able is eight weeks in Bombay and the Central Provinces, and 
seven weeks in Madras, being four or three weeks before and four 
weeks after the birth of the child ; and {4) the amount of benefit 
is eight annas a day in the Madras Presidency and in the cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad^ and Kara^chi in the Bombay Presidency, 
wdile in the rest of the Bombay Presidency and in the Central 
Provinces the benefit is at the average rate of the woman’s daily 
earnings calculated on the wages^ earned dijring a period of three 
months preceding the day ©n which she is entitled to receive the 
benefit, or at the rate of eight annas a day; whichever is less ; 
(5) the woman must have been in the service of the employer, 
from whom she claims benefit, for nine months, and she must 
not work in any other pj^ace during the period of absence from 
work ; (6) a woman may not be disclfarged from her employ- 
ment during the period of absence from work. As regards the 
payment of benefit, the Bombay Act provides three alternative 
methods, any one of which may be adopted By the employer 
after lakipg the wishes of the woman concerned into con- 
sideration; these alternatives are (1) payment for four weeks on 
production of medical certificate rthat confinement is expected 
within a month and for the remaining four weeks on production 
of the birth certificate of the child, (2) payment for the period 
up to delivery on production of birth certificate and remainder 
after four weeks, (3) payment for the whole benefit period on 
production of birth certificate l^vithin six, weeks of delivery. 


^ No. V of 1934; Legislative Series, 1934, lad. 3. 

® Labour Gazette, July 1933, pp.'835.837 ; Sepicmber 1933, p. 21 ; Fort 
St George Gazelle, 19 March 1935, Part IV, pp. 47-51. 

® Government of India : Third Report 1934, p. 8. 
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Claims for benefit depending on the production of a birth certifi- 
cate must be made within six months of delivery. 

Payment and Protection of Wages Legislation 

There has been much discussiomin recent years of the ques- 
tion of legislation relating to the payment hnd protection of wages 
earned by industrial,, workers. The' purposes of such' legislation 
would be to secure (1)' prompt payment of, and, regulation of 
deductions from, wages earned, ( 2 ) protection against attach- 
ment of wages for debt, (3) protection against imprisonment for ^ 
debt, (4) protection against besetting for collecting debts, and 
(5) liquidation of unsecured d^bts. 

The most impcrtanl measures yet taken are contained in 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The first suggestion for 
legislation in regard to ^payment of wage§ was made in a pri- 
vate meixrber's Bill, called the Weekly Paynient Bill, which was 
brought before the Legislative Assembly in 1925 aiad which sought 
to remedy some of the evils of withholding wages, delays in 
paying wages, and mkking dedhctions from wages in respect of 
fines ; this Bill was withdrawn on the assurance that the question 
was under consideration by Government. ^ Enquiries were made 
by the Bombay Labour Office in 1925 and by the Government of 
India in 1926, and ??evealed both a lack of uniformity regarding 
periods of wage payment^ in different iildustries and the existence 
of abuses both in respect of delays and fines. ® The question also 
engaged the attention of the Royal Commission on Labour, which 
made a number *of recommendations, on the basis of :v'diich the 
Government of India introduced the Payment of Wa^es Bill into 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933. The Bill, however, lapsed, and 
the Government of India revised the original Bill in the light of 
the opinions and criticism of Local Governments and Administra- 
tions and reintroduced it in 1935. The Act was passed in 1936 , 
and came into force in March 1937. ® 

The principal provisions of the Act are as foilovN^ : 

(1) The Act applies, in t^e first instance, to the payment of 


^ A, G. Glow : Tile State and Industry, p. 163 ; Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, p. 237. 

^ Bulletin of Indian Industrm and Labour, No. 34, Periods of Wage 
Payment, 1925, pp. 1-3 : Labour Gazette, January 1925, pp. 491-502. 

® No, IV of 1936 ; Legislative Series, 1936, Ind. 
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■\^''a;C'es io persons employed in factories .and on railways, but Local 
Govern men Is are empowered to extend any or all pi tlieproYisions 
to any oilier iiidiistrial establislimenls or classes of estab!isliiii.eiii's, 
Tlie Act. does not appi‘\y to wages which: average PiS.200 a' moiith 
or more. 

(2) . Tlie=-periods iii' respect, of wliicli wages are payable must 
be fixed, and no .wage-period may exceed one mc):nlh. In liie case 
of irridertakiiigs einployiiig less than one thoiisaiid persons, wages 
iiinst he paid before the expiry of the seventh ■ day, afier ihe period 
for v\hich they are due, and in, other cases before llie expiry of Ihe 
tenth day. Discharged 'workers' must be' paid be:fore the expiry' 
of the second working day .from^the clay on which e;niployT.n.eiit is 
terminaled. All payments . must 'fe made on a wm.rking day, .a:iid 
must be in cash or cui'rcncy notes, or bolh. - 

(3) Dcduclions from wages may only be of the following 
kinds: (a) fines, (6) deductions for absence from duty, 
■(c) deduclionS for damage lo or loss of goods or for loss-of money 
where such damage or loss is attributable to neglect or default, 
(cl) deductions for house-accommodation supplied by the em- 
ployer, (e) deduclions for authorised amenities and services sup- 
plied by the employer,^' (/) Seductions for recovery of advances or 
for adjustment of over-payment of wages, (g) deductions of in- 
come tax, (h) deductions ordered by a competent jurisdiction, 
(i) deductions in respect of provident funds,, and (/) deductions 
for payments to co-operative societies ordo a scheme of insurance 
maintained by the Indian Post Office. 

Fines may only be imposed for acts and omissions specified 
in nolices.approved by the competent authority; they may not be 
imposed on" children under 15 years of age; the total amount of 
fine may ‘not exceed an amount equal to half-an-anna in the 
rupee (i.e. one thirty-second part of the wages payable in respect 
of the wage-period) ; no fine may lie recovered by instalments or 
after the expiry of sixty days from the day of the act or omission 
for which it was imposed; fines must be recorded in a register 
and the sums obtained must be applied to purposes beneficial to 
the persons employed in the undediaking. 

The amount of deductions for absence from duly may not 
exceed a sum which bears the same propoiliQuate relationship lo 
the wages payable in respect rof the wage-period as the period of 
absence does to such wage-period; except that where ten or more 
persons acting in concert absent themselves without giving due 
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notice and willioot reasonable cause the dediiclioii may include 
the amount of Avages 'iliat would have been payable cluriiig the 
period of notice up to a maximum of eight days’ wages. By an 
aiiieiidliig Act, No. XX1.1 oi 1937 ,. emplpyers Avere further , em- 
poAvered to AAu‘ih.h.old Avages in the case of. sfey-iii ” strikes. 

Deduclloiis for damage or los's may not exceechihe amount of 
the damage or loss to employer. ' 

, Dediiciioiis for. house accommo.dation and for ameiiities aiicl" ' 
services may only be made Avhen these have been accepted by the 
Avorker and may not exceed an amount equivalent l.o tlieir A’alue. 

An advance of money made before employment must be. 
recovered from the first payment of Avages; adA^ances for I ravelling 
expenses are not recoverable. ^Amounts and melbods oC recovery 
of advances of wagies subject to regulation by Provincial 
.GoveiTimeiits. . ... ., 

(4) Claims on account either of deductions or of delay in 
the payn^eiit of wages are dealt AAuth by a special aullioriiy, which 
has power to order payment to the claimant of«tbe sum wrong- 
fully AAiihlield plus compe,nsation up to ten times the sum in the 
case of deductions and Rs.lO indhe case of delay. 

(5) Infringements of the law^are liable to prosecution, but 
such prosecutions cannot be instituted unless a successful claim 
has been made under the provisions mentioned above, and the 
authority appointed under those provisions or the appellate court 
considers a prosecution |o be warranted. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India also made recom- 
mendalions regarding imprisonment for debt. Under section 51 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 , any male {Jeblor Avas 
liable to he arrested and imprisoned for six monOis*in execution 
of a decree for the payment of more than Rs.50 and for six weeks 
in the case of a smaller sum. ' The Commis^sioii understood that 
the courts of law were reluctant to order imprisonment, and the 
fact that the creditor had to support the debtor in prisoji made 
the former unAA^illing to secure the detention of a penniless deb- 
tor; but the threat of imprisonment was a AA^eapon ii# the hands of 
the moneylender. The Coni^nission, therefore, recommended 
that, in the* case of industrial workers in receipt of wages less than 


^ B'ormal amendments to the Act , were made by another amending 
Act, No. XX of 1937.- ' ' 
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R's.lOO a riionth, arrest and imprisonment, for .debt should be abol- 
ished except where the debtor had been proved' to be both able 
and nnw-illiiig to pay. ^ .The Government of In,clia consiilled Pro- 
vincial Governments and public opinion on this subject in 1933. 
In 1934, a Relief of- Indebtedness Act was passed in the Punjab 
(IVo. Vll of 19r34) which abolishes imprisonment for debt except 
when the debtor refuses^ to pay a sum x^dtliin his capacity from 
such property as is liable to attachment. The next step was taken 
by the Government of India which^mtrodiiced, in 1935, a Bill to ' 
amend the Code^of Civil Procedure. The , Act, which was , passed 
in 1936 (Act No. XXI of 1936) prevents the imprisonment of 
debtors except where the debtor is likely to obstruct or delay 
execulion of an order of the Coujt by leaving the area of the 
Court’s jurisdiction, where there has been a dishonest transfer of 
property, where the debtor is able to pay from assets liable to 
attachment, or where the debtor is liabl^ in a fiduciary capacity; 
the Act is not- limited to industfial workers, but applies to all 
judgment-debtors. ^ 

Another question to which the Royal Commission drew 
attention is that of attachment of wages. Under section 60 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, a moneylender can secure the 
attachment of the wages of any person who is not a labourer or a 
domestic servant — the majority of workers in organised indus- 
tries not being held to be labourers in the sense of this provision 
— and can use the employer as his debt collector. In particular, 
in regard to railway servants and the employees of local author- 
ities — and sometimes to workers in private employment — the 
moneylender can secure an order requiring the employer to 
recover from the debtor’s wages an amount equal to half the 
wages or an amount by which the wage exceeds Rs.20, whichever 
is less, until the debt is discharged. The Commission recom- 
mended that the wages and salaries of workmen receiving less 
than Rs.300 a month should be entirely exempted from attach- 
ment. ^ 

With a yiew to giving effect to these recommendations, a 
private Bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly on 
24 March 1933. ^ This Bill was not proc?>eded with and the 


^ Report of the Royal Commisstoh on Labour in India, p. 232. 
^ Ibid., pp. 231-232. 

® Gazette of India, 1 April 1933, Part V, pp. 66-67. 
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Govemiiieiit of India,' on 18. February' 1935, ^ irrtrodnced , a ' new 
Bi,ll further to amend' section 60 of the Code of Civil Procedure, . 
1908, for certain:, .purposes. ^ This measure proposedVtliat.' salaries,; (x 
not exceeding Rs.lOO a' month, of .all workers should be totally'.,, ,, 
. exempt .from attachment, that the ■ pay"*©! servants ' of Govern- ; ■ 

. ment, railway companies and local authorities receiving mose ': 
tlmn Rs.lOO a. month-, should he exempt |o the extent of the first ; ' 
.Rs.lOO" an.d -one-half of the remainder, and that, whileVxthe .■ 
^attachable portion of the pay of- servants of Government, railway 
companies and local authorities should remain as at present liable 
to continuous attachment, the period of attachment should be so 
restricteci that after a debtor’s pay has been attached for a total'’ 
period of two years (in one or more periods) no further attach- 
ment should be possible in favour of the same decree or in favour 
of any other decree until twelve months have elapsed. The Bill 
was passed in February 1937 and became Act No. IX of 1937. It ^ 
applies only to decrees obtained‘»on or aftef ] June^l937. 

Instead, however, of taking legal proceedings for the recov- 
ery of the debts, many moneylenders use intiijiidal ion or even 
violence. The RoyaJ Commission on Labour found that there 
were “ many moneylenders who prey upon workers and depend 
upon the threat of"»vioIence rather than of the processes of the : 
law. The lathi is the only court to which they appeal, and they 
may be seen waiting outside the factory gate on pay-day ready 
to pounce on their'debtors as they eii^erge. ” The ordinary cri- 
minal law does not confain any provision making such besetting 
an offence, and the Royal Commission recommended that be- 
setting an industrial establishment for the recovery of debts / 
should be made a criminal and cognisable offence,^ alid defined 
besetting as “ loitering within the precincts or near or.within the 
sight of any gate or outlet of the establishment. ” 

This recommendation of the Commission was incorporated in 
a private member’s Bill, which was introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly on 24 March 1933, and which sought to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
with a view to making besetting a criminal offence but before 
this Bill was procegied with further, the Government of India 


^ Legislative Assembly Debates, february 1935, p. 939. 

^ Gazette of India, 23 February 1935, Part V, pp. 25-26. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 235-236. 
^ Gazette of India, 1 April 1933, Part Y, p. 61. 
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■ coiisiilted Local Governments' and came to the conclusion, that 
ceiitrai iegislation on the subject 'Was" not called for. ^ 

:'' Tlie (fiiestion of. legislation' relating to besetting has since 
been, ‘under consideration by' some Provincial Governnients,. and, 
in 1934,,' at the suggestion of the. Cover nnieiit of India, an Act to 
prevent the recovery of debts, from cer'iaiii classes of workmen by 
besetting theii'*^ places of work was passed in' Bengal. ^ 

' ■ 'The Bengal Workmen’s Pro'tection iVct provides that whoever 
kii‘ters in or near any (a) mine, (5) dock, wharf, or Jetty, (c) .rail- 
wa-y Citation or^yard, or (cl) factory /with a view tO' recovering any 
debt , Itoih any workmen . e,mplo'yed therein is, to be liable, to 
puiiislirnent with imprisonment which may extend to six monihs, 
or with fine, or both. The Act applies, in ihe first instance, to 
Calculla (Uk! (he disiricls of 24 palganas, Hooghly and Howrah, 
but the Local Governmenl, by notification iirihe Calcutta Gazette, 
may extend ils scope lo any olher specified area. 

Anoiher Act of the same cli.aracler'^bul of wider scope M'as 
passed in (he Cenlraf Provinces in November 193(3 and came into 
force in March 1037. ^ ® 

The Royal Commission on Labour furlher recommended 
legislation relating to the liquidation of unsecured debts due from 
workmen. “Much of th^ present misery”, the Commission 
reported, “ is due lo the readiness of the moneylender to enter 
into conlracls which he knows the debtor cannot fulfil, or at best 
can fulfil only by suffering severe and prolonged hardship... The 
assistance of ihe law should be reslricted' lo the recovery of such 
sums as the borrower can reasonably repay in a limited period of 
time. ” The Commission therefore proposed lhal, on the pre- 
sentation of an application by a wairkman gixing a slalement of 
his debts anci creditors and assets, the Court should estimate the 
workman’s assets, his probable earnings and reasonable expen- 
diture for the maintenance of himgelf and his family during the 
ensuing two years, and should make an order to pay based on the 
difference between the two amounts; the order should be executed 
in the usual way, but should not be valid for more than three 
years. "" 

The Government of India exa-mined the possibility of intro- 


^ Government of India : Third^Beport, 1934, }>. 25. 

- Aci. No. IV of 1935 ; Legislative Series ^ 1935, Irid. 4. 

^ Geiilral Provinces ProlecUoa of Debtors Act, INo. IV of 1937. 
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cliiciiig experiiiieiitaL^ k this.- type applicable to the 

Proviace of Dellii in the first i.ii stance, but no legislative measures 
were' taken ais it was tliouglit that. the legislation regarding atJacli- 
■:meiit of waiges would .afford: fuller protection than tlie liquidation 
proposals. The sc. iie.me' prepared, for Delhi was, liowever, fol- ' 
lowed to a considerable extent in. a Bill introcliiced in the Central 
Provinces iiv ,,1935. c Tliis Bill ■w’^as passed in T93CP as the Central 
'ProAi.iices' Ad,Jiistme.iit ; ■^nd,' Liquidation ’^of Industrial Workers' 
Debt Acl, 'No.;;V The' Act.'-is.. applicable to indoslrial 

wo,riiers,receivliig not more than Rs.50 a.montli in such Jireas as 
the Local Goveriiiiieiit may direct;', it wasv.brougiit info force in 
certain areas ' oil' 1' January 1937. , On application by a workniaiif 
wdiose debts exceed his assets plus th.ree mon.ilis,’,yvages, the Court . 
as,ce.rta:ins . the . true' amount, o?. the -debi'' 'after' .reducing usurious ■ 
rateS' of in.terest. in ii’ccoT^dance with the ''principle that the aggrc- ;, 
gale of in teresfv' may .not exceed; the principal of the debt,. 'and fixes *■ 
the, amount which, the,, 'horrowgr. c'an rep.^y. within ii. reasonable.' ■ 
'.lime.' by 'Teferen.'ce, to .Ihe, worker’s .w^'ages .a.n'd ;the Wuml.)e,r .of :hfs , 
dependants; .the' a.moi,int,, of. . the', worker’s .:wages he . may be'. , 
'.required to pay 'varies fro.m one-sixth .to one-third .and; payments ', 
may .extend „over.:36: months. ^ 

,, The;.' W ohKMEN;k-.;CbMPENSAT:io!x'',' A ct: 

Although the xjuestion of workmen’s -compensation in the 
case of fatal or serious ascidents'was fi/st raised in India in liS84, ^ 
and the impoiianee of enacting workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion was urged b\ factory and mining inspectors as a method of 
crealing- a greater sense of responsibility among emplo>ers and 
thus of securing more ade{|iiaie provision for safety, ho legisiutive 
measures were taken until 1922, when a new section 43A was 
inserted in the Indian Factories Act giving^power to a crirniiial 
court to order the whole or part of a fine imposed in lespecl of an 
offence causing bodily injury or death to be paid as compensation 
lo the injured person or, in the case of death, to his legal repre- 
sentative. The Government of India had, iiov\«ever, already 


^ Bulleiin of Indian Industries and Labour^ No. 61 : Indiao La])our 
Legislation, 1932-193?, pp. 19-20. 

“ Gbcat Hr n AIN : ParUamenlary Papers^ 1890-1891, t'oi. 59, H. of C., 86, 
p. 110. ' \ ' 

^ Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, No. II of ]922. 
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decided in 1920 to 'initiate legislation for workmen’s: compensa- 
tion and, after due consultation with the Local Goveminents and 
employers’ and workers’ associations, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was passed in 1923. ^ ■ 

The main provisioi^ of this Act were as follows : 

r 

(1) Scope. — The Act was not general in its scope, but 
applied with certain exceptions to railway servants and to persons 
employed either by way of manual labour^ or on monthly wages 
not exceeding Rs.300, on tramway services, in factories as defined 
in the Tndian 'Factories ' Act, in mines as defined in the Indian 
Mines Act, on loading, unloading or coaling ships at docks, etc., 

" where mechanical power was used, in the construction, repair or 
demolition of certain types of buildings and bridges, on telegraph 
or telephone lines and posts or overhead electric cables, in con- 
nection with sewers and in fire brigade s^irvices. The Act further 
'' applied to certain specified occupational diseases, and the Gover- 
nor-General in Gouncii was empowered to extend its application 
to other such diseases as well as to hazardous occupations. 

(2) Title tQ compensation. — Workmen coming within the 
scope of the Act were entitled to compensation from the employer 
in case of personal injury caused by accident arising out of and in 
the course of the employment^ provided that the incapacity lasted 
more than ten days and that the injury was not caused by the fault 
of the workmen (i.e. drunkenness, wilful disobedience to an order 
expressly given, or to a rple expressly framed, to ensure safety, 
wilful removal or disregard of safety appliances) . 

(3) Amount of compensation. — The Act distinguished be- 
tween death, permanent total disablement, permanent partial dis- 
ablement and temporary disablement. In the case of the death of 
an adult, his dependants (defined as a wife, husband, parent, 
minor son, unmarried daughter, married daughter who was a 
minor, minor brother or unmarried sister, minor children of a 
deceased son, and, where no parent was alive, a paternal grand- 
parent) were to receive a sum equal to thirty months’ wages or 
Rs.2,500, whichever was less ; in the case of the death of a minor 
(i.e. a person under 15 years of^age), the compensation was 
Rs.200. For permanent total disablement th§ compensation was, 


^ Act No. VIII of 1923. Legislative Series^ 1923, Ind. 1. For subsequent 
amendments, see Legislative Series^ 1926, Ind. 3 and 1929, Ind. 3. 
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for an adult, a sum equal to forty-two months’ wages or Rs 3,500 

whichever was less, and, for a minor, a sum equal to eighty-four 
months’ wages or Rs.3,500, whichever was less. Compensation 
for permanent partial disablement was payable according to the 
percentage of loss of earning capacity. Temjiorary disablement, 
whether total or partial, was cornpensated by half-monthly pay- 
ments during the disablement or dilrin^ a period of five Vears, 
whichever period was shorter, of Rs.l5 or a sum equal to one- 
fourth of his monthly wages, whichever was less, in the case of an 
adult, and, in the case of a mihor, of a sum equal to one-third or, 
after he reached 15 years of age, to one-half of hi^ monthly wages 
but not exceeding Rs. 15. , 

(4) Administration. — Jhe administration of the Act was 
placed in the hands ,pf provincial Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation, and was" to be exercised in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act an4 of rules made thereunder by the Cover- ' 
nor-Genqral in Council or by Lbcal Governments. » 'The duties of 
the Commissioners were very extensive and included, for instance, 
the reception and settlement of claims to compensation not settled 
by agreement, the revision of periodical payments, and the appor- 
tionment of compensation to dependahts ih cases where the injury 
resulted in death arid in certain otherhases. 

The Act of 1923 has been several times amended or extended 
by notification of the Governor-General jn Council, and further 
amendments were proposed by the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India. ^ In particular, the Commission recommended that the 
Act should be extended to cover as completely as possible the 
workers in organised industry and should be gradually extended 
to workers in less organised employment, beginning- "with those 
who are subject to most risk. 

This and other recommendations of the Royal Commission 
were taken into consideratioh by the Central Government and 
Legislature, which, in 1933, passed a Workmen’s Compensation 
(Amendment) Act. ^ This Act came into force in respect of some 
of its provisions on 1 January 1934, and in respect of the remain- 
der on 1 July 1934. It amended the 1923 Act (as subsequently 
modified) m the following respects : 


* Report of the Roval Commission on Labour in India, pp. 296-315, 
^ Act No. XV of 1933, Legislative Series, 1933, Ind. 2. 
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■ : (1 ) ■ ' ' Scope. — The- Act exteB,ds 'widely the scope of the origi-. 
iial Act. ' It now applies as before to railway servants and to per- 
sons eriiplGyed, on monthly' wages not' exceed! ,iig Rs.300' in con- 
nectlGri W'itli inecliaiiicaily. propelled, vehicles (except as clerks); 
in factories (except as. clerks) employing te:fi or more persons' and 
using mechaiiical power, and in any factories employing fifty or 
more persons ; in ■underta.kmgs in wliicli explosives • are manii- 
faciured.' or handled aftd in .'which teii 'or. more persons' 'are 
employed ; in mines as defined in the Indian Mines AAct , and 
(except as clerks) in .any work of -W' miiiiiig' character in: which 
50 or more persons are employed,- which is more than :20 feet deep 
and in which explosives are used ; in the loading, unloading, 
fuelling, constructing, repairing, demolishing, cleaning or paint- 
ing of a ship, and in the handlings and transport of goods within 
the limits of a port subject to the Indian Ports xAct ; in the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of certain buildings, darns, roads, 
bridges, tunnels, wharfs, etc. ; on telegraph or telephone lines 
(yv posts and in connection with overhead electric cables : in 
connection (except as clerks) with aerial rope-ways, canals, pipe- 
lines or sewers ; in fire brigades ; m work done on railways 
through contractors ; in certain "kinds of work in the Railway 
Mail Service and in, outdoor postal work; in^oilfields (except as 
clerks) ; in blasting operations ; in making excavations over 
20 feet deep and on which more than 50 persons are employed ; 
on ferry-boats ; on cinchona, coffee, rubber and tea estates 
(except as clerks) where 25 or more persons are employed ; in 
electricity and gas works (except as clerks) ; in lighthouses ; in 
the production or exhibition of cinematograph pictures ; in cou 
nection wiih elephants or wild animals ; as divers. The Gover- 
nor-General in Council may add to this list any class of persons 
employed in a liazardous occupation. As a result of this change 
in the scope of the Act it is estimated that the number of workers 
covered has been increased from four to six million, 

(2) Title to compensation. — Workmen are now entitled 
to compensaiion for injuries resulting in disablement for mure 
than seven days instead of ten days, and the provision distfiiali- 
fying workmen for compensation*' in respeck^of accidents due co 
their fault is amended to exclude fatal accidents. 

(3) Amount of compmsdiion. — The provisions relating to 
the amounts of compensation have been amended both to increase 
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the rates and to define more, precisely -.the amounts due' at different 
wage levels. In the event of the- death of .an adult the rate varies 
from , a niiiiinium„of Rs.oOO.to, a maximum ; of .lis. 4, 000 eompe.n- 
satioii for the death of a minor remains at Rs.200. ; For permane'at 
total disablenieiit of an adult,' the rates, ra^ge between Rs. 700 and 
Rs.5,600 ; in .the case of a minor,- the sxim payable' is R,s. 1,200. 
No change, iS' made in the method ®of calculating cotnpeiisalioii, for 
permanent partial disabJement,- althougli'^tlie rates, being perGeri- 
tages of , the amounts payable for 'total disableme'iit, are increased. 
■For "temporary disablement, -an - adult, -'afters a waiting' period of- 
'Seven .days instead of ten,' receives -'compensatioB "vary in g from, a 
fiiH wage in the lowest wage class to a maximum of Rs.30 (half-* 
monlhly), while a minor receives half liis monthly wages subject 
to a maximum of Rs.30. The "'rates of compensation for di-fferent 
wage classes are shown 4ii the following table : ^ 



Monthly wag'es of the 
workman injured 

Amount of compeuvsation for: * 

Halt monlhly paymenij, 
as compensation for 
temporary disablement 
^ of adult 

Death 
of adult 

. t 

Permanent total 
disablement of adult 

(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


But not 




More than 

more than 




Hs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

, - . . R^. : - ■ ' 

Rs. Annas 



, 


Half 

0 

10 

500 

700 

his monthly wages 

10 

15 

550 

770 

■ - 5 ■ . ' 0 ■ ■ 

15 

18 

600 

840"* 

-6 ' 0'^ - 

18 

21 

63 L 

- m2 

' 7 .■ .,'','0 ■ 

21 

2i 

720 

1,008 

8 0 

24 

.'■' 27 

810 

1,134 

8 8 

27 

. ',30,' .- 

900 

1,260 

9 0 

30 

' ' 35 

1,050 

1,470 

9 8 

35 

40 

1,200 

■ ' 'l^GHO ' , 

10 % 0 

40 

45 

1,350 

1,890 

4 

45 

50 

1,500 

2,100 

12 , 8 

50 

60 

1,800 

2,520 

15 0 

60 

70 

2,100 

2,940 ^ 

00 

70 

80 

2,400 

3,360 

20 0 

80 

100 

3,000 

4,200 

25 0 

JOO 

200 

3,500 

4,900 

30 0 

200 

■ ' ,-■ - 

4,000 

5, GOO 

30 0 


m 


(4) Dependants. — The definition of dependants is amended 
to include.a wife, f? minor legitimate son. and unmarried legiti- 
mate daughter, or, a widowed mother ; and, if wholly or partly 


1 Schedule IV to the Act. 
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dependent on the earnings of a workman at the time of liis death, 
a, hnsband, a parent other than ■ widowed mother, a minor illegh 
timate .son;, an unmarried illegitimate daughter,, a, daughter legi- 
timate or illegitimate if. married and a 'minor, or if widowed, a, 
minor brother, an unmarried or widowed sister, , a .widowed, 
(|aughter”in-law, a minor child 'of a deceased son, or, where no 
parent is alivet a paternal grandparent. 

f 

. (5) . Other amendments, — Of the other- important amend- 
ments made in the Act,, two are of^interest as having relation to ' 
the Workmen’s ^Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Conven-- 
tion, 1925, and the Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensa- 
tion) Convention, 1925, both of which have been ratified in re- 
spect of British India. x\s regards Jhe first, an amendment to the 
schedule of occupational diseases adds to l#ad and phosphorus 
^ poisoning processes resulting in mercury poisoning or its seque- 
lae, poisoning by benzene and homolog'ues or the sequelae of 
such poisoning, chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and co«npressed 
air illness or its sequelae. ^ #The second amendment empowers the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules for the transfer of 
compensation to a foreign country in case*of a person residing 
abroad, and also for iii5 receipt and adminisiraiion of compensa- 
tion awarded under the law of a foreign country for the benefit of 
a person residing in British India. ^ 

Since the comings into force of the a/nending Act, the 
Governor- General in Council has made us^. of his powers to extend 
the application of the x\ct to hazardous occupations by ratih’^ing 
the inclusion of operations connected with the felling and logging 
of trees, the transport of timber by inland walerw^^iy, the control- 
ling or exlmguishing of forest fires, and elephant catching 
operations.*^ 

The Government of India has not yet considered it feasible to 
introduce any other form of sociaf insurance. During the dis- 
cussion in the Indian Legislature of the Sickness Insurance (Indus- 
try, etc.) Convention, 1927, and the Sickness Insurance (Agri- 


^ Further acldilions have been made by Notification by the Central and 
Provincial Governments ; see Legislative Series, 1S37, Ind. 2. All the 
powers of the Central Government under the Act have now ‘"been trans- 
ferred to Provincial Governments. 

^ Further amended by Act No. YII of 1937. Le^qislaUve Series, 1937, 

^ 1 )epartm 32 Vi’ of Indtjsthies and L.\boub : Notification No. L-3D02, 
dated 22 July 1934. 
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culture). Convention, 1927,- the Government drew attention to, the 
following circumstances which, made the application.; of',' thesu 
Conventioris impossible in India : -(I) the migratory .character of 
laboiir ; (2) the ivorkers' habit of going home whenever they are 
seriously ill instead of submitting themselves to treatment in 
industrial centres ; ,(3) the lack of a^ sufficient number' , of, qualr-' 
fied medical practitioners ; '(4),' the' existence .of indigenous , sys- 
tems of treatment (5) the opp.osition,.'of .the w^orkers'to co,mpul-;- 
sory deductions from their pay; 'a.n.d (6)' the absence of self-' 

: governing' institutions' such as trade uni-ons for the administra-- 
tion of insurance. * , , ■ 

Similarly, the Government of India "were unable to recom- 
mend ratification of the 1933^ Conventions relating to old-age, 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance in consequence of the admin- 
istrative and financial ^difficulties involved in applying such 
Conventions in a country where the number of beneficiaries 
would ainouot to over 40 millioits of old anfijncapacitated people, 
wddows and orphans.^ ^ 

* 

The Trad]^ Unions Act 

, • . « ' - 

. # . 

With the growdh of labour organisations, the need arose for 
legislation guaranteeing their existence and protecting their 
interests. In 1920 ihere was a case in which a union leader at 
Madras w^as prosecuted <md put under Injunction for conducting 
a strike w^hich was alleged to have induced workmen to break 
their contract with employers, and, although the prosecution was 
withdraw n, the. proceedings drew attention to the inq^pediments 
w’hich trade union action might encounter in the existing state of 
the law. “ 

The first step towards the enactment o£ trade union legisla- 
tion was taken on 1 March 1921 w^hen a resolution calling tor 
such.; ,! 0 gislatioii' w^^as' moved in 'the .'Legislative ' Assembly ..and,;,, 
with some amendment, accepted by the Government of India. 
Acting on this resolution, the Government of India consulted 
Local Governments and other interested parties, and in 1926 the 


^ Legislative Assembly Debates, 23* November 1933, pp. 2083-2103 ; 
Council of State Debates, 14 December, 1933, pp. 465-469, 

- Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 43, Industrial Disputes 
in India, 1921-1928, 1930, pp. 3 and 4. ■ , ■ ^ 
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Indian Trade Unions Act ■ was '■ passed ; the Act caoieTnto .force on 

^ Under this Act, Local Governments are required to appoint a 
person to be the registrar of. trade unions in the' province. The 
.registration of unions is optional, but in order to be registered, 
dnloiis must comply with various requirements in regard lo the 
.drafting*' of their, rules..: The Act limits 'and defines the purposes 
for .which' the' general, funds of a registered iinion, may be spent, 
and, permits the, constitution, of 'a separate optional fund for the 
„promotion, of the civic and political .interests of the union as mem- 
bers ; the acco'uiits of a registered trade iiiiiori must be audited 
and a statement forwarded annually to the registrar. It is pro- 
vided that not less than half of th^ officers of a registered iiniori 
must be persons actually engaged or employed in an industry with 
which the union is connected, but this provision may be declared 
by Local Governments not to apply to asy trade iiiiion or class of 
trade unions. - The Act protects officers and meinbers nf a regis- 
tered trade union against criminal proceedings in respect of any 
agreement for the purpose of furthermg any legal object of the 
union. No civil action can be bimighl agahist a union in respect 
of any act done in confempfation or furthering of a trade dispute 
on the ground only that such act induces some other person to 
break a contract of employment or that it is an interference w ith 
the trade, business or employment of another person. A union 
cannot be sued in respect? of tortious apis of its agents if com- 
mitted wdthout the knowledge of, or contrary to express instruc- 
tions given by, the executive of the union. An agreement between 
the members of a registered trade union is not yoid or voidable 
merely by reason of the fact that any of the objects of the agree- 
ment are in restraint of trade. 

When the Act came into force, a considerable number of 
unions w^ere unwilling to regislel: under it, and, in order to 
extend to such unions the immunity from civil suits and criminal 
prosecutions guaranteed to registered unions by the Act, a private 
members’ BUI was introduced into the Legislative Assembly in 
1928, but W'as rejected by the Legklaliire. ^ In the same year the 
Act w^as amended to facilitate the procedu^ of appeal against 


^ Act No. XVI of 1926. Legislative Series, 1926, Ind. 1. 

^ The Bill was introduced into the Le^ddatlve Assembly . by 
Mr. N. M. Joshi on 9 February 192B and was rejected on 8 September 1928. 
Cf. Legislative Assemb^ Debates^ 19M, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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docisioiis €if Ili6 ' legistrar refusing’, to,, register ' ri: .trade .iiiiion or 

witb,d,rawiiig ■avcertlfieate.nf'j’egistralion/^ ^ ' 

, , 1. lie repori of tiie Royal Commission on Labour found that the 
.Act had lielpc^d;,lo .give./trade imions-.-stahllity: and an eniiaeced 
sense .of responsibility,. ■ It recommended, *however, that it , should 
be re-exaniined in not more than thr^e years’ time, ^an.d suggested 
that all ,, imposed ; on . -th^" activity ' of ,registered: 

uiiio.iis,,s,hoiiid be i-ecoiisidered, it being. important to ensure that 
•llie OQiiditioiis attached to registratio.n ' should not. be such as to. 
.,preve.nl a,ny well-coiidiicted' bona-fide union from applying .for 
regislration. .^leanwhile the Commission recommended that the 
audit of the accounts of unions should be undertaken free of 
charge by Government officers,, that the minimum number of 
members of trade uryon executives who must be actually engaged 
or employed in the industry to which the union relates should be 
raised to two-thirds, an^l that trade unions should not be pre- 
cluded fiiom initialing and cai^'ying on co-operahve societies.^ 
The firsi of these recommendatmns required no legislalive 
action ; it can be carried out by regulations and this has been done 
in some Provinces. •The Government of India was favourably 
disposed to Ihe second suggestion, j3fitt thbught that it could wait 
until the Act had to* be amended for ofher purposes as well. The 
third suggestion v\ as rejected on the ground that, it was impractic- 
able for a single body to act as a trade^union under the Trade 
Unions Act and as a cc^operative society under Ihe Co-operative 
Societies Act ; tliere is no legal bar to the formation of a co-oper- 
ative society by any or all of the members of a trade union. 

The TrxAde Disputes Act ^ ' 

Up to 1932 [here remained on the siatute book an'Employers 
and AVorkmen (Dispules) Aj^d which was*passcd in 18G0. lis 
main purpose was to secure the settlement of wages disputes, and 
for this purpose magistrates were empowered to decide such dis- 
putes summarily; it also provided for penal sanctions for breaches 
of eonlract by workers. The Labour Commission found that the 
Act had everyw here ceased to fee used, and it was repealed by Act 

“ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 331-332. 
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.Meanwhile, the expediency of legislation for the settlement, of 
industrial disputes was the -.subject ' of investigations by the 
Governments of Bengal and. Bombay in 1921 and 1922, and the 
Government of India ' prepared a Bill relating to such disputes 
1924. It was not, however, until 1929 that the . i\.ct to make pro- 
vision for the^investigation'^and settlement of trade disputes and 
for certai.n other purposes- (Trade Dispute.^ Act, 1929) was passed.'^ 
It . was brought into ' force on 7 May 1929 .and was to remain in: 
.force for five. years ; it was prolonge'd by an Act passed in. April 
1934.." . \ 

The main object of the Act is to make provision for the estab- 
lishment of courts of enquiry and boards of conciliation with a 
view to investigating and settling trade disputes respectively. 
The Act prohibits strikes or lock-outs without notice in public 
utility services ; it also makes illegal any'strike or lock-out which 
has any object other than the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry Tn which the striker^ or the 
employers locking out are engaged, and is designed or calculated 
to inflict severe, "general and prolonged hardship upon the com- 
munity and thereby to compel Government to take or abstain 
from any particular course of action. 

The Act was examinedt by the Royal Comhaission on Labour, 
which recommended that, when the Act was reconsidered, the 
question of providing means for the impartial examination of 
disputes in public utility services and the possibility of establish- 
ing permanent courts in the place of ad hoc tribunals under the 
Act should be examined, and that Local Governments should 
appoint officers to undertake the work of conciliation and to 
bring the jpa^rties privately to agreement. ^ The Government of 
India accepted these recommendations, but did not have sufficient 
time to examine the suggestions and opinions of Local Govern- 
ments on the question before it became necessary to prolong the 
Act. The Act, therefore, remains in force as amended, in accor- 
dance with another suggestion of the Royal Commission, in 1932, 
for the purpose of protecting members of courts of enquiry or of 
boards of conciliation from prosecution in regard to the disclosure 
of confidential information relating to trade unions or individual 


^ Act No. vn of 1929. Legislative Series^ 1929, Ind. 2. 

® Gazette of India, 5 May 1934, Part IV, p. 45. 

* Report of the Bo^al Commission on Labour in India, pp. 346-34S. 
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biisinesses.;^,' In' 1934 the A,ct, was made ■ permanent by let > 
;No.. Xill of 1934, and Ihe Government of India undertook to' intro-' 
diice an amending Bill .at ,a 'later '.date. 

In the same year (1934) an- important provincial measure was . 
passed, the Bombay Trade Disputes Con'eiIia,tion Act, the object 
of which is to make further provision for the settlement of trade : 
dispules by conciliation md for certain o%er purposes. ^ This Act 
is appMcablej in- the first-instance, to the textile industry in Bom- 
bay City and the Bombay suburban district only, but the Local 
Government may extend its provisions to any industry or to any 
other part of the Presidency. The Act provides Tor the appoint- 
ment of a Government labour officer to look after the interests of ' 
labour in ihe industry and to promote closer contact between 
employers and workers. It also provides for the creation of a 
Conciliation Board with the Commissioner of Labour as ex ofjicio 
chief conciliator, and the Government may appoint suitable per- 
sons as special or assistant commissioners* If a^ trade dispute 
exists or is apprehended, the conciliator may initiate conciliation 
proceedings with a view to effecting an amicableCsettlement. The 
parties to the dispute are lo represented at such proceedings 
by deiegales appointed by them, -Thedabour officer may be 
appointed as delegate on behalf of tfie workers, and if the workers 
fail to appoint a delegate, the labour officer acts in that capacity. 
The conciliator is given power equal to that of a civil court for the 
purposes of the Conciliation Board anej^ he may give notice to the 
parties to a trade dispute to appoint delegates on their behalf. He 
is also given power to disqualify a person from acting as a delegate, 
but only after the conciliation proceedings have started. Penalties 
are provided for obstructing conciliation proceedings. “ Picketing 
in respect of a strike while conciliation proceedings are pending is 
not prohibited, but any picketing against conciliation proceedings 
themselves is illegal. The Act-came into force on 13 Octot)er 1934. ® 

The promised Bill to amend the Trade Disputes Act was 
introduced in the Central Legislature in 1936, and, after discus- 
sion, was circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
upon it. The principal amendments proposed related to the 
appointment of cow^ihation olficers and the revision of the pro- 


^ Act No. XIX of 1932. Legislative Series, 1932, Ind. 2. 

^ Bombay, Act No. IX of 1934. Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 4. 
® Labour Gazette, October 19^, p. 87. 
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visions concerning illegal strikes. ' The need for conciliation 
officers had been emphasised by the Labour Commission and 
confirmed by the working of the Bombay Act . mentioned above; 
the Bill proposed to empower Provincial Governments to appoint 
such officers either permanently or temporarily and for particular 
areas or industries, if necessary. As to the provisions of the Act 

fi . r 

relating to illegal strike^, experience liad shown that, they, mere of 
little practical value,, and the Bill proposed that a strike involving 
or likely to involve serious and prolonged hardship should only be 
illegal if declared, illegal by the Local Government; the dispute 
would then havd to be referred to a court of enquiry or a board of 
conciliation. Another amendment proposed to include in the 
scope of the Act disputes between workmen and workmen or be- 
tween employers and employers. It was also proposed to amend 
the definition of public utility services to include tramw^ays and 
inland steamer services. ^ 

Industrial Housing Legislation 

A great difficulty in improvyig ¥ousiqg conditions in India 
in large industrial centres like Bombay and Calcutta is the scar- 
city of land, and the RoyatCommission on Labour recommended 
that the Land Acquisition Act should be amended to facilitate the 
acquisition of land by industrial concerns for the housing of 
their wmrkers. In particular, it suggested that the Act should be 
so amended as to provide that housing oflabour should be deemed 
to be wmrk likely to prove useful to the public, and that the defi- 
nition of company ” be so modified as to include industrial 
concerns owned by individuals or associations of individuals. ^ 
With % view to giving effect to these recommendations an Act 
amending the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, was passed in 1933. ^ 
Under the original Act, companie?^ wdiich w^ere registered could 
acquire land compulsorily if the Local Government was satisfied 
that such land was needed “ for the construction of some work ” 
and that “ such work is likely to prove useful to the public ’L As 
amended the Act enables a company to acquire land compulsorily 

^ Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 61 : Indian Labour 
Legislation, 1932-1937, p. 26, 

^ Report of the Royal Commisnon on Labour in India, pp, 290-291. 

® Act No. XVI of i933, Gazette of India, 16 September 1933, Part IV, 
p. 34; Legislative Assembly Debates, 1 September 1933, pp. 723-724. 
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also for the purpose of erecting dwelling-houses for its workmen 
or for proYidiiig amenities (e.g. sanitation, ' sewerage and other 
services) directly connected therewith. An' industrial concern,: 
ordinarily employing not less than 100 workmen ■ and owned . by 
an individual or an association of individuals,:: is also deemed to be 
a company so far as, concerns the acquisition' of ian|^ for such pui- 
poses. Local Governmeiits are granted p.Qwers' to ensure that the 
houses which are to be erected'. are properly built and used, and 
also to prescribe the time, condition and, manner in which the, 
dwelliiig-lioiises or' amenities are erected or provided. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDUSTIIII lELlTIONS 


In the preceding chapter an account has been given of the 
extent to which the State has intervened by legislative or admin- 
istrative action in the determination oflhe conditions of labour 
of Indian industrial workers. Many questions relating to condi- 
tions of emplayment 'however, remain outside the scope of legal 
regulation and must be ^settled either directly between the 
employer or his "agents or intermediaries and the worker, or indi- 
rectly between employers' and wofkers'’ organisations. The nature 
and development of suth organisations in India, and their rela- 
tions, will be considered in the present chapter. 

It will be seen that, while large-scale employers have long 
been organised in India for various purposes and have constantly 
been consulted by the Government of India* and Local Govern- 
ments in regard to labour policy, it is only comparatively recently 
that national organisations have been started more especially for 
the purpose of industrial relations. Workers' organisations gene- 
rally are of recent growth, and, taking into account the difficul- 
ties encouFdered owing to lack of education, experience, material 
means, leadership, etc., it is noteworthy that Indian workers 
should have succeeded in organising a few stable trade unions in 
certain industries. Of particular importance both as evidence of 
the growth of the trade union movement in India and as affording 
a stimulus to its extension is the fact that some trade unions have 
received a degree of recognition and that their leaders have been 
chosen to represent the interests of labour in Provincial Legisla- 
tures and in the Central Legislature, as well as at the Inlernaiional 
Labour Conference. Collective ^bargaining, hbwever, is still in a 
very early stage of development. 
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1. — Employers’ Organisations ' 

. Types of Associations 

The first organisations of employers in India were ' associa- 
tions of EnropeanSj who were 'also* the pioneers of organiseSv 
industry,, and it is only in ■ recent years^ that. Indian employers 
have ■ developed strong organisations' for furthering 'their group ■ 
interests. , 

At present, employers’ organisations in Indi^ may roughly be 
divided into three categories : (1) commercial associations, ^ 

(2) industrial associations, and (3) employers’ associations in the 
strict sense of the word. As far as questions of labour policy are 
concerned, there is sgarcely any difference between industrial and 
employers’ associations except that, for the former, the treatment ^ 
of such questions is onlj^one branch of their activities, while the 
latter have been formed expres^y for dealing with labour ques- 
tions. ^ 

The most important commercial associations are the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, both European and Indian, which are located 
in almost all the main commercial centres, and associations of 
merchants, bankers, shop owners and"' other business men. The 
European Chambers of Commerce were the earliest organisations 
of this type, having been founded, for Instance, at Calcutta in 
1834, at Bombay and Madras in 1836, at Karachi in 1860, at 
Rangoon in 1853, and at Cawnpore in 1888. They are described 
as European Chambers of Commerce, because their membership 
is mainly Euro|3ean, although Indians are not excluded. In 1920 
these Chambers formed a central organisation under- tfie name of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. ^ 
The first Chamber of Commerce organised by the Indian 
commercial community, exclusively for Indians, was founded at 
Calcutta in 1887 under the name of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce. Since then the Chamber has become one of the 
most influential commercial organisations in Bengal,^ and many of 
the leading Indian commercial and industrial firms and persons 
are members. x4.noUier such organisation is the Indian Merchant 


^ C. W. E. Cotton, I.C.S. : Eandho0h of Commercial Information for 
Indta^ second edition, Calcutta, 1934, pp, 34-41. These Chambers of Com- 
merce are provincial or regional in scope ; thus the Chambers in Calcutta 
and Bombay cover the Provinces of Bengal and Bombay. 
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Chamber and Bureau of Bombay, which was founded in 1907, 

'. and to which most of the leading Indian comnaercial associations 
of Bombay are now affiliated. Other Indian commercial associa-. 
tions are the Marwari Chamber of Commerce founded at Calcutta 

r ■ 

in 1900, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce founded at 
lladras in 1909, and the Indian Chamber of Commerce founded 
at Calcutta in 1925. ^ 

'Among other commercial organisations may he mentioned 
those generally known as trades associations, such as the Calcutta 
Trades Association and the Madras' Trades Association, ■ which 
' represent general retail trade in the principal cities, and the orga- 
nisations for promoting the interests of a particular trade, such as 
the Grain Merchants’ Association hf Bombay and the Hides and 
Skins Shippers’ Association of Calcutta. ^ ^ 

The objects and activities of these European and Indian 
Chambers of fomm^rce and trade associations are generally the 
same, except that the latfer emphasises the more specifically 
Indian aspects commerce and industry. These organisations 
are not the employers of industrial labour with w^hich this study 
is concerned, but they*‘have nevertheless a great influence upon 
the development of the labour policy both of the employers and 
the Government, and some employers’ organisations are actually 
members of these Chan^bers. 

The next class of employers’ organisations is the industrial 
associations, of which the most important are the Mill Owners’ 
Association founded at Bombay in 1875, the Indian Tea 
Association founded at Calcutta in 1881, the Indian Jute Mills 
Association bounded at Calcutta in 1884, the Ahmedabad Mill 
Owners’ Association founded in 1891, the Indian Mining Associa- 
tion founded at Calcyjtta in 1892, and the United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern India founded at Madras in 1893. Membership 
in the Jute Mills Association, the Tea Association and the Mining 
Association is mostly European ; but the Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tions of Bofabay and Ahmedabad are controlled chiefly by 
Indians, although the former was^ounded by both European and 
Indian mill owmers. 

For the purpose of promoting the intere^s of Indian indus- 

* Indian Year-Book, 19344935, pp, 724-730. 
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tries exclusively 5 there have also been started in recent years ' 
some associations of Indian- owners. Thus the- Indian: Mining - 
'Federation was formed by Indian concerns in 1913, and similar ' 
associations have been' formed in other industries, such' as jute ' 
and tea, e.g. the East India Jute Association' at Calcutta and: the 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association atJalpaiguri. Mor^^over, as in thV- 
' Case of European Chambers of Commef^ce,' Indian commercial - 
and industrial associations have also realised the importance of ' a ■ 
central organisation with a view' to co-ordinating and consoli- 
dating their commercial and industrial interests on a national 
basis, and for this purpose the Federation of Indian Chambers of - 
Commerce and Industry was founded in 1927. ^ In order to take 
part in international discussions of commerce and industry, they 
have also joined thi? Inlernationai Chamber of Commerce and 
formed an Indian National Committee, on the roll of which there 
are 35 commercial bodies as organisation members and 87 com- 
mercial firms as associate members. ^ 

The third class of employers’ organisations rire those associa- 
tions which have been formed expressly for dealing with labour 
questions. The most important of'sucb organisations are the 
Employers’ Federation of Southern Iildia founded at Madras in 
1920, the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers founded 
under the auspices of the Federation of fjie Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry^at Bombay in^l933, and the Employers’ 
Federation of India founded under the auspices of the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association on 26 March 1933. ® The membership 
of the All-India ♦Organisation at the end of the year 1937 consisted 
of 12 associations, ^ and 98 industrial concerns. The 'membership 


^ Indian Year-Book, 1934-1935, p. 722. 

2 Ibid., 1937-1938, p, 677. 

® Times of India, 19 April 1935. 

^ (1) Tlie Indian Salt Association, Bombay ; (2) The Indian National 
Steamship Owners’ Association, Bombay ; (3) The Indian Sugar Mills 

Association, Calcutta ; (4) The Federation of Baroda State Mills and Indus- 
tries, Baroda ; (5) The Indian Glass?>Manufacturers’ Association, Ogalevadi ; 
(6) The IncJjan Gollieiy^ Owners’ Association, Jharia ; (7) The Indian Tea 
Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri ; (8) The Indian Mining Federation, Cal- 
cutta ; (9) The Delhi •Factory Owners’ Federation, Delhi ; (10) The Ahme- 
dabad Mill Owners’ Federation, Ahmedahad ; (11) The Bengal Mil! Owners’ 
Association, Calcutta ; (12) The Jute Balers’ Association, Calcutta, Cl All- 
India Organisation of Industrial Employers : Report of the Proceedings of 
the Committee for the Year 19S6-19B7. ^ 
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of the Employers' Federation of India consists of 14 associations ^ 
'employing over 1.6 million workers. 

of these employers' organisations may be 
attributed, on the one hand, to the increasing' employment of 
industrial labour and the. realisation of . the need for an employers' 
labour policy fpr the country asrU whole ;'and, on the other hand, 
^'to; the fact that Indian amployers ' felt itenecessary'.to organise a ■ 
central body in order to be in a better position to take part in : the 
deliberations of the International Labour Conference. 

The chief aims and objects of the Employers' Federation of 
Southern India are to promote better feeling between employers 
and employed, to encourage the payment of fair rates of wages, to 
promote and protect the mutua| interests of employers and 
employed, and particularly to safeguard enyployers against mis- 
guided and unfair action by workers. The objects of the All- 
India Organisation of Industrial Employers and of the Employers' 
Federation of c India, r Ihe two rival organisations, are /virtually 
identical ; as stated in a memorandum submitted by the Bombay 
Mill Owners' Association in 1929 and also at the first meeting of 
the All-India Organisation of In/lustrial Employers on 1 April 
1934, these objects maybe summarised as follows : (1) the estab- 
lishment of a harmonious ^'relationship belwe'^en labour and capi- 
tal ; (2) the securing of proper representation of the interests of 
their members in the Provincial, Central or Federal Legislatures ; 
(3) the nomination of delegates and advisers to represent the 
employers of India at the International Labour Conference. ^ 

Influence on Labour Policy 

' f>. ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ 

The influence of employers' organisations, including the 
commercial, industrial and employers' associations described 


^ (1) The Indian Tea Association ; (2) The Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation ; (3) The Mill Owners' Association, Bombay ; (4) The United Plan- 
ters’ Association of Southern India ; (5) The Indian Mining Association ; 
(6) The Tndiam Engineering Association ; (7) The Employers’ Federation 
of Soiilhern India ; (8) The Indian Metallurgical Association ; (9) The 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce ; ^ (10) The Indian Sugar Producers' 
Association ; (11) The Central Provinces and Berd'r Mining ^Association ; 
(12) The Bengal Industries Association ; (13) The Burma-Shell Oil Storage 
and Distribution Company of India ; (14) The Titaghur Paper Mills 

Company. 

^ Cotton, op. ciL, p. 44. 

* All-India Organisation of Indxjstkial Employers : Proceedings of the 
First Annual Meetm^,«1934, pp; d-12 Year-Book, 1937-1938, p. 402. 
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above,' on labour policy, is exercised either in the' course' of their 
activities for the protection of the interests of industry and com- 
Hierce, or in their relations with workers. 

Most of these associations are ' represented, on , official and 
quasi-official bodies, such as legislatures, "'’municipalities and port 
trusts. For instance, there are representatives, of commercial and, 
industrial Chambers or, associations in the Central Legislature, 
and in the Provincial Councils, ^ and these organisations elect 
representatives to the municipalities and port trusts of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and other cities. Besides this permanent repre- 
sentation, there have been employer members bn all important 
public commissions and committees, such as the Industrial Com- " 
mission of 1916-1918, the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India of 1926-1928, and the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India of 1929-1931, lilor^over, it is usual for the Central Govern- 
ment and Local Governments to consult with and obtain the"* 
views of^all leading industrial and commercial oj^anisations on 
questions likely to affect their interests, so that, in the formu- 
lation by Government of any policy relating to^dabour, they can 
exe.'cise a very great jinfluence.^ 

Apart from their participation in the determination of labour 
policy as embodied in legislation or administrative regulations, 
employers' organisations, especially in the most important indus- 
tries, play an increasingly active part in fixing the conditions of 
labour in the undertakings of their ^members. The principal 
industries of India are now highly organised. Practically all the 
cotton mill owners in Bombay, for instance, are members of the 
Bombay Mill Owners' Association, and the majority of the jute 
mill owners of Calcutta are members of the Indiair Jute Mills 
Association. As regards the tea industry in Assam, the Indian Tea 
Association, with a branch in each of the two valleys of Assam, 
represents about 90 per cent, of the total tea" cultivation. By con- 
trolling production and other means, these associations can 
influence the labour policy of their members in regard to such 
matters as recruitment, wages, hours and trade unions. 

For instance, until the passing of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1932^ the conti^ol of recruiting for Assam was 
entrusted *to the Assam Labour Board, which was composed of 
planters' representatives, with an official chairman, and although 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 316. 
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' the work of the Board was guided by the rules made under the 
Assam Labour and' Emigration' (Amendinent), Act of 1915,, the 
planters were able to exert influence ■ upon the actual, working 
of the Act., In the cotton industry the Bombay M.I11 Owners’ 
Association, after, the 'strike of 1920, wa.s able . to ■ concede . a 
reduction of hpurs of work^to 10 in the day, i.e. before weekly 
hours of work were reduced to 60 by the JFactories (Amendment) 
■Act of 1922. , Agreements for short-time working in coal mmes 
and' Jute mills were' also made fay the members of the associations 
in these industries, and, in 1918, the members of the' Indian Jute 
Mills Association adopted the recommendation of its Committee 
for the payment of an allowance to their workers in respect of 
enforced short-time working. ^ The tea planters’ organisations 
in Assam enforce what is known as wage-agreements ” among 
their members, in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity 
in the matter of wages, and to prevent on^ employer from paying 
substantially higher wages than liis neighbour. ^ The gTantiog 
of bonuses or cost-of-living^allowances is also determined by the 
Mill Owners’ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

In industrial disputes, and ip, the matter of arbitration and 
conciliation, the employers also present a united front, particu- 
larly in the textile industiies of Bombay, Calcutta and Ahme- 
dabad. Of especial interest is the initiative taken by the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association in the appointment on 1 November 1934 
of a Labour Officer, whose duties are to ascertain the grievances of 
the workers and to convey them to the management of the mill 
concerned, and also to act as liaison officer and be present, when- 
ever necessary, at any discussions between the management and 
the Government Labour Officer. ® 

Finally, Indian employers’ associations actively participate in 
the work of the International Labour Organisation through their 
delegations to the Inlernational Labour Conference and their 
representation on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office ; by arrangement with the employers of Japan and the 
Union of South Africa a representative of Indian employers is a 
member of the Governing Body for two years in three, attending 
as a deputy member during the third year. 


^ Report of the Royal CommisHon on Labour in India, p, 316. 

^ Ibid., pp. 385-386. 

® Report of the Mill /)wners- Association, Bombay, for X9S4, pp. 187488. 
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2. — Labour Organisations 


Development of Trade Unions 

# 

Ttie first recorded case of collective represeEtation ^ of their : 
claiiii.s .by Indian workers was in . 1884; ■ when conference ,' of 

workers was called in Bombay for the purpose of drawing up a 
memorial to the Factory Commission then sitting in that city. In 
1890 a union, called the Borhbay Mill Hands’ Association, was 
organised, ^ but this was a loose combination rather than a cor- 
porate body, as it had neither a definite constitution nor paying ' 
membership. Actually the first labour organisation in India was 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma, 
w^hich came into exi^leuice in 1897 and was registered under the 
India Companies Act ; this organisation still exists under another-* 
name and with a differeflt constitution and. is registered under the 
Trade Union Act of 1926. ^ Early in the present century isolated 
unions were also started in several places, sucb as the Printers’ 
Union in Calcutta in 1905, the Postal Union in Bombay City in 
1907, and the Kamgar-Hitwarhhak-^abhq, (Workmen’s Welfare 
Association) also in Bombay City in 1910. ® 

It was not until 1918, however, that the trade union move- 
ment can be said to have begun in India. In that year, an indus- 
trial organisation "A'as started among Jthe textile workers at Ma- 
dras, and the Clerks’ Uhion and Postmen’s Union in Bombay* 
and the Seamen’s Union in Calcutta were also founded ; since 
then the number of organisations has been rapidly increasing in 
almost all indiistries throughout the country. In this develop- 
ment of trade unionism, the existence of the International Labour 
Organisation has played an important part ; the need for central 
organisations to nominate delegates to the Conference led to the 
founding of such organisations, and these in their turn have 
stimulated the formation of individual unions. 

The exact number and membership of trade unions in India 


I Great BRiT.ArN ■.•Parliamentary Papers, 1890-1891, Vol. 59, H. of C., 

^^The^idian Ymr-Book, 1934-1935, p. 527. This union is now the 

National Union of Raihvaymen of „„ RAmhav 1925 

‘ The Directory of Trade Unions, by R- R- Bakhale, Bombay, 1925, 

Labour Gazette, September 1922, p. 28. ^ 
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'are ' difficult to;' ascertain . Membership is still often not' strictly 
: ;defined and many members are retained . on ' Ihe books who 'ha¥e 
long ceased' to pay any subscription ; moreover, there is no sys- 
tem of checking the figures of trade union membership. ,, In 
1925 the total number of unions was reported to be 175, including 
75 organisations of Governinent and semi-Government servants.'^ 
:In 1929 51 unions, claiming 190,436 mepibers, were affiliated to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. ' Early in 1937, 63' unions; 
with a membership of 151,336 workers were affiliated to the 
National Trades Union Federation, which was formed as a conse- 
quence of a split at the Nagpur meeting of the Trade Union Con- 
gress in 1929 in addition a number of unions was still affi- 
liated to the All-India Trade Union Congress in 1937, and there 
were also other unions which were not connected with either of 
these national federations. 

The number and membership of the unions which have 
registered undpr the Jrade Unions Act since 1927, when the Act 
came into force, are shown ^below. Even this information, how- 
ever, is not complete, as a number of unions failed to submit Ihe 
prescribed returns. The table shows thaj the peak year for 
membership was 1934-1935' and that, although there were, in 
1935-1936, 23 more registered unions, the membership figure 
declined. The number of women members of registered unions 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED UNIONS IN INDIA ^ 


Year 

Registered 

unions 

Registered 

unions 

submitting 

retunis 

Total 

membership 

Average 
membt-rship 
per registered 
union 

1927-1928 . 

29 

28 

100,619 

3,594 

192S4929 .... 

■: ' 75^ ■ ■■■ 

65 

181,077 

2,~86 

1929-1930. . . . 

- 104 

90 

242,355 

2,693 

1930-1931 .... 

119 

:v;-;:'i06 '■ " 

" '219, "115 "" 

2,067 

1931 1932 .... 

131 

121 

", '■■ „235,6'93 ,"■■■" 

■■; •■■Vi', 948' 

1932-1933 .... 

170 

■'.,'147.^' ' 

237,36'9' 

'■"'"l.'Blo ■:,"'■, ■>■:■" 

1933-1934. . . . 

191 


208,071 

1,300 

1934-1935. . . . 


;;v;;::'::V483,; 

284,918 

1 1,557 

1935-1936. . . 

■■236 V; 


268,326 

I 1,309 


1 Note on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act of for 1935-1936, Government 
of India, 1937, pp. 1 and 2. 


^ The Directory of Trade Unions, p. i, 

® National Tbabe Union Fedekation : Report of the Third Session, 
Servants of India Society's Home, 1937, p. 49, 
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which made returEs' rose' from 1,166 in 19274928 to '7,309 m 
19354936. 

During the same period, there was a considerahle increase in: \ 
trade union funds, although they remain, small and reflect the 
small membership, the poverty of the members and laxity in the 
colleciion of subscriptions. From Rs. 163,581 and Rs. 160,578 la 
19274928 the' income and closing "balance ■ rose ’ to, 'Rs. 528, 712' ::: 
and Rs. 587, 092 respectively in 19354936 ; the ' average income ' 
in 19354936 was Rs.2,591 per union and Rs. 2-2-9 per. niemher. 
Only a few of the unions maintained political funds. 

The distribution of trade unions by province^ is shown in the 
table below. The most important trade union centres are natu- " 
rally the most industriaiised provinces : Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras ; the number of registered unions was largest in Bombay, 
while the Bengal im?ons^have the biggest membership. 


'distribution by province of trade unionVin ind^a, 1935-1936 ^ 


Province * 

Registered 
• unions 

** 

'1- 

Unions 

subinitling 

returns 

Membership 
of unions 
submitting 
returns 

A j erwara 

> 

1 

■ 1' ■' 

269 

Bengal . 

69 

59 

80,816 

Bihar and Orissa 

5 

5 

15,029 

Bonibay. ... 7 ... . 

50 

50 

51,882 

Burma % . . 


6 

4,689 

Central Provinces ..... 

17 

14 

10,815 

Delhi 

14 

13 

8,259 

Madras 

32 

25 

22, '04 

Punjait 

30 

22 

64,053 

United Provinces ..... 

10 

10 

- 10,310 

Total. . . 

236 

205 

^ 268,326 


1 The fig-urcs relate to 31 March 1936. Note on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act of 1926, for 1935-1936, Statement 1- 


Accurate data on trade unionism in the provinces are 
available only for the Bombay Presidency, and relate both to 
registered and unregistered trade unions. The figures for the 
years from 1927 to 1936 are given in the table below. It will lie 
seen that the numloer and membership of registered unions have 
steadily increased, although more than half the unions still 
remain outside the Act j and also that membership in both 
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reg-istered and unregistered unions was higliest in 1928, a year 
of particular strike .activity in the Bombay Presidency. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED AND 
UNREGISTERED UNIONS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 1927 - 1936 ^ 


c- — ^ — 

, Quarter ending 

1 December 

All unions (registered 
and unregistered) e 

Registered unio.ns 

Number 
of unions 

Membership 

Number 
of unions 

Membership 

. 

1927. . . . . . 

72 

87,340 

11 

■ 45,243 

1928 

94 

198,072 

30 

152,061 

1929. .....! 

99 

196,748 

42 

153,483 

1930. ..... 1 

93 

J28, 9 i 

40 

84,273 

,1931. . . . ■ . 1 

95 

103,754 

38 

65.405 

1932. .... . 

102 

111,354 

^ 48 

73,701 

1933. . . . . , i 

108 

117,558 

51 

70,464 .. 

1934. . . , . . 1 

106 

112,828 

48 

71,848 

1935. ... . . 1 

128 

111,891- 

56 

95,506 

1936 (March).. . . | 

. " 131 

113,790 

56 

96,255 ' 


1 Labour Gazette, fey 1936, p. 669. 


The next table shows the numbers of unions and of members 
by industry. By far the largest number of unions and largest 
membership are to be found among transport workers ; of 
205 unions which submitted returns in 1935-1936, more than 
half the members were i;;ailway servants. On the other hand, 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRY OF TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA, 1935-1936^ 


r , ,i 

Industry 

Number of unions 
submitting returns 

Number 
of members 

'Railways. A' > .. w 

50-''' 

149,798 

Tramways , . . . . . , . . 

. "'3: ' 

■■ ■ .'WA''.' 

Textile 

26 

26,709 

Pi inti ng- Presses 

'13, 

5,504 

Municipal • 

21 

9,647 

Seamen . r . 

8 

26,511 

Docks and Port Trusts ..... 

16 

9,098 

Engineering’ 

8 

2,649 

Miscellaneous 

63" 

-37,131 

Total. . . 

205 - 

268,326 


i Only those which submitted returns. JVote on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions 
■Act of X926, for 19354936, Statement II. 
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.there is as yet no trade union of plantation' workers, .and the 
movement, has only begun among miners. ,^ 

Types of Trade Union Organisation 

As in every trade union movement at an earlyT stage of deve- 
lopment, there are many* types of trade utiions in India, varying 
from small unions, whose financial position and membership is 
very uncertain and whose existence is usually brief, to unions 
which have overcome to a great extent the difficulties of young 
organisations and have achieved a considerable degree of stability. . 

At the bottom of the scale, the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India ^ placed the unions “'■which represent little or nothing 
more than the one 0% twp men (generally drawn from the pro- 
fessional classes) who fill the leading offices... The object is to 
give a platform and a name to the leaders. . . This type of value- 
less growth, which is more characteristic of IBengaF than of other 
provinces and is becoming rare even there, was stimulated by the 
belief that it would assist the leaders to secure nomination in the 
labour interest to Ioc"al councils or international labour confe- 
reuces. ” The Commission placed next those unions which came 
into existence to secure some definite and immediate object. 
These unions, though they may be organised by independent per- 
sons, have their origin in a genuine need of the workers. The 
commonest form is the T strike committee which either dis- 
appears at the end of the strike, especially if it is unsuccessful, or 
enters a state of suspended animation until another dispute occurs. 

Leaving aside temporary unions of this kind, trade, unions in 
India may be classified as craft unions, trades unions, industrial 
unions and federations. Attempts have also been made to form 
company unions and, latterly, ‘‘ communal ” unions, i.e. unions 
whose members are recruited exclusively among Hindus or Mos- 
lems ; but neither of these forms of trade union would seem to 
be a factor of importance at present. 

The craft union is an organisation of workers in a single 
occupation ; it is best represented in India by the Weavers’ Union 


^ There were onl/two unions with a total membership of 3,825 workers 
in the Jharia coalfidds by the end 5fT937. Gf. National Trade Union 
Federation : Report of the Third Session, 1937, p. 47. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 319-320. 
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and tlie Throstle tJnion of Ahmedabad, both of which were 
founded: in 1920 and had respectively 6,691 and 10,005 members 
on 1 March 1937. The trades union, a combination of workers 
employed in several kindred crafts or occupations in the same or 
allied industries,' is a® common type of union in India ; ' an, 
example is the Card-room, Blow-room and Frame Department 
Union of ■ Ahmedabad,^ which was founded in 1920 and bad : a 
membership of 3,837 on 1 March 1937. ^ Industrial' unions are 
eombinations of workers in. the same' industry, irrespective of 
their crafts or occupations ; the' most important examples in 
India are the National Seamen’s Union of India, which was regis- 
tered in Bombay on 30 March 1932 and had a membership of 
8,670 on 1 December 1936, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Workers’ Union, which was founded and registered on 
18 January 1932 and had 8,201 memberc on 1 March 1937. ® 
Another union of a similar kind was the communist Girni Kamgar 
(Red Flag) Union ol Bombay. ^This union came into existence 
Quring the strike period of 1928, and was registered Iinder the 
Trade Union Action 23 May 1928. At that time about 50,000 cotton 
mill workers joined the union, but the membership has since 
declined and on 1 March 1934 it vvas reported to be 6,000. ® Owing 
to failure to submit the prescribed annual report, the registration 
of the union was cancelled in 1935. 

Local, provincial and national federations of trade unions are 
also found in India. The largest local federation is the Ahme- 
dabad Textile Labour Association, to -which six unions were 
affiliated on 1 March 1937. Of the provincial federations, the 
largest are the Bombay Presidency Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Association (founded in April 1920) and the Bombay Presidency 
Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union (founded in April 1918) 
which consisted of 15 and 12 unions respectively on 1 March 
1937. ^ The most important national federations are the All-India 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Conference, the All-India Rail- 
waymeu’s Federation, the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 
the National Trades Union Federation. ° 


^ Labour Gazettey May 1937, p. 704. 

2 Ibfd, pp. 706-707. 

« Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India^ p, 319 ; Report 
of the Court of Enquiry^ 1929, Government of Bombay, pp. 50-67 ; Labour 
Gazette^ May 1936, p, 722. 

^ Labour Gazefte, May 1937, pp. 702-703. 

Indian Year-Book, 1934-1936, pp. 630-533. Among other national 
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The All-India Postal and Railway Mail SerYice Conference' is ' 
a federation "of eleven provincial postal and luM.S. : unions:/ 
■has. received the recognition of 'Government, and has been able' 
'through deputations' and otherwise to confer with the authorities 
on , such matters as retrenchment, emergency cuts of salaries, 
hours of work, and transfer., ■ ' , . , ^ ® 

, The All-India Railwaymen's Federation is 'the strongest trade 
union in the country ; in March 1931-1932, the number of affili- 
ated unions was 15, with a total membership of 129,074. t The 
main object of the Federation is to achieve collective bargaining ; 
and although this bargaining at present consists only in present- 
ing the views of railway servants to the authorities, the Federa- 
tion has been successful in arranging that it should present the 


case of the railwaymen in a joint session with 
twice a year. 

The aforementioned Federations are organ 
^ar classes of workers ; the Ail-India Trade 
and the National Trades Union Federatipn aim 


|he Railway Board 

isations of partic- 
Umon Congress 
t the affiliation of 


unions of ail categories. The All-India Trade -Onion Congress 


was started in Bombay City in 1920, with the 


nating the activities of all organisations in all the provinces in 
India, and generally to further the mtoests of 
matters economic, social and political ^ Si i 
gress has lost its former power and prestige in the Indian trade 


union movement, but for ten years it seryed as a 


129 , 


object of co-ordi- 


Indian labour in 
we 1929 the Con- 


national platform 


for the declaration of the policy of organised labour, and it was 
the body chosen to represent the interests of Indian labour in 
both national and international organisations. 

The reason for the decline of the Congress was^ ets already 
mentioned, the split which took place at the tenth session, held at 
Nagpur on 30 November 1929, when several resolutions relating, 
among other things, to the boycott of the Royal Commission on 


federations may be mentioned the following : (1) National Union of Rail- 
waymen of India and Burma ; (2) All-India and Burma Covenanted Non- 
Gaze, tt.d Railway Service Association ; (3) All-India Telegraph Union : 

(4) All-India Post and Telegraph Adniinistration Officers' Staff Association ; 

(5) AlI-lndia:»Governmeht Employees’ Federation ; (6) AlMndia Currency 

Association ; (7) The Central Body of Military Accounts Association ; 

(8) National Federation of Textile Labour in India. 

^ The Federation began in 1921 and ^as originally called the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Union Federation. Administration Report of the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation, 1931-1932 ; Directory of Trade Unions, pp. 6-7, 
® Indian Year-Book, 1934-1935, p, 531. « 
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Labour in India and the severance ■ of connection with the Inter- 
im Conference were adopted. The unions opposing 

these' resolutions thereupon ■ seceded and later, formed the, Indian 
Trades' Union Federation. ■ 'Meanwhile, however, u further divi- 
'sion took, place at the ^'eleventh session of the. Congress, held in 
,*CaIcutta in 'Ji|ly,193l, the seceding sections later forming the' Red, 
Trade' Union Congress^ This situation remained unaltered at' the 
twelfth and' thirteenth sessions of the Congress, held at Madras 
and Cawnpore in 1932 and 1933 respectively, when resolutions 
were passed advocating class struggle as the main object of trade 
unionism, and" also favouring a general strike in the Bombay 
textile industry. However, at the fourteenth session, held in Cab 
cutfca in April 1935, an agreement was reached between the repre- 
sentatives of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the Red 
Trade Union Congress on the fundanlental principles of trade 
union unity. The terms of this agreement were as follows : 
(1) the recognition .of the All-India Trade Union Congress as tbfi; 
central organisation of the Indian working classes ; (2) the 

acceptance of the principle of class struggle ; (3) the principle of 
one union for each industry ; (4) no affiliation to any foreign 
organisation ; and (5) the right of each group or party in the 
Congress to carry on propaganda and to make criticisms con- 
sistent with discipline. The Trade Union Congress representatives 
on the Joint Committee were also urged to strive for unity with 
the National Trades Unio/i Federation, ^ 

After the split at Nagpur, the seceding unions organised an 
Indian Trades Union Federation, which held its first session at 
Madras in July 1932 ; the session was attended by 31 delegates, 
representing 23 affiliated unions, with a membership of 82,500 
workers. " Negotiations with the All-India Trade Union Congress 
for the purpose of re-establishing a united organisation were un- 
successful, but agreement was reached with another new central 
organisation called the National Federation of Labour and, on 
10 May 1933, the Indian Trades Union Federation and the National 
Federation of Labour were amalgamated under the name of the 
National Trades Union Federatiox:^, which became the most repre- 
sentative body in Indian tirade unionism. “ 


^ Amrita Bazar Patriha, 9,1 April 1935 ; Indian Labour Journal, 12 May 
1935 ; Labour Gazette, April 1935, p, 569. The reunion of the various 
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Influence of Trade Unions ' ■ 

The available statistics of trade unions, in India are not such 
as to render possible any useful numerical estimate of the impor- 
tance of the unions in the industrial life of the country. Even 
superficial comparison of the figures of tr|Lde union membership 
with those of the industrially employed population given in Chap- 
ter II suffices, however, to show that only a few unions have 
hitherto succeeded in organising more than a minority of the 
workers. • 

The reasons for this situation were carefully examined by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. The Commission found 
that the obstacles to trade union development were to a large 
extent due to the natii>e of Indian labour. It is, in the first place, 
still largely migratory, and those who are frequently leaving ^ 
pp. industrial centre, ev^n for ^hort spells, and are frequently 
changing* their employer, are less inclined than more permaneSt 
workers to maintain a constant interest in any* organisation ’L 
Moreover, '' the present conditions of industrial life in India are 
not conducive to the unflagging endeavour which proved so 
necessary in the West for the maintenance of trade unions ; those 
whose wages and leisure are barely adequate for sustained work 
in the factory are not likely to find energy or leisure for activity 
outside it... Anotlrer serious handicap '*is the poverty of the 
average wmrker, to w^hom even a small subscription can be an 
appreciable burden, particularly when he is already encumbered 
by debt... Differences of language and race are separating factors, 
and to these is frequently added the active opposition of the 
jobbers, or their equivalent, to anything resembling *a horizontal 
organisation. ” ^ 

In the opinion of the Royal Commission* there are, however, 
even more fundamental difficulties. “ Trade unionism, to be 
fully effective, demands two things : a democratic spirit and edu- 
cation. The democratic ideal has still to be developed in the 
Indian wmrker, and the lack of education is the fnost serious 
obstacle of all. ” As a result of the inability of the worker to 
take a long view “ few trade unions can afford to conduct bene- 
volent work, and the majority find it hard to convince the worker 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour injndia, p, 321. 
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^ that a. subscription, is' worth while, -except when a dispute is 
imminent or in progress ^ 

the ' Gommission expressed its conviction' that 
■V nothing but a strong trade union movement, will ' give the 
Indian workman adequate protection. Legislation can act as a 
palliative and^prevent the graver abuses, but there are strict lirni- 
' tations to the power uf Government ' a'.nd the public to protect 
workmen who are unable to protect themselves. Labour laws, 
indeed, find one of their most effective sanctions in the support 
of organised unions. ” Such institutions as works comniitteesV 
industrial tribunals and conciliation boards are no substitute. 

Nor is labour the only party that will benefit from a sound deve- 
lopment of the trade union moven|.ent. Employers and the public 
generally should welcome its growth. ” ^ 

The Commission found that “ the Importance of developing 
healthy trade unions is denied by practically none. Government 
lias declared its polled to be on@ of encouragement, aqd a greal- 
majority of employers appearing before us avowed a similar 
aim. ” But on-^the question of the recognition of trade unions 
by employers, which “ has become the acid lest ”, the opinions 
of employing interests ^are still very divided. In this vital matter, 
therefore, although the pf ogress made is very appreciable in the 
circumstances, Indian trade unionism is still severely handi- 
capped. . 

The position in regard to recognition, without which there 
can be no collective bargaining and no sound development of the 
influence of trade unionism in India, is as follows : 

Before 1920 the Central and Local Governments were 
opposed to the organisation of their employees and prohibited 
them from submitting any collective memorials or petitions. 
After 1920 this right was granted to those combinations which 
accepted certain rules, called “ recognition rules ”, and such 
recognised unions were able to conduct negotiations with the 
Governments concerned on behalf of their members. Moreover, 
the Government of India conceded the principle of the right of 
their employees to have outside leaders. After the passage of the 
Trade Union Act, 1926, howeverr both the Government of India 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 321-322. 
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and several Provincial Governments advised the ■ iinionS' of their 
employees not to apply for registration. I’his attitude :of /the 
Governments apparently arose from the difficulty of Teconciling 
the privileges v^diich their employees received as, members of ■ 
registered unions .with their obligations cind.er the 'Government 
Servants' Conduct Rules. The Royal ■ Commission pointed out, » 
however, that These Rules were framed pjimcirily to regulate the,,' 
conduct of officials outside the ranks of labour, and suggested 
that, in regard to industrial workers, Government should take 
the lead in making recognition of their r nioiis easy and in 
encouraging them to secure registration. ^ The policy of the 
Government has now been changed, and unions of industrial 
workers employed by Government are requircid to register. 

According to the Royal Commission, private employers have 
tended to recognise uflior^ subject to the accejctance of rules simi- 
lar to those laid dowm by Governments. In the case both of ^ 
jiublic and private employment, how^ever,«r(icognitiGn has been 
trammelled by a misconception of the implications of recogiR- 
tion. “ Some seem to think that ' recognition means that the 
employer recognises the right of the union to speak on behalf of 
all his workmen, or at any rate all the cla^s for which the union 
caters... In our view recognition should mean that the employer 
recognises the right of the union to negotiate with him in respect 
of matters affecting either the common or the individual interests 
of its members. ... Recognition in the let?er must be followed by 
recognition in the spirit, by a readiness to discuss sympathetically 
points put forward by the union, by accessibility to its officers 
and by willingness to let them have credit w^here credit is due. '' ^ 

Other reasons given for refusing recognition w^ere found by 
the Commission to be the circumstance that a union^ embraces 
only a minority of the class of w'^orkers concerned, the prior exis- 
tence of another union, the refusal of a union'to dispense with the 
services of a particular official, the inclusion of outsiders in the 
[executive bodies, and the failure of a union to register under the 
fTrade Union Act | 

' Neither the minority character of a union rmr the prior 
existence of another union seem^ed to the Royal Commission to be 
good reasc^ns for refusing recognition, and '' the endeavour to 

^ Report, of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 326. 

= Ibid., pp. 323-324, 
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■ dictate to, on the subject of Jheir officers or .leaders is 

' ■equally short-sighted and unwise ’’ . While strongly insisting on 
need for trade' union leaders^ drawn from the ranks of labourj, 
the Commission held that some outside leadership was at present 
inevitable. “ The claim to be allowed to deal only with ‘ one's 
own men ' is frequently little more than an endeavour to secure 
that the case of the me^n shall be presented by persons who are 
not likely to prove assertive. '' The question of insistence on 
registration the Commission held to be on a different footing. 

“ As the law stands at present, registration generally involves no 
obligations that a bona-fide union should not be willing to under- 
take. ” ^ 

From the information available it would appear that recog- 
nition in India is still generally limited to individual employers ; 
of collective bargaining in the sense of nego'Tiations between orga- 
nisations of employers and organisations of workers there is very 
little. It is of much importance thaf the Central and LocaL 
Governments, which are large employers of labour, should have 
igranted to some p-^^lons of ^Government servants the right to pre- 
1 sent their grievances to Government authorities, but this possi- 
Ibility of submitting grievances hardly constitutes collective bar- 
l^aining. The only trade uni6n which has succeeded in establish- 
ing collective bargaining is the Labour Union at Ahmedafaad, 
where, since 1920, there has existed a permanent arbitration 
board, consisting of a /epresentative of the union and a represen- 
tative of the Mill Owners' Association. "All grievances are in the 
first instance discussed between the workers and the mill manage- 
ments, and, if necessary, between the Union and the Association ; 
if no agreement is then reached, disputes are referred to the Arbi- 
tration Board for final decision. ^ 

'.It 

Apart from this essential form of trade union activity — 
negotiations with employers — and the action of trade unions in 
industrial disputes, to which reference is made in the next section, 
Indian trade unionism exerts an influence on labour policy and 
conditions in a number of ways. Mention of welfare activities, 
such as thoseof the Labour Union of Ahmedabad, will be made in 
a later chapter ; here it will suffice to refer to the labour press 
of the unions and the increasingly important part the unions are 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 325. 

® Royal Commission on Indian Labour : Memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, pp. 235-236- 
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playing in the representation of the workers on national and 

international bodies. 

The idea of a labour press was first conceiTed 'in 1890 ' when^^ 

■ the first labour union was formed and a paper called Dinabandhu: 
■or the “ Friend, of the Poor was started. Jn recent years, several 
' unions have their regular weekly, fortnightly or monthly publi-.^ 
cations, and propaganda tracts and report| are published by most 
of the large trade unions. Mention may also be made of the 
papers issued by social service workers, such as the Servants of 
India Society. , ■ ■ ■ 

Indian labour is represented by trade union leaders both in the 
Central Legislative Assembly and in the Legislative Councils of 
several Provinces, such as Bombay and Bengal, and on some port 
trusts and municipalities ; and trade union leaders were members 
of the Royal Commis3^GD% on Labour in India, the Round Table 
Conference on the Indian Constitution, and the Indian Franchise • 
j^ommittee. Most of these representatives are nominated by the 
Government, but the fact that trade union leaders are select^rd 
tends to increase the stability and sense of responsibility of the 
unions, as well as to secure that greater regard is had to the inte- 
rests of labour. ^ ^ 

Representatives of Indian trade uni«;>ns have also been present 
at meetings of foreign or international organisations such as the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Annual Congress of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions'"; and in 1934 Indian 
trade unionism took part in the first meeting of the Asiatic Labour 
Congress. Negotiations for the organisation of this Congress had 
been proceeding among the Japanese, Indian and Chinese labour 
leaders since 1925. The first session was held at Colombo on 
10 May 1934, and was attended by Indian, Japanese and Ceylonese 
delegates. ^ The next meeting was held in Tokyo, Japan, on 
17-19 May 1937 and was attended by Japanese and Indian 
delegates. * 

From its participation in the International Labour Organisa- 
tion the Indian trade union movement has derived considerable 
stimulus. The beginning of modern trade unionism in India 
practically coincided with the birth of the Organisation, and the 


^ Asiatic Labour Congress : BepoH^of the First Session and ConstU 
tution, Bombay, Servants of India Society *s Home, 1934, pp. 1-15. 

® Labour Gaseffe, September 1987, pp. 35-88. 
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: representation of Indian labour at successive sessions of the Inter- 
^national Labour Conference since, 1919 has not, only , afforded 
Indian Ia,bour leaders an opportunity of co-operating in the work 
of the Conference, ' of coming into contact with the trade union 
■leaders of other countries and of making known the claims of 
clndian labour to the representatives of , other nations, but it has 
■ also given new strength and impetus to the movement' in India. 

However,' in spite of the progress made in recent years," the 
I Indian trade union movement still suffers from internal weakness 
||and external opposition and misiinderstandlng. ' It is still too' 
dependent on outside leadership and although this is inevitable in 
the present stage of its development, the inherent defects of this 
dependency are a source of weakness. Most of the leaders are law- 
yers, professional men and social workers, and therefore lack 
technical knowledge of the industries m vrhich the union mem- 
" bers are employed, as well as that complete sympathy with labour 
that comes from having gone^throughi the mill Moreover 
s5me outside leaders are connected with several uniolis at the 
same time and^ are unable to give enough attention to any of 
them, while the philanthropic nature of their work tends in some 
cases to weaken their s^ense«of responsibility. 

The need for wholefrtime salaried organisers and leaders 
drawn from the ranks of labour is not, however, the only need of 
Indian trade unions. The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
pointed out that “ trueWigour can only come from within and 
that Indian trade unions needed to become more generally self- 
reliant and to develop an “ internal colleclive will ” by the train- 
ing of their members and their closer association with the work 
of the unions. The Commission further recommended that the 
unions should widen their range of activities as, for example, by 
the promotion of co-operative institutions, adult education, and 
benefit funds. ^ ^ 

3. — Industrial Disputes 

The nee3 for the improved organisation of industrial relations 
in India is particularly brought into evidence by the comparative 
frequency of industrial strife. In the following pages a survey is 


^ Report of the Royal Corrimission on Labour in India, pp. S27-S28. 
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made of, the extent of industrial conflict and of thO' measures, taken 
or proposed in India to prevent the occurrence of strikes and lock- 
outs or their settlement .when they cannot be prevented. 

Extent of Industrial ChNFLiCT 

Isolated industrial disputes took plaoie in India as early as the 
y:eigMiBS:Qt the last century, but it was not until 1918 that they ^ 
became serious and attracted jpublic attention. The gravity of the 
outbreak of strikes immediately after the war may be illustrated 
by the case of the Bombay Presidency. There ^^ere two general 
strikes in Bombay in 1918-1919 and 1920, lasting six weeks and a 
month respectively and involving about 150,000 workers ; two 
strikes in Ahmedabad in 1920 and 1921, involving 30,000 and 

83.000 persons respectively ; a strike at Sholapur in 1920 involved 

16.000 persons, and another strike in 1922 affected the whole^ 
••"V^mrkin^ population ; during *1920 and 19^1 there were strikes 

among postal workers, tramway workers, gas workers, and rail- 
way shop workers, lasting from a fortnight to live months, and 
involving from 2,000 to 7,000,persons in each case ; strikes in 
single factories on trivial grounds bccam® matters of daily occur- 
rence. ^ “ The main cause was the resflisation of the potentialities 
of the strike in the existing situation, and this was assisted by the 
emergence of trade union organisers, by ^the education which the 
war had given to the masses and by ^ scarcity of labour arising 
from the expansion of industry and aggravated by the great epi- 
demics of influenza. 

Accurate data on industrial disputes did not, however, be- 
come available until 1921, when a Labour Office w^as established 
by the Government of Bombay. About the same time„some other 
Local Governments began to establish labour offices, and the 
Government of India also took measures to compile records of 
disputes for the whole of British India. 

The number of disputes in British India since 1921 up to the 
present time, together with the numbers of workers involved and 
of working* days lost are shown in the table beloV. It will be 
seen that the 1921 figures for flisputes and workers affected have 


^ “ Report of the Industrial D!sf>ules Committee ” — see Labour 
Gazette, April 1922, p. 23. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 333. 
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not again been reached,' although the^niim,ber of working days 
lost was, about' twice, as many in 1925 and 1929 and five times as 
many in 1928. - In 1934 there' was an increase in industrial con- 
flicts, the figures for disputes',- persons involved and working days 
lost beingihe highest recorded since 1929. 

NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN' INDIA 

" 1921-1936 ^ " 


Year 

Disputes 

IWoi’kers 

iavoived 

' '.Working 
■ days lost , ' 

1921 . . . 

■ f' ■ ■ 

396 

600,351 

6,984,426 ' ' ' 

1922 , . . 

278 

435,434 

■ 3,972,727 , : 

1923 . . . 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 . 

1924 . . . 

133 

■'812,462 

8,730,918' , 

1925 . . . 

134 

270,423 ' 

12,578,129 

1926 ... 

128 

186, sri 

' 1,097,478 

1927 . . . 

129 

131,655 

■ .2,019,970 

1928 . . . 

203 

506,8517 

.31,647,404 

1929 . . . , 


! ^ 532,016 

12,165,691 

mo . . . 

148 

1 196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 . . . 

166 

1 203,008 

2,408',123. 

1932 . . . 

''r 118 

128,099 

' 1,922,437^'. 

1933 . . . 

146 

164,938 

' .2,168,961 

1934 . . . 

159 

220,808 " 

4,775,559 

1935 . . . 

145^ 

114,217 

973,457 

1936 . . . 

157 , 

169,029 

2,358,062 


1 Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 43 : Industrial Disputes in India, 1021- 
1928, Government of India, Calcutta, 1030, pp. 23-29 ; No. 62 : 1929-1936, pp. 33-34. 


Dealing with the causes of industrial disputes the Royal Com- 
mission cites statistics tabulated by the Government of India show- 
ing “ that in 976 disputes the principal demand related to the 
question of pay or bonus and in 425 to the que^on of personnel... 
74 strikes were primarily concerned with questions of leave or 
hours of work and the remaining 382 are unclassified in respect 
of the demand made ^ 

Behind immediate causes, however, wider influences were 
at work. The great outbreak of strife after the war had obvious 
economic causes ; a rise in wage levels was overdue, and the 
workers awofe to the disabilities from which they suffered in 
respect of long hours and other masters. ” ^ This statement of the 
Royal Commission may be illustrated by the fact that, in 1918, 
although the profits of some textile undertakings were enormous, 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 334. 
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; rising to 200 per cent, or more in some cases, ^ . tlie' real^^w 
the workers declined owing to the abrupt rise of prices imnaedi" 
ately after the war. Some increases of wages were granted bY 
employers, but the rise in wages did not keep pace with the 
rising cost of living. 

The strikes that broke out at this period were, as noted by the 
Royal Commission, aided by the shortage^of labour caused by the 
influenza epidemics, which were not only accompanied by high 
mortality and morbidity rates but also by an exodus of workers 
from industrial centres. Their success was also promoted by the 
important part played by trade union organisattons and by the 
leadership of outsiders. The extent of the success of strikes in the 
early post-war period may be exemplified by the fact that in Ben- 
gal, in the last six months ol* 1920, 66 out of 97 strikes were 
successful. ^ % 

Political influences also had some part in the post-war strike^ 
^movement, especially during th§ period of intensive political agi- 
tation in*1920-1921. “ A few strikes were organised by political 
leaders ; more frequently opponents’ of Government used their 
influence to intensify disputes which were economic in origin. ” ^ 
An example of such a conflict was the one^ which broke out in the 
Assam tea gardens in 1921. The failure of the tea industry to 
increase wages in consequence of the rise in cost of living caused 
great distress among the workers, and this situation was fully 
utilised by politicians. ^ However, the Royal Commission con- 
cluded that, “ although^workers may have been influenced by 
persons with nationalist, communist or commercial ends to serve, 
we believe that there has rarely been a strike of any importance 
which has not been due entirely or largely, to economic 
reasons.”^ 

Of the strikes which have taken place since the immediate 
post-war period, one of the most serious oecurred in the cotlon 
industry in Bombay City in 1924 ; this strike affected all the 
cotton mills, involved over 160,000 workers and.caused a loss of 


Out of 44 jute mill companiesj, whose dividends were quoted in 1918, 
IS paid dividends of 200 per cent, or more, and only 9, including two new 
concerns, jfeid less than 7 per cent. — Gf. Bulletin of Indian Industries 
and Labour : Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-1928, p. 2. 

^ Report of the l^oyal Commission^ ori Labour in India, p. 335. 

® BalleUn of Indian Industries and Labour : Industrial Disputes in 
India, 1921-1928, pp. 4 and ,5. 
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' about 7.75 million working days. • The immediate 'cause of the 
' trouble was the decision of the Mill Owners’,^ Association to with- 
, hold the annual bonus, for the workers owing to trade depression. 

' As the bonus had been granted for five years and had become a 
' part of' the wages, the workers objected strongly to its withholding 
'and resorted, to strike. A. further strike, caused by the decision' 
' of the. Bombay Mill Ow?ners’ Association to reduce the dearness 
allowance by 20' per cent., a decision which would have i,iivolved 
a reduction of 11.5 per cent, in the w^ages of the wmrkers, broke 
out in September 1925. The mill oSAmers finally decided to restore 
the cut, but not before the strike had caused a loss of about 
11 million wmrking days ; the satisfactory outcome of the strike 
from the wmrkers’ point of view^ w^as largely due to the decision 
of the Government to abolish the cotton excise duty. 

After a period of relative calm, there w^s a fresh outbreak of 
industrial strife all over the country in 1928. The total number of 
wmrking daysjost during the year was^31.5 million, of wiiich 
22?3 million were in the Bombay cotton industry, wdiere a general 
strike took placrpwing to tlie decision of the Mill Owmers’ Asso- 
ciation to introduce new methods of wmrk with a view^ to increas- 

. T- . 

ing labour efficiency and economising the costs of production. 
Among other disputes during" the year, the most important w^ere 
those in the Tata Iron and Steel Works, the East Indian Raihvay, 
the South Indian Railw^ay and some of the Jute mills in Bengal. ^ 

In 1929 industrial unrest w^as still rife *and the number of 

(T. ■ 

workers involved even increased, althougii the number of disputes 
w^as smaller and the total number of wmrking days lost w’^as only 
a little over 12 million. The principal centres of the strike move- 
ment w-ere the Bombay textile mills and the Bengal jute mills, in 
wdiich general stoppages resulted in a loss of over 9.6 million 
wmrking days.- These strikes w^ere notable for the emergence, 
particularly in Bomteiy, of a new^ influence, that of communism, 
against w^hich measures w-ere taken both by the Government of 
India and the Government of the Bombav Presidencv. 

The year 1934 w^as also marked by an increase in industrial 
unrest as compared wdth the years 1930-1933. The number of 
wmrking days lost was 4,775,559, more than half of this loss being 
due to a general strike in the Bombay textile industry, wdiich 


^ Bulletin of Indian Industries *^and Labour : Industrial Disputes in 
India, 19S1-192S, pp. 2-12. , 

^ Labour Gazette, Bombay, April 1930, p. 829. 
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lasted from April to June j|nd involved 90,000 'workers. ■ Among 
otlier strikes, the most important 'were those which took place in 
the Sholapur Cotton Mills from February to May, ' and in the' 
Empress Cotton Mills, Nagpur, between May and July 1934, each 
of which caused the loss of about 460,000 ^mrking days. 1935 was 
a relatively peaceful year,, but there was increased conflict in 1936? 

V The , provincial dist»ibution of indusWal disputes' during' the 
year 1936. is shown in the following table :' ■ 

' . ■* .'-‘td ' 

DISTRIBUTION BY PROViKUE- OF INDUSTRIAL' DISPUTES ' 

IN INDIA, 1936^ ^ 


Province 

Disputes 

Workers 

involved 

Working? 
days lost 

Assam . . . ■ . . . . ^ 

9 

3,233 

29,298 

Bengal. . ... . . 

39 

71,439 

675470 

Bombay . . . . . . • 

49 

35,323 

447,812 

• Barma^ . . ... . 

9 * 

• 3,899 ^ 

11,081 

Central Provinces . . . 

9 

9,059 

236,127^ 

Madras . ... . . . j 

24 ^ 

15,121?, i 

126,117 

United Provinces . . . 

7 . 

8,3811 ' 

86,8:11 

Ajmer-Merwara . . . 

1 

4,012 

375,7 16 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

6 • 

10,642 

213,096 

Delhi 

2 * 

6,446 

42,446 

Punjab 

4 . • . 

► 1,267 

12,438 

■ Bangalore ■ . • ■ 

2 ■ 

2,200 

101,000 

Total. . . 

1(51— 4=.1572 

169,029 

2,358,062 


1 BnUelin of Indian Indusiries and Labour : Indusirial Disputes in. India, No. 62, p. 25. 
3 One strike was common to fijjp provinces. 


As this table shows, industrial unrest was greatest in the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. This fact is not entirely due 
to the more advanced degree of industrial developrhent of these 
provinces, but also, as will be seen from the next table, to the 
predominance in these centres of the textile industry. Indeed, 
more than one-third of the disputes in 1936 took place in cotton 
and woollen mills, and affected over one-third of ^he total number 
of workers involved and accounted for two-fifths of the working 
d^yB^lostv::',?? ; ; 

The distribution of industjial disputes by industries in 1936 

was as follows : . v:' :' 
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CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

IN INDIA, 1936 ‘ 


Industry i 

Disputes 

WorkervS 
' involved ■' 

Working 
days lost 

Cotton and woollen mill^ • . 

58 

, 58,956 

' 1,043,461 . 

Jiite mills . . . . . . . . 

14 ^ 

47, 742,, 

334,693,, 

Eng'ineeriHj^ workshops . . . 

Railways, inciiiding' railway 

3 

121 

■■■■,"176, 

workshops. . . ... . 

1' : 

26,542 ,' 

442,367 

Mines , . . . ' . ' .. . . , 

3 

932 

., ■7,i924 

Others . .... . . . , 

78 ' 

34,736 

, , 530,173' '■ 

Total. . . 

157 

169,029 

,2,358,062 


^ Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour^ No. 62, p. 34. 


’ The immediate causes of industrial disputes are classified in 
official reports under, the five l;ieadings of wages, bonus, per^ 
sohnel (i.e. employment and dismissal of workers), leave and 
hours of work, ap.d others/ In 1936, out of 157 disputes, 96 were 
concerned with wages, 1 with the question of bonus, 24 with 


RESULTS OF INI>USTRi1l DISPUTES IN INDIA, 1921-1936 ^ 


Year 

Number of disputes in which workers were 

Total 

Successful 

#» ■■ ■ ■ 

Partially 

successful 

tp. 

Unsuccessful 

1921 



■ ■ ■ . 

92 

..v87," 

211 

390 

1922 



34 

■■■ 35' " 

,"■■■:' ■■215 ■■:■■■■:■: 

^:■:■■■•^■::■,^:274'■■■■■^:,•.^^:■:,■■■^' 

1923 



" 34 

19 

159 

212 

1924 



23 

21 

■■■■■■'88^ ■', 

132 

1925 



■:■■■■, ■ IT . 

27 

■■,■■-■■■■ ■■89.' ■■■ 

133 

1926 



12 ^ 

12 

,■■■■■:,'■■■ .-104^'.. 

128 

1927 



15 


■.■■"■,•■ 79' ■'■: 'v'':'' 

126 

1928 



27 

44 ■ ■ 4 

128 

196 

1929 



31 


80 

138 

1930 



* 36 

[ ■"■■■"'■22 ■ 

■■■■.•■■" ■ 

147 

1931 



23 

/■: ,:.:■■-, 42 ■ ■ ■' "■ 

99 

164 

1932 



e 14 

:.':'-27vV.;:. ■■:.; 

74 

115 

19.13 



20 

23 

96 

139 

1934 



32 

25 ^ 

100 

157 

1935 



25 

29 

91 

. 145 

19.i6 




43 

83 

157 

Total 

f,. 



1,785" 

2,753 


, ^ Compiled from Bulletin of Indian Indastries and Labour, Ko. 43 : Industrial Disputes 
in India, 10214928 ; No. 10294036, ^ 
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qiieslJons of personnel, 6^with leave and hours of work, and 
,, 30v::.with Other m 

As regards the results of disputes, the table shows" :that, during ' 
the years 1921 to 1936, 466 disputes out of 2,753, of which the 
decisive results were known, were entirely successful, and 502 
were partially successful ; in other words, only a little over one- 
third of the disputes resi^lted wholly or f^rtially in favour of the 
'workers. 

■Tt . 

Prevention ' AND' Settlement of Industrial Disputes 

■> 

In its review of the methods adopted or to be recommended 
for the prevention of disputes^or their settlement if they cannot 
be prevented, the Royal Commission on Labour in India con- 
sidered in the first place Ihe part that might be played by works 
committees. xAt the time the Commission reported such com-^ 
* mittees had been working for some years in the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills in Madras with considerable success, in various 
State and private undertakings and in several of Ihe leading rail- 
way systems. '' Som^ committees have been successful and there 
are probably few that have been wdtho^t use ; but generally 
speaking the results achieved have beeh disappointing. ” ^ 

Discussing the comparatively small measure of success 
achieved by works committees, the Royal^Commission stated that 
“ in the minds of many employers theyi;’e is the belief that works 
committees will provide a substitute for trade unions, while these 
are regarded by trade union leaders as rival institutions, deserving 
of no encouragement. ” ^ If works committees are to succeed, 
and the Commission believed that they could serve a* useful func- 
tion in the Indian industrial system, it is essential that, where 
there is a trade union, the employer should seek its collaboration 
and co-operation in the establishment and w^orking of these com- 
mittees, which should not be regarded or used as rivals to its 
influence ® The Commission further recomihended that the 
range of subjects placed before works committees should be as 
wide as possible, and that managements should collaborate with a 
real appreciation of the worker^’ point of view. 

The 5nly instance found by the Royal Commission of ma- 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 336. 
® Ibid., p, 342. 
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cliiiiery being set up within an industry for the regulation of re- 
lations between a group of employers and their workpeople was ■ 
the. Ahmedabad system, to which reference was made above. ' The 
Commission found that “■ the system is admirable in its intentions 
and has had a, substantial measure of success ’k ^ There are, 
however, local factors assisting' the operation of the scheme in 
Ahmedabad ' which do not exist elsewhere. The employers and 
most of the workers, belong to the same part , of India and have a . 
common language' and religion. Moreover, the scheme seems 
to us to have depended largely on the unique position of 
Mr. Gandhi, whose influence in Ahmedabad, both with the 
employers and the workers, is very great. Both parties have con- 
fidence in his sense of fairness and sympathy towards them, and 
either party would be faced with serious difficulties if it found 
itself in direct opposition to his views. ^ 

Nevertheless, the Commission emphasised the primary 
importance of maintaining conciliation machinery for settling, 
disputes within an industry. '' In the larger industries and the 
main centres, the organisation of employers is more than ade- 
quate for the purpose. The organisation ofdhe employees is, as a 
rule, weak ; but we believe^that in many centres it would suffice 
to make a start, and the working of joint machinery would go far 
to strengthen the better elements and to increase that sense of 
responsibility in trade unions which so many employers are 
anxious to develop 'b ® 

The development of external machinery of general applica- 
tion for the settlement of disputes is a question which has received 
much more official and public attention in India than the meas- 
ures discussed above. “ The first attempts to settle disputes by 
the appointment of more or less formal bodies were made in 
Madras in 1919 and 1920, when on four separate occasions courts 
of enquiry were appointed consisting of an official chairman and 
one member chosen by each party. The courts seem to have had 
a fair measure of success, but no such court was appointed in 
Madras after 1920. Courts or committees of a similar character 
were instrumental in terminating two strikes in Burma and two 
in Bengal in 1920 and 1921. ^ 


^ Report of the Royal Commisdoxi on Labour in India^ p. 337. 
^ Ibid. 

® Ibid., pp. 343-344. 
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; In the year 1921 representative committees, in 

■ Beiigal ' and Bombay to colisider the possibility , of alleviating ' 

■ iiidiistrial'iiiirest. 

The conmiittee appointed by the" Government of Bengal 
.rejected as inapplicable to Bengal condition's all schemes involving 
any element of compulsion by legal process and advocated the^ 
settling :, of disputes by , agreement between , , etfiployers ■ and 
: employees themselves, by means of. joint' ^mrks committees.'^. , It' ' 
also siiggested, however, that in the case of strikes in public util- 
ity services,^^ a conciliation bos?rd should be set up on the appli- 
cation of one or both of the parties or by Governpient of its own 
initiative, this board to have no legal power to enforce its find- 
iiigs, but to rely on the strength of public opinion to induce the 
parties to accept them. In thet^ase of disputes in industries other 
than public utility seiwicgs, a conciliation board should be con- 
stituted only at the express request of both parties. ^ In applica- ^ 
tipn of these recommencMtions a conciliation panel was formed 
and recoifstituted every year until 1929, but it^ services were nev^er 
utilised. ® ^ 

The Bombay committee made recommendations both for the 
prevention and settlement of di^utes^. Among other preventive 
measures, the Committee recommended the standardisation of 
wages, the undertaking of housing and welfare work, the estab- 
lishment of works committees and the recognition of trade 
unions. For the settlement of disputes, ^the committee recom- 
mended that legislation should be passed providing for the setting 
up of courts of enquiry, to be followed, if necessary, by courts of 
conciliation. A court of enquiry was to be composed of a chair- 
man selected from a panel constituted for the purpose and of 
three representatives each of the employers and employees in the 
industry concerned. When the dispute occurred in a Government 
service or public utility service, the court was^to consist of a chair- 
man, selected as before, and of three representatives each of the 
Government, the employees and the public. After the results of 
the enquiry had been made public, and if the need still existed, 
the court, or another court constituted on the same^ lines, might 
be entrusted with the duty of conciliation. While the court of 
enquiry cQuld be set up at the request of either of the parties, the 

^ Labour Gazette, October 1921, p> 26. 

“ Ibid,, October 1921, pp. 26-27.^ 

® Report of the Royal Commissiou on Labour in India, p. 338. 
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' court ';of conciliation could, be called into action only by the 
request" of both the employers ana workers.,^; No , immediate 
,'a.cti'o'D. w'as taken on- the. recommendation' of'':, this, committee'. 
After the Bombay cotton mill strike of 1924,' however, a Bill was 
prepared,, 'by 'the Government of Bombay, but was withheld at the, 
^'instance of the Government of India, which was then proposing 
to introduce Ihe legislation which, in fact, was not passed until 
1929. ' 

'Beforelhe Trade Disputes Act was passed, Local Governments 
on . several occasions intervened for the settlement of disputes. Tor 
example, in 19g4 and 1928 committees of enquiry, consisting in 
each case of two independent persons with a High Court Judge 
as chairman, were appointed in Bombay to report on questions 
arising out of the general strikes in the cotton mills. In the 
former case the report of the committee hadan important influence 
on the issue of the dispute. The 1928 strike was brought to an 
end with the appointment of a committee “ for the permanent 
settlement of the dispute ”, but"" although the committee made*^ a 
number of valuable proposals for the future regulation of wmrking 
conditions, thes§ proposals were not carried out owing to the 
breakdown of negotiations betw^een the parties. ^ 

Statutory provision for the appointment of courts of enquiry 
and boards of conciliation/ in cases of industrial disputes was made 
in the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, a short account of which was 
given in Chapter III. The Act empowers Local Governments — 
or the Central Governmeiit where the employer is a department 
of the Central Government or a railway company — to refer “ any 
matters appearing to be connected with or relevant to ” an exist- 
ing or apprehended dispute to a court of enquiry or to refer the 
dispute to a board of conciliation ; the same action must be taken 
on the application of both the parties to a dispute. Both courts of 
enquiry and boards pi conciliation are specially appointed in each 
case : a court consists of an independent chairman and such 
other independent persons as the appointing authority thinks fit, 
or of one independent person only ; a board consists of an inde- 
pendent chaijrman and two or four members who may be inde- 
pendent persons or representatives of the parties, or of one inde- 
pendent person. 


^ Labour Gazette, April 1922, pp. 23-33. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 339. 
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; . The duties of courts of^enquiry are .confined to the investiga- ; 
tion of/Ihe matters referred to; them and to reporting' to the au- 
; thority which appointed them. Boards of "conciliation are, on the ■ 
other hand/ charged with the duty of attempting to effect a “ fair 
and amicable settlement ; if no settlement' is reached the boards 
/must report to the appointing authority. When, the appointing'’, 

. authority has received, the", report of a . aourt 'or board it must ' ;, 
publish , the report as soon as possible. There the statutory oblir ' 
gations of the public authorities end, reliance being placed on 
public opinion to induce the parties to accept the recommenda- 
tions that may be made in the report. * 

The question wdiether the law should be so amended as (1) to 
make it obligatory on the puhjic authorities to refer disputes to 
arbitration and (2) to give force of law to the findings of tribu- 
nals appointed to deal wdlh disputes was examined by the Royal ^ 
Commission on Labour iji India. Both these proposals seemed to 
•the Comijiission to be open to sMous objections. The Commis- 
sion expressed the hope, how^ever, that the authorities would 
make more and earlier use of their powders to Appoint courts of 
enquiry or boards of «conciliati(in. “ There seems to be a ten- 
dency at present for Government to withhold their hand until a 
dispute has attained serious magnitude knd constitutes a threat to 
the public peace. There may be a case for the appointment of a 
tribunal, even if there is little danger of disturbance and no cla- 
mant demand for action^ on the part %t the public. ” ^ It also 
suggested that in public utility services, in which strikes without 
due notice are forbidden, provision should be made for arbitration 
“ conditional on a definite failure of the parties to reach agree- 
ment in a reasonable time and on a substantial mea^sure of sup- 
port for an application, and by requiring a deposit of money 
with each application “ 

Mention has already been made in Chapter HI of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission for the appointment by Local 
rrovernments of conciliation officers, and of the partial effect given 
to this proposal by the Government of Bombay in the Trade Dis- 
putes Conciliation Act of 1934. It is noteworthy Chat this Act 
gives effect to the suggestion of*the Royal Commission that con- 
ciliation courts should be permanent by providing for the creation 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 345. 
® Ibid., p. 346. 
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;of,.a Conciliation Board with the Gomniissioner ' of , Laboiir as ex' 

: officm C^ 

' Since the Commissioner-' of Labour of the, Bombay /Presidency ■' 
■assumed the duties ofXhief Conciliator in October 1934- he has; 
^succeeded in settling many small industrial disputes^ as well as a 
more important dispute betM^een the Western Indian Match: Com- 
pany and their' workers. ■■ Although the Western Indian Match 
Company was outside his' jurisdiction, both the employers and the '-' 
workers - had agreed to the arbitratipn of the Chief . Conciliator on 
the question of wages, and his award on the rates of wages was 
accepted by both parties on 5 April 1935. ^ 

The Bombay Act also provided for the appointment of a 
Labour Officer. While the duties ^-of the Chief Conciliator are to 
bring about a settlement of differences or disputes between the 
.employer and the worker which have started or are about to 
start, the duty of the Labour Officer is remove the grievances 
ohthe worker which are at the root of such disputes. Jn repre- - 
seating the case of the worker to the employer, the Government 
Labour Officer is greatly helped by the Mill Owners’ Labour 
Officer. c 

Some idea of the work of the Labour Officer may be had from 
the cases dealt with during the ten months from September 1934 
to June 1935. Of 519 cases, over one4liird were wrongful dis- 
charges and the remainder concerned such matters as reinstate- 
ments, re-engagements, vv^ges, welfare ^mrk, assaults and intimi- 
dations, and bribery and corruption. The details of the cases are 
as follows : 


WORK OF THE LABOUR OFFICER, BOMBAY ^ 


Classification 

" ' 'a ’ 

September to 
Decembei' 1934 

January to 
June 

Total 

Wrongful discharges. . . . 

■/'■■58 ■ ' 


178 

Reiiistatements 

,../■.■■■'■■ IS'. :■ 

/ 24"" 

42 

Re-engagenieiits 

16 



Wages 


53 


Welfare work 


36 

' 45 

Assaults and intimidations . 


34 

36 

Bribery and corruption . * . 


30 

1 45 

F’alse complaints . ; . . . 


10 

! 21 

Others 



22 

Total. . , 


'358 



1 Adapted and compiled from Ifibcnr iactzette, December 1934!, pp. 261 et seq. 


Labour Gazette, March p. 4B5. 
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, '.At first, the appoiritment' of the •GoYemment . Labour, 'Officer 
V ' in Bombay ' had /a mixed^ reception ;- while' thevabove; figuxeS' 
^^' show that his services were 'being .utilised and it was. reported' 
managements welcomed his activities, the: manage- 
ments and ' supervisory staffs in other ^mills are said to have 
opposed' recourse by the workers to the Labour Officer for redress^ 
Moreover, trade union leaders were apparently ap|irehensive that 
the appointment of .Labour Officers by Ihe Government and the 
employers would undermine the collective activities of the 
workers and the trade uniom movement. ^ More recently, there 
appears to have been increased recourse to thp services of the 
; ' Labour, Officer. 




CHA.PTER V 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The foregoing chapters have described the growth of organ- 
ised industry in India, the extent and nature of industrial 
employment, the measures taken to regulate labour conditions, 
"and the character and development of industrial relations. The 
next series of chapters will be devoted to a description of the more ^ 
important aspects of the conditions of life and labour of Indian 
workers, beginning in the present chapter with the methods of 
recruiting and engaging labour, the organisation of employment, 
and the nature and extent of industrial unemployment. 

1, — The Labour Supply 

The composition of thjC industrial labour force in India was 
described in Chapter II above and it was shown in particular that, 
although a stable class of industrial workers, resident in the 
centres of employment, is being constituted, a considerable pro- 
portion of the workers is still villagers who only migrate tempo- 
rarily to towns or other places of employment. The consequence 
of this migratory character of part of the industrial labour force, 
and the inadequate supply of labour resident in the centres of 
employment, is that employers must still, to some extent and in 
some industries and districts, have recourse to active recruiting of 
labour. Moreover, even where labour migrates spontaneously to 
the places of employment or is resident in the employment 
centres, methods of engaging labour which developed when 
workers had to be recruited at a distance still survive. 
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Recruitmei^t' and Engagement; 

In spite of ilie vast potentialities of India as a source of labour 

supply, organised industry, in its early days, was confronted with 
great difficulties not only in obtaining the right kind of labour 
but also a sufficient number of workers. The difficulty of numer- 
ical supply was most keerlly felt in those rlew industries, i.e the 
Assam tea gardens and the coal mines in Bengal and Bihar, which 
were situated in sparsely-populated regions. In the Assam te.a 
gardens, the labour shortage was not successfully remedied by the 
early methods adopted of recruiting through contractors and 
arkattis (professional recruiters) and employment under inden- 
ture or long-term penal sanction contracts ; moreover, the poten- 
tial labour supply w^s discouraged by rumours of the un- 
healthiness of the tea gardens, the difficulty of the journey, and 
the high death rate among the emigrants. In the coal mines, the 
Shortage v.«as aggravated by the reluctance of Indians 'to undertake 
underground mining. » 

In order to ascertain the causes of the insufficient supply of 
labour in organised indtistry, especially in the mines, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Labour Enquiry 'Commission in 1896, 
and a further enquiry w'as made in 1905. The latter enquiry 
concluded that the main cause of the labour shortage was that 
“ proper steps had npt been taken to obtain the ample supply 
that would otherwise hav^ been readily obtainable ”. ^ It was 
true that, in addition to the demands made by the rising industries 
within India, plantations and other industries in Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula were making an increasing demand upon the 
available labour supply ; but even then, the main causes of 
labour shortage w^ere that the places w’^here labour was engaged 
were not knowm to the workers and the lack of any concerted 
action on the part of employers. ^ 

The development of more efficient methods of recruiting, the 
engagement and employment of labour through contractors, the 
creation of regular currents of internal migration, an^d the settle- 
ment of increasing numbers of vyorkers at the centres of employ- 
ment are the methods by w'hich the problem of numerical supply 
has largely been solved. 


^ B. Foley, I.G.S. : Report on Labour in Bengal, 1906, Calcutta, pp. 1, 
* Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 250. * 
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The' metliod of obtaining labonr^ for plantations varies 

■ according to their proximity to the sources' of labour supply, but 
it is characterised almost everywhere by the employment ofiiiter- 
mediaries. Thus, although most of , the. plantations in , the South 

■ are situated within a short distance of the villages ; from Which 
labour can ,be. drawn, the recruiting is done through gangers 

' known B.s kanganies aiM maistn'es,. who" receive'irom the planters; 
loans, free of interest, from which to make advances to intending 
recruits and to pay the expenses of the workers and their families 
to the plantations. These advances are debited to the workers' 
accounts and are recovered during the period of their employ- 
ment. The amount of advance varies in different districts, but it 
is estimated at an average of Rs.l5 per worker. 

In Bengal, tea gardens recruit their 'v^orkers through sardars 
^ or agents. Although the workers are obtained from a considerable 
distance and the sardari system in Bengal is much the same as that 
employed to obtain labour for Ihe Assam tea gardens,^ there has* 
never been any^ marked difficulty in obtaining the necessary num- 
bers of workers and recruiting has never been subject to regula- 
tion by Government. In Noilhern India, except for Assam, 
workers are directly engaged by employers themselves. 

The Assam tea gardens recruit labour in many different parts 
of India. Although preference is given to the ^tboriginal popu- 
lation of Chota Nagpur and the Sanihal p^irganas, considerable 
numbers of workers are Still recruited from Bihar and Orissa, the 
United Provinces, the northern districts of Madras, the eastern 
and northern districts of the Central Provinces, and even from 
Bombay. In consequence of the difficulty and expense of main- 
taining theiabour supply, the workers in the Assam tea gardens 
were formerly employed under long-term penal sanction con- 
tracts, the recruiting being in the hands of speculating contractors 
and professional recruiters. Between 1908 and 1915, however, 
the long contract or indenture system was abolished and profes- 
sional recruiting replaced by a system under which sardars^ who 
had to be bfina-fide workers on the plantations, were entrusted 
with the recruiting of labour in^ their own villages ; in 1915 the 
Assam Labour Board was created to supervise sardarirecrmlmg. 

This system of recruiting was further modified by the Tea 
Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, the provisions of which 
were analysed in Chapter III. The main objections to the system 
which the Act was^ designed to modify were that it seriously ham- 
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pered the free flow of labcjur to Assam., as no intending worker 
could be given assistance to., proceed to Assam' unless he was 
recruited' by a surdar, that no ■'fo.rm of-advertisement. or 'propa- 
ganda was permitted in the recruiting districts except hj' sardars, 
and that Provincial Governments could p'l“ohibit recruiting within' " 
their territories. ^ . 

The condition that*every worker ipfjeding assistance to pro- 
ceed to the tea gardens must be recruited by a sardar made the' 
system very costly. In 1932-1933, for instance, 12,831 sardars 
recruited only 38,907 persons including 9,743 children ; in other 
words, the number of persons recruited amounted to 3.03 per 
sardar employed, and 6,481 or half of the sardars failed to recruit ' 
a single, person. ^ It has also- been estimated that on an average 
about 7 per cent, of the total number of adult labourers on the- 
books of the tea gafder^ were sent out annually as sardars to 
the recruiting districts, and that about one-third of these sardar^ 
failed to^ return to the gardens, The expenses of, this recruiting 
in the earlier years varied from Rs.200 to Rs.500 per person 
recruited, and latterly, in spite of the increased communication 
facilities, they rangeii from Rs^.120 to Rs,200, the average being 
about Rs.l50 per recruit. ® The failure, of sardars to return or 
their return without recruits was* regarded by the tea industry 
as a mode of repatriation or leave with travelling expenses paid. 

It was to remedy these defects and to establish a system which 
would eventually develop into free recruitment that the Tea Dis- 
tricts Emigrant Labouf Act of 1932 was passed. Under this 
system, workers who do not require any material -help for their 
Journey or otherwise, can proceed freely to Assam without being 
recruited. Moreover, where workers are recruited or receive 
assislance for the journey to Assam, the methods* of recruiting 
and forwarding are left to the discretion of employers, subject to 
regulation or supervision by the Local Governments concerned 
under the provisions of the Act relating to the control of emigra- 
tion areas or of recruiting areas ; Local Governments are no 
longer empowered to prohibit recruiting altogether in their ter- 
ritories. The requirement of repatriation at the^expense of the 
employer, introduced by the»1932 Act,' will, it was believed by 


^ Annual Bepoi^t on the Working of the Assam Labour Board for 1932- 
1933, p. 6 ; the figures relate to the Y«a¥ ended 30 June 1933 and the quarter 
July-September 1933. 

Report of the Royal Commission bn labour in India, p. 365. 

® Ibid., p. 369. 
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the Royal Commission, enormously reduce the dangers of uncon- 
trolled recruiting. 

■ ' To the policy of free movement of labour as a guarantee of 
sufficient labour supply for the Assam tea gardens must be added 
the policy of encouraging settlement in Assam. Assam' planters 
have tried irom^ the beginning to create a settled labour population 
on, or near the tea-gardeps, and have. encouraged the recruitment 
of families rather than individuals. The results of this policy are 
shown by the fact that more than half the immigrants are eom- 
posed of women and children, and by the increase of the settled 
population. In 4935-1936 ex-tea garden labourers and their 
families held 362,022 acres of Government land in the Assam 
valley, and 37,793 acres in the Surma Valley ; labourers still 
employed by the tea gardens in 1935-1936 occupied 119,029 acres 
of Government, tea garden or other prhmtery-owned land in the 
Assam Valley and 61,123 acres in the Surma Valley. ^ 

Factories 41 ’e scattered all over the country and their sources 
of labour supply vary. Small centres generally recruit labourers 
from local sourc^^except when special skill is required. This is 
especially true in the case of seasonal factpries, which find it 
convenient and economical to employ local labour ; in the Jute 
presses, however, a considerable number of workers are brought 
from other areas by contractors. Large centres located in densely 
populated areas also recruit labour from the adjacent and sur- 
rounding districts. For various reasons, hdwever, some large 
centres are largely dependent on migrant labour ; for instance, 
the bulk of the labourers for Rangoon, Jamshedpur, Bombay and 
Calcutta is drawn from distant regions. 

Most of the labour employed in Rangoon is Indian and con- 
sists of Telugus, Tamils, Hindustanis and Uriyas. Jamshedpur, 
having been established in an area which was practically a virgin 
forest and far away *from sources of labour supply, depends 
largely upon distant regions and provinces, especially for skilled 
labour. Bombay-City is practically isolated and draws its labour 
supply from two distinct regions, ( 1 ) by sea from the over-popu- 
lated and overcrowded district of Ratnagiri, and (2) by land 
from the Deccan, especially from •the districts of Ahmednagar, 
Poona and Sholapur. The industrial centre around Calcutta, 


^ Compiled from the Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Dis- 
tricts Emigrant Labour ^ct (XXII of 1932), 1935-1936, pp. 13 and 33. 
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although situated in a densely populated province, relies largely 
on iniinigrant labour. . In the beginning, the jute mills recruited 
their labour from the surrounding villages, but at present the 
bulk of the labour comes from the other provinces, the Bengalis 
forming only about a quarter of the workers. Comparative eco- 
nomic affluence and dislike for employment in the^ lower ranks 
of labour are the two mam reasons for th^ small number of Ben- 
■ galis in, factories. 

The system of engaging labour for factories also varies in 
different centres. Migratory and local workers, specially of the 
unskilled type, present themselves at the factory gates and are 
appointed on the spot, though some are still recruited in the 
villages by employers’ agents. " The most common system of 
engaging labourers is through supervisors or foremen, both men 
and women, who are» variously called jobbers, sardars, muk- 
kadems or maistries. The workers engaged often belong to the 
^sapie caste as the foremen. ^ Thjg essential feature qI the system 
is that the workers engaged by foremen are employed directly 
under them, so that the foreman’s control oyer the workers 
remains so long as the latter retain their jobs. 

Commenting on the present position regarding the need for 
active recruiting and the part played by intermediaries in the 
engagement of labour, the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India said : 

So far as recruiting is concerned, recent years have seen a great 
alteration. When the shortage was acute, the employer had to send 
into the highways and byways to obtain workers. Overseers, labour 
contractors and others, stimulated thereto by promises of commissions, 
journeyed to distant villages and brought back recruits to the mills* 
paying their fares and expenses to the city. Such methods are still 
employed for many industries, particularly planting* mining, public 
works and some seasonal factory industries ; but now the great majo- 
rity of managers of perennial factories need go no farther than their 
own gate to obtain the workers they require. Only in minor centres 
and in the starting of new mills is recourse to the older methods some- 
times necessary. Contractors are still largely employedan some factory 
industries, particularly engineering and metal works, but these men 
are not contractors so much as subordinate employers, and most of 
them can also secure labour at the factory gate. Unfortunately the 
removal of the market for labour ftrom the village to the factory gate 
has not generally meant the assumption by the employer of direct 


^ Census of India, 1921, pp, 92 and 273. 

® Royal Commission on Laboto in India : Memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, pp. 8-9. 
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'..■responsibility ior the, engagement of' his own workers. , . This duty is 
stiil, left' largely to intermediaries, and especially to Jobbers. , ^ 

' The majority of mining .workers belongs to the , aboriginal 
races' and is recruited from the Santhal parganas, ' Birbhum, 
Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bilaspur. ' ^ Most collieries recruit ' 
' through contractors, who may either supply the labour which 
is then employed: and^ paid by the^ mine .management, or ' ma.y 
both supply and ' employ,' the 'labour. ■ , In other coHierieS' the ' 
recruiting is entrusted either to sardars (gangers) , or to agents of 
the mine management. In all such cases the procedure is much 
the same : the' recruiter visits villages where he has already a 
connection, makes advances, pays railway fares and brings the 
workers to the collieries. In some instances, zamindars or land- 
lords are paid to send their tenants to the coalfields ; in others the 
mines maintain agents in labour dfstri'cts, where they assist 
workers at home by advancing money for special requirements 
such as cultivation,- weddings, Stc., and thus keep in touch wjthr 
the sources of labour supply. ^ The most important recruiting 
agency in the coalfields is, however, the raising contractor, who 
both recruits the miners and -^employs ^.hem, undertaking on 
behalf of the mine management the w^hole process of mining and 
loading the coal, Abouf 70 per cent, of the output in Jliaria and 
40 per cent, in Raniganj is mined by raising contractors. ^ 

The method of ei)Lgagmg workers for the railways varies in 
different circumstances and in different departments. The engi- 
neering departments give employment to the largest single class 
of railway workers, namely, gangsmen, who are generally un- 
skilled cultivators and are engaged locally by permanent-way 
inspectors. ^ The transport and commercial departments cover a 
wide range and workers are engaged either by station masters, 
traffic inspectors or senior subordinates. In the machine shops 
unskilled labourers are engaged locally, semi-skilled labourers 
through promotion, and skilled workers from outside applicants 
trained in particular trades or from apprentices drawn from 
literate or semi-literate classes and trained in the shops for periods 


^ Report of the Royal CommiBSion on Labour in India, p. ^3. 

^ Royal Commission on Laboto in India : Evidence, YoL IV, Part I, 

® Report of the Royal CommiBBton on Labour in India, pp. 116 and 119 ; 
Royal Commission on Laboto in India : Evidence, Yol. IV, Part I, p. 19 ; 
Census of India, 1921, p, 293. 
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,'of from four to six years; The labourers and . artisans in some; of , : 
'the sh^ are engaged by labour bureaux which,; w 
of the:,' works, managers and foremen,^ also undertake the selection ' 
: and rating of employees'.^ 'Some railway work' is undertaken ' 
by contractors, who themselves engage and, employ the necessary 
workers. 

Although this RepoBt is not concerri^d with seamen, some 
reference may be made to the methods of engaging seamen in use 
at the ports of Bombay and Calcutta, since this is the only instance 
in which the placing of labour has been organised as a result of 
Government intervention. In Bombay seamen used to be engaged 
through a single firm of licensed brokers. In Calcutta the prin- 
cipal company concerned engaged seamen througb a special ser- 
vice of its own, and other companies utilised the services of the 
local licensed brokers.^ Strangs and butlers were selected by the 
officers concerned, and the selection of the crew rested mainly^ 
• mth the ^erangs and butlers. •• ^ ^ 

However, the adoption by the international Labour Con- 
ference of the Placing of Seamen Convention,- 1920, led to the 
examination of this system by tJhe Governnaent of India and the 
Indian Legislature in 1921. Although the Legislature did not 
recommend the ratification of the tJoilvention, an enquiry into 
the question was suggested, and a Seamen’s Recruiting Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1922. After investigations in Bombay 
and Calcutta, the Committee found th§t the existing system had 
led to grave abuses and recommended an entirely new system 
with a view to eliminating intermediaries and also to the setting 
up of an employment bureau under officers with practical mari- 
time experience. The Government of India gave partial effect to 
the recommendation, and in 1924 an officer of the Merchant 
Marine was appointed as sliipping master to organise the shipping 
office at Calcutta and to examine the question of the establish- 
ment of an employment bureau. Later on an assistant to the 
shipping master was also appointed in Bombay to deal with the 
question of recruitment. In 1929 the Government of India issued 
an Order on the recommendation of the Seameri^s Committee 
under which serangs and butlers are engaged either directly by 
the shipowners or through the shipping office. For the engage- 


^ Government of Injoia : Third Report^ 1934, p. 42. 
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, :ment of ' lower ratings it is provided that serangs and, butlers must 
'present eandidates in excess of the ’^'number' required, and: the 
;inarioe' superintendent or the ship’s officers make a selection 
from the men thus presented... ^ ' Moreover, in accordance with 
' a ■ recommendation oh the Royal Commission on Labour, dhe 
■ Government of India have withdrawn the licences of the shipping 
brokers at the port of Calcutta. ^ ^ 

Employment Exchanges 

Reference has been made above to the limited use of a form 
of labour bureaux for the engagement of some classes of railway 
workers, and to the decision to examine the establishment of 
such offices for the engagement of seamen. According to the 
annual report of the Government of Ihdia"^ on the application of 
the Unemployment Convention, 1919, fpr the year 1934, the pos- 
sibility of setting up employment exchanges to cater^for dock'" 
labour in certain ports is also being considered, A general system 
of employmenf exchanges, however, is not considered by the 
Government of India to be warranted by conditions in India. The 
question of setting up exchanges for the placing of industrial 
workers has been examined bn more than one occasion, and the 
conclusions of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, based 
on reasons which appear to the Government to be cogent, were 
adverse to the institution of any general system of such exchanges. 

The comments of the Royal Commission were as follows : ® 

It has been suggested that, apart from any other advantages, the 
establishment of employment bureaux would provide means for measur- 
ing the extent of the trouble (unemployment). We cannot accept this 
view, for we do not believe that a bureau, which was unable to offer 
any definite relief to persons genuinely unemployed, would provide 
any index lo their nurfibers. Even if bureaux could offer prospects of 
employment to a proportion, it would be impossible for them to main- 
tain accurate registers of the unemployed. As regards the other services 
which State bureaux could render, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that they could not affect the volume of employment and could only 
increase the ipobiiity of labour. In the present position of Indian 
industry, it is most unlikely that they would be in a position to offer 
an appiTciable number of vacancies ‘'unless employers were compelled 
to recruit through them. Such compulsion is possible in special cases, 


^ Report of the Royal CommisiiSn on Labour in India, pp. 175-177. 
® GovmvMENT OF India : Fourth Report, 1935, p. 52, 

® Report of the Royal CommmiQn on Labour in India, p. 35. 
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such as shipping, but so far as industry generally is concerned, we do 
not regard it as practicable under present conditions. The maintenance 
by employers in a single industry and centre of a joint bureau for 
recruitment offers less practical difficulty. Such bureaux, not in the 
industrial centres but in the areas from which the workers are drawn, 
might haYe served a useful purpose in the past. We do not think that 
it would be wise to start them at a time w^en most factory owners 
can find sufficient labour at the gates. , ' 

a* ~ OrgaBisation of Employment 

The organisation of labour management in India presents a 
number of special problems owing both to the nature of the 
labour force and to the conditions under which industry has deve- 
loped. Not only is Indian labour still largely migratory, but it is 
also almost entirely illiterate ; and, if the problem of numerical 
supply generally has ^largely disappeared except for periodical 
shortages when industrisu workers who are primarily agricul-,,^ 
turists return to their villages for the sowing and planting of 
ci'ops, on* when workers are impelled to leave their improvised 
housing in some industrial centres dumng season^ of intense heat 
or epidemics of disease, the problem of t^e Wpply of skilled 
labour remains a difficult one.^ Moreover, the illiteracy of the 
workers, combined with the instability of the labour force, results 
in a high degree of absenteeism and labour turnover, as well as 
relatively low standards of efficiency. Finally, the problems of 
labour management are complicated by the survival of methods 
of management both of i|ndertakings and of labour which origi- 
nally developed partly because of the special difficulties of labour 
supply and partly because the founders of modem industry in 
India were foreigners. 

Education and Thaining 

The organisation of industrial training in India is immensely 
handicapped by the lack of primary education. In India ”, 
says the Royal Commission on Labour, “ nearly the whole mass 
of industrial labour is illiterate, a state of affairs which is un- 
known in any other country of industrial impoitance. It is 
almost impossible to over-estiirMe the consequences of this dis- 
ability, which are obvious in wages, in health, in productivity, in 
organisation, and in several other directions. ” ^ 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 27. 
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There is, as was noted in Chapter I, no systein of iiniYersal 
compulsory ' primary education • in India,' ■ 'but provision^ for 
primary education has; been made by^ some 'municipalities and 
employers.: - The 'Bombay municipality, Tor instance, ' introduced 
compulsory education , in the "wards which are mostly inhabited 
--^by mill workers,^ and the Government of Madras- made -orders 
.commending- -lo municipalities, for sympathetic consideration the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour for the 
introduction of compulsory education. ^ 

Among the elementary schools set up by factory employers, 
the most imporfant are those of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras, the Empress Mills in Nagpur, the British India 
Corporation in Cawnpore and the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, The Royal Commission found that, in employers' 
schools, there was a fairly general tepde^cy to concentrate on 
^providing education for half-timers, and, without wishing to 
discourage the work being done in such'^schools, the Commission 
pointed out that half-timers were rarely able or disposed to benefit 
by these facilities. The Commission suggested, therefore, that it 
would be in the interest of employers to facilitate the education 
of workers’ children who >vere not employed, and thus to help 
in creating a better class of future workers. ® 

Schools also exist in the coalfields, but there is no co-ordina- 
tion, and the Royal Commission found that success depended very 
largely on the attitude of the colliery managers. In view of the 
fact that children under 13 years of age -could not be employed in 
mines, the Commission suggested that compulsory primary edu- 
cation should be introduced in all coalfields. The raising of the 
minimum age for admission to employment to 16 years by the 
1935 Act gives even greater importance to this question. 

The education of children on plantations presents a special 
problem in view of fee fact that most of the plantations are located 
in out-of-the-way places. The Royal Commission on Labour 
recommended the co-operation of Government and employers for 
the education of plantation children on the basis of the Ceylon 
system, under which the estates make themselves responsible for 
the building, maintenance and^ equipment of suitable schools 


^ Royal Commission on Labouh in Indu : Memorandum from the Goverm 
ment of Bombay, p, 66. ' 

® Labour Gazette, JnlyTSSS, p. 1073. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 27-29. 
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whenever there are resident on the estates ,25: or in.ore :Ghil(iren 
between the ages of 6 and iO ''.years, while the Goverament con- 
tributes the salary of the teachers and undertakes the: general 
supervision of the curriculum and organisation. 

The lack of compulsory primary education has also,, retarded 
the growth of vocational education or conscious , ^nd purposive"' 
for an industrial career. ■■■ Althc^ugh industrial schools :, 
for improving arts and crafts were started by Christian mission- 
aries in Madras in the seventies of the last century, and technical 
schools of various kinds are at present conducted by Government, 
local authorities and private undertakings, relaMvely little pro- 
gress has been made. 

The available facilities for technical education and training, 
whether provided by employers, by Government, or by other 
agencies, may be divided 4nto those provided for persons already 
employed and those open to persons who have not yet entered* 
^eip-ployment. ,, ■ 

For those already employed in factories and workshops, the 
commonest method is personal study and help from colleagues 
and supervisors, Th<?re are al^o evening classes or part-time 
courses, and some Government technical schools have organised 
such classes primarily for workmeft in factories or workshops. 
The subjects taught are reading, writing and arithmetic, followed 
later by rudiments of engineering ; the courses cover five or six 
years. Other Government technical schools, such as those at 
Lucknow, Gorakhpore and Jhansi, have courses for apprentices 
and workmen locally employed. 

Railway v\mrkshops have a system of apprenticeship under 
which lower-grade apprentices are trained for skilled employ- 
ment as workmen and high-grade apprentices are trained for 
posts of foremen. Lower-grade apprentices receive their training 
in the workshops, and if they desire further general or technical 
education they must attend evening classes. 

The extent to which facilities are provided for the general 
and technical education of workers varies in different industries. 
While opportunities for training workmen are very limited in the 
textile industry, technical educ^ltion for workers has been con- 
siderably developed by engineering works, coal mines and rail- 
ways. Since 1921# the Tata Iron and Steel Company has main- 
tained a technical institute which' provides theoretical and prac- 
tical training for workers selected for positions in the operating 
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of the works,. . For the coal-miDiiig industry, . lectures 
' and" classes are conducted at' various centres, 'three years’ evening' 
courses have been instituted by the Governments of: Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and higher education in coal and metal , mining, and 
kindred subjects is giv^n in university and technical schools. ^ 
.""The railways' provide area schools,, a technical school at Janialpur 

■ and a railway staff college at Dehra Dun, ' the last : riientioned ' , 
serving as a refresher course for Junior and senior officers. ^ 

As regards persons who are not yet in employment, some of 
the Government technical and industrial schools provide facilities 
for the training* of boys as skilled workmen. Special artisan 
courses are run in a number of schools under the Departments of 
Industries. The Madras trades schools, for instance, which are 
under the Industries Department, provide courses of technical 
and practical training for boys of good odu'isation in such subjects 
' as electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, printing, etc. ; 
these courses^are deigned to turn out men suitable for employ- 
ment as foremen, supervisors and chargemen. ^ 

Higher education in industry and technology is provided by 
various schools and colleges, which are eithier special departments 
of universities or separate ifistitutions. The number of engineer- 
ing and survey schools and c611eges in 1935-1936 was 17, attended 
by 3,736 students. Besides, there were 515 technical and indus- 
trial schools giving instruction to 28,878 students. 

, ' e 

' c.' ■' 

Labour Management 

Mention was made above, in describing the methods of engag- 
ing labour, of the part played by intermediaries (jobbers, fore- 
men, etc.). Their role does not, however, end with the engage- 
ment of the workers ; in many industrial undertakings they 
are the main instruments of labour management. It is, indeed, 
a characteristic feature of industrial organisation in India that 
direct contact .between employers and employed is compara- 
tively rare. There are employers who, by special efforts, have 


^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1932, pp. 47 
and 48. 

* Report by Railway Board , on Indian Railways, 1930-1^31, p. 59 ; 
1931-1932, p. 55 ; 1932-1933, p. 60: 

® Royal Commission on LAJsotm cm India : Evidence, Vol. YII, Part I, 

^ Statistical Abstract for British Indian 1938, Table No. 54, including 
both colleges and schools. 
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: established reasonably close touch-, with their- workers, -bM^ : 
■ are exceptionalV In practichlly every centre and every : industry ' 
-the lack of contact and under standing, is evident. ' 

This lack of contact was ascribed by the Royal Commission, 
in the first place, to the fact “ that the management and super- 
vision of industry is in the hands of men not only of a different ' 
class but also of a different race from thos§ of the workers. Many 
of the firms which control the larger industrial establishments are 
British, and a still larger proportion of concerns are under British, 
American or other foreign maiJagement. Even where the control 
and management are Indian, it is the exception for the manage- 
ment and the workers to belong to the same race. ^ Belonging 
to a different race from that of the workers, the employer or 
manager, “ brought up in a different tradition, with a different 
descent, in a different parUof the country, indeed often in another 
continent, ... is usually confronted also by difficulties of^ 
^ language. The imperfect knovs^ledge of the language of their 
workers possessed by many who are responsible for management 
and supervision lowers efficiency and impairs iiniderstanding. '' ® 

Further difficulties in establishing conta(?t between employers 
and workers are created by the forms of industrial organisation 
in India. The gulf between employers and workers which exists 
everywhere in large-scale industry is widened in India by the fact 
that “ at the top, between the shareholders, who own the concern, 
and the manager, there is generally another company or firm 
known as the managing Agents ; and private shareholders, even 
if they wished to take an interest in their labour, would ordinarily 
find it impossible to influence policy in sucit a matter. Much 
more serious, from the point of view of labour, is the tendency 
for managers to delegate some of their functions to subordinates 
and to interpose unreliable links between themselves and their 
men. ” ^ 

Describing this system of intermediaries, especially jobbers, 
in Indian factories, the Report of the Royal Commission says : 

The jobber, known in different parts of India by different names, 

^ Repori of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 340. In a 
footnote to this passage, the Commission pointed out that it was not dealing 
here with plantations* 

. ® Ibid.. D. 340. 
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such as sardar, mukaddam or maistry, is almost ubiquitous in the 
Indian factory system and usually combines in one person a formidable 
series of functions. He is primarily a chargeman. Promoted from the 
ranks after Ml experience of the factory, he is responsible for the 
supervision of labour while at work. In a large factory, there may be 
a hierarchy of jobbers for this purpose, including women overseers in 
. departments staffed by women. He has also, on many occasions, to act 
as assistant mechanic, and to help in keeping the machines in running 
order. So far as the woid^er is given technical training, the jobber is 
expected to provide it. He is not, however, merely responsible for the 
worker once he has obtained work ; the worker has generally to 
approach him to secure a job, and is„ nearly always dependent on him 
for the security of that job as well as for a transfer to a better one. 
Many jobbers foPow the worker even further than the factory gate ; 
they may finance him when he is in debt and he may even he depen- 
dent on them for his housing. 

As important as any of these functions is the duty which the job- 
bers perform in their capacity as intermediaries between employer and 
employee. It is to the jobbers that the employer generally goes when 
^he wishes to notify a change to the workei^ ; it is from the jobbers that 
^ he derives most of his information regarding their needs and desires. . . 

The temptations of the jobbers' position are manifold, and^ it ^ 
would be surprising if these men failed to ^take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. There ^are few factories where a worker's security is not, to 
some extent, in the hands of a jobber ; in a number of factories the 
latter has in practice^ the power to engage and to dismiss a worker. 
We were satisfied that it is £)r fairly general practice for the jobber to 
profit financially by the'' exercise of this power... The jobber himself 
has at times to subsidise the head jobber ; and it is said that even 
members of the supervising staff sometimes receive a share of the 
bribe. ^ 

The part played by intermediaries in the coal-mining indus- 
try is equally, or even more, important. As was already noted 
above in connection with the engaging of labour, the greater part 
of the output of coal in India is obtained by labour working 
under raising contractors. 

The raising contractor receives a fixed payment per ton, in return 
for which he recruits the workers, mines the coal and loads it into 
wagons. We have found it to be generally true that workmen 
employed by salaried managers, who are personally responsible for 
their workers, feceive more consideration than those employed by 
contractors, and we do not think that the coal-mining industry forms 
any exception to this rule. But there are reasons peculiar to the coal- 
fields which,' in our view, render a system of employment through 
contractors, involving divided responsibility for labour, open to special 
objection. Both in law and in fact the manager is responsible for the 
safety of the workmen ; he determines where coal shall be worked and 
his decisions have the closest ef|ect on the security of the miner. But 


^ Report of the I^oyal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 23-24. 
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oven the safety men are not the manager's subordinates, being selected: 
and paid by the contractor. 3?he law also holds the manager respon- 
sible for compliance with its provisions in respect of hours of work, 
holidays, the employment of women, etc. As a rule he has also respon- 
sibility for housing and other matters (e.g. water supply) affecting the 
welfare of the worker outside the mine, let he has ordinarily no 
responsibility for the selection of the workers, the distribution of their.,, 
work, the payment of their wages or even the numbers ^employed. We 
believe that, whatever the merits of the system in primitive times, it is 
now desirable, if the management is to discharge completely the com- 
plex responsibilities laid upon it by law and by equity, that the manager 
should have full control over the .^election, hours of work and payment 
■ ,,of the workers. 

The Royal Commission recommended radical changes in this 
system of labour management through more or less irresponsible 
intermediaries, both in factories and mines. As regards factories, 
the Commission considered that jobbers should be entirely 
excluded from the engagement and dismissal of labour, and that,** 
wherever the scale of tbe factory permitted it, a labour officer 
^should be appointed. The labour officer shduld be subordinate 
to no one except the general manager'* of the factory, he should 
be personally responsible for engagements aud <!ismissals of staff, 
and he should also assume variotis duties in connection wdth the 
workers’ w^elfare. In smaller concerns^ tfie manager himself or 
some other officer responsible to him should retain complete 
control of engagement and dismissals. Where women are 
employed in substantial numbers, at least one educated woman 
should be in charge of tb^ir w^elfare anti supervision and should 
be responsible, under the labour officer or manager, for their 
engagement and dismissal ; at present, the supervision of women 
is generally undertaken by male jobbers or by other women, com- 
monly knowm as naikins or mukaddamin, whose rapacity is com- 
parable to that of the jobbers. The Commission found that the 
system recommended had been tried with^ success in several 
Indian factories. ^ 

The Commission also recommended the introduction of the 
system of labour officers in the coal-mining industry. In every 
important mine there should be a salaried officer dirpctly respon- 
sible to the management for the supervision of labour, both in and 
ouiside th§ mine. ® 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 119. 
- Ibid., pp. 24-26. 
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If the problem of the replacement of irresponsible; interme- 
diaries' by 'responsible officers does not arise to the same extent' in ^ 
'■connection with the railways, the management of railway labour 
presents a number of special questions.' .The majority of the rail- 
ways of India is owned and managed by the. State, and is under 
"' ■the supervision of a Railway Board, one member of which deals 
: with' staff and labour qiiestions ; he is -assisted by a Director and’ 
Deputy-Director of Establishment. The company-managed rail- 
ways are under boards of directors, and the Railway Board has 
no power to enforce the application of its policy by these railways, 
although it call make suggestions which are given due con- 
sideration. 

Nevertheless, while policy is determined by the Railway 
Board, extensive administrative powers are delegated to the gen- 
eral managers or agents ; in particula^r, the latter have full con- 
trol over the non-pensionable subordinate establishment in 
matters of appointment, promotion, dismissals, leave^ etc. -^In- 
regard to appointments ^nd dismissals the Royal Commission 
recommended that registers should be kept and should be regu- 
larly examined by administrative and personnel officers ; in the 
matter of promotion, in " connection with which there was 
evidence of favouritism and bribery, the Commission suggested 
the extension of the system already adopted for some grades of 
selection boards, The general adoption of regular scrutinies of 
registers of lower grades pf labour and the appointment and pro- 
motion of as many grades as possible with the aid of labour 
bureaux and selection boards should greatly assist in removing 
causes for complaint. ” ^ 

The Commission also made recommendations relating to 
security of employment for railway servants. In evidence given 
before the Commission it was stated that the existing forms of 
service agreement were unfair, as the administration was em- 
powered to terminate service without giving reasons, and that 
men were often dispensed with by discharge instead of by dis- 
missal, thereby preventing them; as discharged employees, from 
exercising r%hts of appeal generally accorded to dismissed 
employees. The view of the Railway Board, on the other hand, as 
expressed in discharge and dismissal rules regarding^ the non- 
gazetted Government employees on State railways, was that, as 

i Report of the Commission on Labour in India, p. 141. 
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tie railway departm was. commercial; iii' nature, :serYice, in it '; 
:.;m^ differ from that in olher Government departments a;nd t:he 
continuance of employment must be subjected to the tests and 
conditions, enforced by large' commercial concerns. ;^ The: Com- 
missioUv'however, considered that further efforts, should., be made , 

■: lo remove causes of complaint, and recommended that "after twelve«»' 
m approved continuous service,, the engagernent, of railway 
. .servants ■ .should, be confirmed and 'made' . terminable on ' :on.e '■ 
month's notice or payment of one month's wages in lieu Of notice. 
Workers threatened with dismissal or discharge for any offence 
should be furnished with a charge-sheet stating the allegations 
against them, and should have rights of appeal. In pursuance of 7 
these recommendations, the Railway Board has extended the appli- 
cation of the rules relating to discharge to temporary non-gazetted 
staff borne on the nor^pepsionable establishments, provided they 
have completed three years' continuous service, while the rule% 
relating to dismissal hale been^similarly extended^ to temporary 
staff who have not completed three years' continuous servi(;e. ^ 
Moreover, the agents of the State-ma'naged railways have been 
instructed to withdraw from senior subordinate staff the power 
to discharge employees. Several othe,r recommendations, e.g. the 
furnishing of a charge-sheet to confirpied employees threatened 
with discharge, have been reported to be under consideration. ® 

A special problem of railway employees is the increase of 
possibilities of promotion to higher grades for Indians. “ Until 
recent years preference was shown^ in respect of appoint- 
ments and other matters to Europeans and Anglo-Indians on all 
railways and particularly on company-managed railways. " In 
1921-1922, the Council of State passed a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Government “ the necessity of taking early steps to 
increase the number of Indians in the higher grades of service of 
the State-managed railways and of devising' means to secure the 
adoption of a similar policy by companies managing State rail- 
ways. " ® The Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services 
in India also made a similar recommendation in 1924. Soon 
after, the Government of India declared the policy of gradual 

% 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 160. 

® Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 193^1934, pp. 63-64. 

® Government of India : Third Report^ 1934, pp. 44-62. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in lndia^ p. 141. 

^ Indian Railways in 19 Bl-19 YoL I, p. 23. 
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elimination of racial discrimmation and adopted , the policy o,f 
.progressive Iiidia.msation of the higher grades of the railway 
■ service. ^In 1925, the ' Railway Board drew up , a scheme for'" the, 
recmitment and training of superior staff in India, aiming at a 
larger recruitment of lujdians to the extent of 75 per cent. : of the 
vacancies in the cadres of State-managed railways. ^ 

The policy of recruitment solely on the basis of merit, with- 
out regard to race or community, is modified in two directions : 
first, the Government of India has laid down that no step 
should be taken which would produce a sudden and violent dis- 
location in the e(?onomic life of the Anglo-Indian community ” ; 
and secondly, the Government of India, in order to secure ade- 
quate representation of minority communities, has adopted the 
policy of reserving one-third of the vacancies in any competitive 
examination for the redress of marked; cemmunal inequalities. 
Without discussing these principles, which it considered to be 
based on considerations which Ayere outride its scope, the Royal 
Commission expressed the opinion that definite steps shduld now 
be taken which ^will lead ih a specified term of years to the pro- 
gressive elimination of any form of discrimination as regards 
both appointments and promotions to all grades and classes,^ 
This recommendation was^ unanimously approved at the Agents' 
Meeting on 9 October 1931. ^ 

The number of Indians holding superior posts in all depart- 
ments of State and company-managed railv/ays increased from 
85 in 1916-1917 to 212 in 1922-1923 and 510 in 1927-1928 ; in the 
latter year they held 2,787 high-grade subordinate posts. In other 
words, about one-fourth of the gazetted officers and over one- 
third of the high-grade subordinates were Indians in 1927-1928. 

The process of Indianisation has gone still further in recent 
years, as shown in the table below. There has been a decrease in 
the proportion of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians and an 
increase in those of the Hindus, Muslims and other classes among 
both the gazetted officers and senior subordinates. In 1935-1936, 
the Indians, exclusive of the Anglo-Indians, held over 35 per cent, 
of the gazettefl posts and over 40 per cent, of the senior subordi- 
nate posts, 


^ Report by the Railway Boar^ on Indian Railwafs, 1925-1926, Vol. I, 
p. 62 ; 19304931, Vol. I, p. 49. 

4 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 142443. 

* Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 1931-1932, p. 60. 
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INCREASE IN PROPORTION OF LYDIANS ' AMONG RAILWAY OFFICERS 'IN INDIA 
(on CLASS I RAILWAYS, RAILWAY BOARD AND OTHER RAILW AY OFFICES). ^ 


. Class 

Gazetted officers or officers 
of corresponding rank 

Subordinates (drawing Rs. 250 
« per month and oyer) 

1927-1928 

1935-1936 

1927-1928 * 

1935.1936 

Num'- 

ber 

Percen- 
tage of 
total 

Num- 

ber 

Percen- 
tage of 
total 

Num- 

ber 

Percen- 
tage of 
total 

Num- 

ber 

Percen- 
tage of 
total 

'Europeans.' . 

1,504 

68.5 

"1" 

1,086 

58.7 

2,046 

23.8 

# 

■1,227. 

15.2' 

.'Hindus. . . 

382 

17.4 

458 

24.8 

1,921 

22.3 

2,185 

27.0 

Muslims . . 

66 

3.0 

95 

. 5.1 

330 

3.8 

408 

5.0 

Anglo-Indians- 

182 

,8.3^ 

116 

6.3 

3,784 

43.9 

3,577 

44.2 

Other classes. 

62 

2.8 

94 

5.1 

536 

6.2 

693 

8.6 * 

Tot^ . . 

2,196 

100.0 

1,849^ 

100.0 

8,617, 

1 

100.0^ 

8,090 

100*0 


T 


1 Compiled from Report by the Railway Board on Indian Raikuays, 1928-1929, VoL I, 

pp. 116 and 119, and 1935-1936, Vol. I, pp. 111-118. » 

2 Including domiciled Euroj^ans. ^ 

Leave, Absenteeism ^nd Turnover 

It was shown in the preceding section that, except on the 
railways and Government establishments generally, such matters 
as appointments and disi^issals of industrial workers are largely 
left to the arbitrary action of intermediaries (contractors and 
jobbers) . The same situation widely prevails in regard to holi- 
days and leave of absence. Few organised industries have any 
system of granting leave of absence with pay to their wage 
workers or lower-grade employees. Leave without pay is often 
granted on the application of the workers ; but it is a general com- 
plaint on the part of workers that such leave is difficult to 
obtain except in the slack season. Absence without permission 
is generally punished with fines or dismissals.' Moreover, as 
jobbers are in the habit of exacting bribes from newly-engaged 
workers, it is the practice to treat workers who return after leave 
of absence as newcomers. THh Royal Commission found that 
the jobbefs are responsible for much of the apparent restlessness 
of the workers, and that an organised holiday system would 
reduce labour turnover and absenteeism. The Commission 
recommended that workers should be encouraged to apply for 
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of leave, and should go with,' the promise that 
on their return at the proper time they would he able to resume 
, ' their, old work. ,' Moreover, wherever possible, 'an' allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave after approved 
■ service. . o 

The situation is different on the railways, where the rules 
relating to public servajits are partially applied. The Royal Com- 
mission found, however, that there was no uniform system, and 
that the periods of leave granted differed not only from railway to 
railway but also from department To department of the same rail- 
way. There ware also marked distinctions between higher- and 
lower-grade officials and also between monthly- and daily-rated 
employees. Workers on day rates in the large workshops usually 
had 15 holidays on full pay, but there were cases where the num- 
ber of holidays was 6, 20 and 29 ; worker^on monthly rates were 
^'found to have different privileges in two neighbouring workshops 
under the same administration.. Revised rules for employees,of 
the State Railways came into effect from 1 April 1930, and since 
then most of the ..company-managed railways have revised their 
leave rules to bring t^hem into conformity ^dth the rules for State 
railway employees. State railways have also sanctioned certain 
minor improvements in the new leave rules in respect of lower- 
grade workers and other daily-rated staff, as well as of temporary 
employees with a long term of service to their credit. Moreover, 
the agents of State-managed railways have heen instructed, and 
those of company-managed railways have been invited, to keep 
proper leave records of both permanent and temporary services 
and to revise the leave rules in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the workers. ^ 

'' Absenteeism ”, as the Report of the Royal Commission 
remarks, is an omnibus term covering absence from many 
causes. There are few managers who can say precisely which 
workers are away because they are idling, which are kept away 
by sickness, and which have gone on holiday meaning to return. 
Even workers who have left, with no intention of returning, may 
be treated foi?»a time as absentees. ” ® 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 26-27. 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in^ India, pp. 143-145 ; 
Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 1931-1932, VoL I, p. 57 ; 
Government of India : Third Report, 1934, pp. 44 and 52. 

® Report of the Royal Commission oh Labour in India, p. 26. 
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and,.;as M^as noted above, it is cer- 
tainly to be attributed to so^ne extent to the absence of systematic 
provision for holidays and leave, irregularity of attendance and 
absence from work are frequent in India and result: in a large 
amount of labour turnover in all organised industries. 

As regards the Assam tea gardens., the Assam Labour Enquiry^ 
Committee of 1921-1922 came to the conclusion that about one- 
fourth of the workers were usually absent from their work. In 
1921-1922, for instance, the average absenteeism amounted to 
22.5 per cent, in the case of meli, 26 per cent, in the case of women 
and 27.6 per cent, in the case of children. ^ The latest data on 
this subject lead to the same conclusion. The daily average 
labour strength, as compared wit|i the total number of labourers 
on the books for 1935-1936 shows that absenteeism is 23 per cent, 
in the case of men, 28* pe^*? cent, in the case of women and 30 per 
cent, in the case of children, or 26.6 per cent, in the case of al^ 
liihour combined. ^ According to the Assam Branch of the Indian 
Tea Association, the extent of absenteeism is still higher, as*the 
figures based on two months, i.e. September |Lnd March, repre- 
senting busy and slack seasons respectively do not give an exact 
idea of absenteeism. * 

Data on absenteeism in mines can he obtained from informa- 
tion collected by the Chief Inspector of Mines, who, under the 
instructions of the Government of India, selected a certain day in 
February 1937 for ascertaining the actuaraltendance as compared 
with the total number hf workers on the registers in all coal 
mines. The absenteeism for all coal mines was found to be 8.5 
per cent., and that for Jharia and Raniganj 3.3 per cent, and 8.8 
per cent, respectively. The reason for the low absenteeism in 
Jharia was that there was a larger proportion of the labour force 
resident at or near the mines than in the other areas. ^ 

The latest data on absenteeism among cbtton mill workers in 
the Bombay Presidency, as investigated by the Bombay Labour 
Office, refer to the month of July 1926. The figures showed a 
great variation in incidence of absenteeism among different 


^ Compiled from the Report of^ihe Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1921-1922, 32-33. 

® Compiled from the Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Dis- 
tricts Emigrant LaUbur Act (XXII of J^2)j 1935-1936, Statement VIL 
® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp, 387-388. 

^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, 
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classes of workers in different centres. In the City of Bombay; 
for instance, which employed over ?0 per cent, of all factory^ 
workers investigated, the percentage of absenteeism was 7.13 
among men, 11.86 among women, and 8.26 among men and 
women combined. ^ 

With regard to absenteeism on railways, no definite data are 
available. Information. was submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Labour, but it had been compiled on so many different bases, 
and the explanations given were so varied, that the Commission 
was not able to draw any definiie conclusions therefrom. It 
expressed, nevertheless, its opinion that the figures of discharges, 
turnover and absenteeism were higher than they should be in 
properly organised establishments. The Commission recom- 
mended that proper records should be kept to permit of a thorough 
examination of the problem with the x object of improving the 
•'present position. ^ 

A high rate of labour turnover exists in all organised indus- 
tries. No reliable data are available, *however, concerning the 
extent of turnover,, and, as was noted above, it is often exaggerated 
by the practice of considering every worker who returns from 
holiday or leave as being newly engaged. Nevertheless, so long 
as the workers are migraints; the turnover is bound to be very 
heavy, and the Royal Commission found that in a large number 
of factories the fresh employees engaged each month was at least 
5 per cent, of the establishment, thus giving^ an annual turnover 
of 60 per cent. ; in other words, in a ^'period of less than two 
years, the fresh engagements exceeded in number the total labour 
force. ^ 

The high rate of labour turnover has many disadvantages 
both for the manager and the worker. Theff’e is unnecessary 
expenditure for constant appointment and reappointment, and the 
establishment of personal contact with the workers becomes diffi- 
cult when there is constant change. As far as the worker is con- 
cerned, he is often uncertain whether or not he will be admitted 
into the same factory when he returns from his village, and he 
has often to purchase his readmission. Moreover, constant adjust- 
ment to new factories, machinery and methods also involves a 


^ Report of an Enquiry into Wg,g^e$ and Hours of Bahoar in the Cotton 
Mill Industry in 1926, Bombay, 1930, pp. 25-26. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 163. 
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^ great loss of efficiency on the part of both ' management ' 
labour. ' 

Industrial Efficiency 
■ » 

The outstanding features of industrial labour i» India are its" 
poYerty and' its iow' level of, efficiency., %.As far as 'eificiency 
concerned, comparative data are available regarding the produc- 
tion in India and other countries of given quantities of material 
(e.g. coal and cotton fabrics) in a given time. The Royal Com- 
mission did not consider that this information nook account of 
all the factors concerned, but it admitted that the Indian indus- 
trial worker produces less per unit than the worker in any other 
country claiming to rank as a leading industrial nation. ^ 

This low level of <iific7ency is the result of a variety of causes. 
Industrial efficiency depends upon vigour and vitality, regular^ 
an-d steady attendance, education and training, efficient manage- 
ment and safe and sanitary conditions ^of work. The situation in 
India as regards some of these conditions hasc already been de- 
scribed, while the position in resipect of oth&s will be dealt with 
in subsequent chapters. Further reference must, however, be 
made here to the low level of vigour and vitality and to the loiter- 
ing habits of many workers. 

Vigour and vitality, which are the physical bases of industrial 
efficiency, are lacking among large sections of the Indian popula- 
tion. Large numbers of people suffer from ill-health arising from 
malaria, hookworm and other diseases, which sap their vitality, 
as indicated by the high death rate already recorded. Another 
important factor of efficiency is general and technical education, 
which, as noted Before, is also lacking among Indian workers. 

The lack of good health and education are partly responsible 
for the irregularity of attendance so common among Indian 
workers. In the earlier years, late arrival was very common, 
especially among women workers, and this defect is more or less 
noticeable even to-day. It is evident that in modern industries, 
where for the sake of economy the working time machinery 
and mechanical power must kept within strict limits, punc- 
tuality is*of great importance. This habit of late attendance has 


^ Beport of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 18. 

2 p. 208. 
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been explained on various grounds, such as the distance which 
many workers had to walk in, order to reach their place of work, 
the early hours at which work often began and , the long hours 
for which most of the Indian workers were formerly employed. 
In recent years, owing to the reduction of working hours and the 
■commencement of work at later hours, as. well as the improved 
transportation, there has been a great improvement in the punc- 
tuality of attendance on the part of both men and women workers. 

More serious nowadays is the lack of steadiness in work on 
the part of the majority of industrfal workers. From the earliest 
times they have.Abeen accused of the loitering habit. ^ A large 
amount of evidence was also produced before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour to the effect that a considerable number of workers 
spent their time in loitering while employed in factories. ^ 
Various reasons have been ascribed as the causes of this loitering 
diabit : (1) lack of discipline among the workers, who were 

mostly drawn, from agriculturist^ ; (2) absence of suitable woric- 
ing* conditions, e.g. light, ventilation 8.nd coolness in most of the 
factories ; and<3) unusually long periods of work in most of the 
undertakings. The shorter hours and better working conditions, 
which have been achieyed within the past generation in all classes 
of factories, have, howevex, been accompanied by increased effi- 
ciency among the workers. ® 

Some indication of the state of industrial efficiency among 
Indian workers is afforded by the percentage of skilled workers ; 
in 1921, for instance, including all those employed on work 
requiring special technical skill and training and receiving wages 
above the rates for unskilled labourers, the percentage was 26.9"^. 
The present proportion of skilled workers is not known ; the last 
census made no attempt to collect data on the subject. But there 
are some who think that industrial efficiency of Indian workers 
has steadily increased in recent years. ^ 

This increase in efficiency is attributed to several causes, such 
as increasing facilities for technical education, gradual ameliora- 
tion in conditions of work, including better sanitation and com- 


^ Great Britain : Parliamentary Papers, 1909, VoL 63, Gmd. 4519, 

p. 101. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 41. 

^ Jbid., pp. 41 and 43. ^ 

Census of India, 1921, VoL I, ''Part 1, pp. 268 and 293. 

^ Royal Commission on Labour in India : Evidence, Yol. 11, Part 1, 
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: foTt.^ hours', the growing officieiicy in management and ^ 

■ ; ;sup'erYision, including' better organisation of- industrial" under- 
■ : takings, . with, special reference , to "machinery , , power and material 
• on the one hand, and 'labour supervision on the other. 

; _ An important factor in increasing ^ficiency of labour is 

rationalisation, or the application 'Of the most up-to-date methods' 
.of technique and organisation with a view, to .minimising, waste 
in effort and materiaL: Rationalisation , is being, introduced in'' 
India in many undertakings, but little is known about the forms 
it has taken except in the case df the cotton mills of Bombay and 
' Ahmedabad, where ithas mainly ' meant increasing the number ^ 
' of machines in the charge of one worker, either in the spinning 
' or the weaving,' or both departments.' In Bombay City the ques-' ■ 
tion of rationalisation came to the fore' in 1928, owing to indus- 
trial unrest ; and by the first quarter of 1934, when an enquiry 
' Was-'' conducted by the Bombay Labour Office in 49 mills, 4. mills 
^hacL partly adopted ratioilalisatiop, and 11 mills,, h^d introduced 
"it in both spinning and wejaving departments! Most of the mfllS' 
in Bombay City, however, encouiitered''technical difficulties (e.g. 
coarse counts, fancy cloth and short lengths) in adopting the 
schemes of rationalisation. Much mo3?’e progress in the improve- 
ment of plants and working conditions 4ias been made in Ahme- 
dabad, which has recently built 15 up-to-date mills and introduced 
up-to-date machinery in several old mills, though the scheme of 
rationalisation has been adopted only irf the spinning depart- 
ments. ^ ^ 

In the weaving department of some Bombay mills the system 
of four looms per worker was introduced in 1928, and six looms 
per worker in 1933, the latter working only seven hours a day. 
In the spinning department the system of two sides per worker 
was introduced in 1928, and that of three sides per worker in 
1933. In the latter case the sider worked only seven hours a day, 
and was also given additional facilities such as superior mixing, 
fine counts and more tarwaliahs and doffers to help him. The 
effect of rationalisation upon the spinners is best indicated by 
comparing the number of persons required to paind 60,000 
spindles before and after ration^isation, as prepared by the Bom- 
bay Labonr Office. 


^ Government op Bombay : Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay 
Cotton Textile Industry, 1934, pp. 45-56, 76-83, 
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NUMBER OF OPERATIVES REQUIRED TO MIND 60,000 SPINDLES ^ 


Count 

Before rationalisation. 

After rationalisation 

Ordinary 
draft ^ 

High draft i 

1 

Ordinary 
draft i 

High draft ' . 

'■ :20s ..■ ■. 

a- 

1,314 . 

834 

514 J 

469 

30s . , 

875 

741 

467 ■ 1 

416 

..■40s .■ ■." V 

927 

744 

408 

. 312 

80s . . 

917 

682 

302 

;225; 

1 


GovERNME?rr OF Bombay : Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Indus- 
try, 1934, p. 17- 


However limited the schemes for rationalisation in the mills 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad may be, they have already had an 
effect upon hours, wages and employ:^ierrt, as will be shown in 
^subsequent chapters ; they have also affected the efficiency of 
labour, showing that under better orgariisation and provided ^ith ^ 
better equipment and working and working conditions, Indian 
workers are abie to increase their efficiency. 

3. — Industrial Unemployment 

That there is an unemployment problem among the educated 
classes in India has long been recognised, and several provincial 
Governments have made investigations and recommendations. 
On the other hand, in the absence of Statistics, it is difficult to 
determine to what extent there can be said to be a problem of 
industrial unemployment. 

The question of industrial unemployment is in any case of 
very recent origin. Organised industry made^almost continuous 
progress up to the first quarter of the present century : factory 
industries expanded steadily from 1892 to 1928, with the exception 
of the year 1911; the railway system developed almost uninter- 
ruptedly from its very beginning ; and plantations and mines, 
though with more variation, also made great progress. There 
was no problem of unemployment, but, on the contrary, a pro- 
blem of labour supply. 

After 1929 there was for some years a decline of employment 
in all branches of organised industry, as shown in the table 
below, but since 1934 the upvvard movement has been general, 
with some variations. 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS IN ORGANISED INDUSTRY 
IN INmA SINCE 1929 ^ 


: 

■ Year 

Tea-Karden 
workers' “ 

Factory- 

workers 

Mining- 
work ei’s 

9 

Baiiway : , 
workers®. 

1929 , . 

1930 . . 

1931 . . 

1932',.. . 

1933 . . 

1934 . . 

1935 . . 

1930 . . 

843,623 

801,315 

796,970 

786,760 

822,414 

811,906 

1,553,169 

1,528,302 

1,431,482 

1,419,711 

1,403,212 

1, 4^7,231 
1,610,932 
1,652,147 

1 

269,707 
<<261,667 
230,782 
204,658 
206,507 
229,381 
253,970 
269,593 ’ 

808,433 

817,733 

781,859 

731,979 

710,512 

7o1 ,362 
705,6.')0 
712,364 


^ Compiled from official reports on respectiv<\ industries. 
3 Refers to the workers in British India only. 

3 Refers to the financial year. 


The question to what extent these variations in employmenU 
indicate the existence ol unemployment may perhaps be best 
ex^ined by considering the conditions in each particular indus- 
try. The situation on the Assam tea^'gardens differs from that 
of other industries. The demand for labour generally exceeds 
the supply, and so long as such a condition lasts there is scarcely 
any possibility of real unemployment. Moreover, the Assam 
labour force is mostly recruited in other parts of India and an 
adjustment is always possible between the supply of, and demand 
for, labour by regulating recruitment, it must also be added 
that, in view of the difficnlty and expen'^e of importing labourers, 
the Assam tea gardens often provide some kind of work for their 
workers when there is any depression in the industry. ^ 

In the mining industry there was no doubt under-employment 
during the depres^sion, as many of the mines worked shorter 
weeks. But owing to the fact that most of the workers have 
secondary occupations, and there are very few classes of workers 
who depend entirely upon mining as the means of livelihood, 
it is impossible to judge from the figures to what extent there 
was under-employment or unemployment. 

In factory industries it seems probable that there was both 
unemployment and under-employment during the years 1928 to 
1933. Some indication may perhaps be obtained from the table 
showing \he variations in the number of workers employed in 


^ Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1932-1933, 
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^ ^ — ^ — . 

the cotton of the Bombay Presidency, but these figures arO' 
not a reliable guide owing to the absence of information about 
the extent to which the workers are wholly dependent on wage- 
earning employment. 


VAREmONS IN NUMBER. OF COTTON MILL WORKERS 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Year 

Bomb City 

Ahmedubad 

f- . 

other centres 

Total' ■ 

1926 : . . 

148,254 

55,767 

41,101 

245,122 

1927 . . . 

145,005 

57,872 

42,632 

245,509. 

1928 . . . 

118,617 

59,722 

41,089 

219,428 

1929 . . . 

118,3«8 

67,564 

46,155 

232,087 

1930 . . . 

127,578 

67,717 

45,711 

241,006 

1931 . . . 

135,077 

78,350 

■ 47,574' 

261,001 

1932 . . . 

139,963 

82,922 

^7,423' ■ 

270,308 

1933 . . . 

105,488 

82,318 

45,495 

233,301 

1934 . . . 

110,011 

92,262 

^ 43,627 

245,900 

1935 . . . 

^ 133,577 

97,218 

48,828 

279,624, 

1936 . . 

126,328 

— : 

93,523 

46,211 

266,062 


As regards the railways, the number of employees decreased 
by 107,071, or 13 per eent.^ from 1929 to 1934, since when there 
has been a slight increase. A continued decrease in railway 
earnings led the Railway Board to convene a Conference of the 
agents of Class I railways in 1931 and it was decided, among 
other things, to discharge the surplus em^ployees, the number 
of whom was increasing every year. In order to regulate such 
discharges in a fair and reasonable manner and to minimise the 
hardships entailed, orders were issued by the Railway Board in 
January 1931 to follow the same procedure in all discharges and 
to carry them out in the following order : the least efficient 
employees, then short-service men, and finally those nearing 
the age of superannuation. These instructions were to be applied 
to all classes of employees except (1) employees drawing not 
more than Rs.BO a month, and (2) workshop employees, for 
both of whom special orders were issued. These orders were 
carried out from 1 March to 7 July 1931 ; some concession was 
made for due and admissible leave, etc., in carrying out the 
orders. ^ 

As a result of representations made by the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation in 1931 and 1932 and the appointment of a 
Court of Enquiry to investigate certain matters in connection 
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with the retrenchment of the staff in August 1931 J the discharges 
were not resumed until Junfe 1932. Instructions were' then issued 
for the voluntary retirement and for discharge of surplus subordi- 
nate staff and also of labourers and workshop employees, and the 
terms included, among other things, one'* month’s pay as bonus 
and certain other considerations for those who hiad completed 
three years’ continuous service. The total number of men dis- 
charged up to the end of the year 1931-1932 was 40,502, including 
7,425 on company-managed railways, and the number of men 
who voluntarily retired was 4,^50 up to the first week of Septem- 
ber 1932. ^ 

Chronic partial unemployment exists among dock labourers 
in most Indian ports. In Karachi evidence given before the Royal 
Commission showed that wharf labourers were employed for only 
about ten to twelve da^s in the month, and in Rangoon the aver- 
age number of working days per month was only twelve or^ 
thirteen days, although during the busy seasqn from February to 
April work may be continued for seven days in the week. ® 

While it is possible to conclude from the above evidence 
that there is some industrial India, it is 

impossible, in the absence of statistitis, to gauge the volume of 
such unemployment. It must also be admitted that it would be 
difficult to obtain reliable statistics except perhaps in regard to the 
working population resident in industrial^ centres. Many unem- 
ployed wmrkers stilPreturn to their home villages, where they 
generally have some secondary occupations, and where they are 
in any case temporarily absorbed by the joint-family system. 
Estimates of the extent to which this migratory labour can be 
deemed to be unemployed or under-employed can only be very 
approximate. ^ 

As to the future, the expansion of industry, which should nor- 
mally be expected to take place in ^ch a country as India, should 
make the problem of unemployment essentially one of adjustment 
of labour supply and demand and of methods of insurance and 
relief to deal with temporary unemployment or unemployment 
due to economic fluctuations. As regards the adjustaent of sup- 
ply and demand, the circumstance that much of the labour in 
organised industry is still migratory and that, as was pointed 

: ; ; v ^ .'".V' .V; : /'v- 

^ Report hy the Railway Board on Indian Railways^ 1930-1931, Vol. I, 
pp. 66-67 ; 1931-1932, Voi. I, pp. 61-64 1932-1933, Yol. I, pp. 63-65. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in Uidia, pp. 186 and 202. 
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; 'out by the. Royal Commission,- most of the industrial workers-are 
made rather than born, provides a me'Shod of controL To' prevent 
excessive migration of labour from the village: to the town, how- 
e’ver, it will be necessary to improve the conditions of village life, 
and it would also seem to be necessary to organise the labour 
"market in ac^jordance with modern methods to a much greater 
extent than at present^ There will, however, inevitably be a 
need for the relief of temporary unemployment in norma! times, 
and, since organised industry in India is more or less dependent 
upon international markets and cannot escape temporary fluc- 
tuations, there must be some means of counteracting their effects. 

As far as relief for industrial unemployment in general is 
concerned, the Royal Commission on Labour found that a statu- 
tory system of unemployment insurance would be unsuitable in 
Indian conditions, for the present at ai?y mte, in view of the fact 
"^chat there was no regular and permanent industrial labour in 
India and that there was a high riite of laoour turnover, thus imk- 
ing it very difficult to locate the risk of unemploymelit. The 
Commission, however, recommended that Government should 
examine the possibilities of making preparations to deal with 
unemployment when |t arkes, and of taking action whenever it 
is required, on the lines of th-e system devised to deal with famine 
in rural areas. The essence of the system is the preparation 
beforehand of schemes of work for the workless, and the putting 
of these schemes into operation when the flow of labour to test 
works has demonstrated the need of rdief. The wage paid is a 
bare subsistence rate, and it is coupled with subsidiary measures 
of relief for the dependants and disabled. The work can be 
carried out by unskilled labour, and is designed to be of lasting 
benefit to the community. This syslem, which was devised 
before organised industry developed, and for rural areas, could 
be adapted for urbafi areas in such public works as the clearance 
of slums and the construction of roads and drainage. 

For such special forms of unemployment as that of dock 
labourers, mentioned above, the Royal Commission suggested 
measures fo^ the decasualising of the labour and for securing 
more equitable distribution of employment ; to these ends a 
syslem of registration of dock labourers should be introduced at 
each main port, supervised and controlled by the port authorities, 


^ The JReport of the Royal Commmion on Labour in India, pp. 36-36. 


and assistad by me representatives of sbipowners, .stevedores and 
labourers.' ^ The ' Government' , of ' India provisionally accepted 
these' sugges'tions and, ■ after consultation' with the Tocal 'Govern- 
meets concerned, decided to ask all the Port Trusts in India to 
examine the possibility of evolving a scjicme of registration in 
consultation with the, interests affected. ® 


^ Report of the Royal Gommi$$i<ta* on Labour in India, pp. 179480 
^ Government of India : Fourth Report, 1935, p. 55. 




CHAPTER VI 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The regulation of working conditions has everywhere 
included among its primary and most ir|dispensable provisions 
jthe taking of measures for the safeguarding of the health and 
safety of workers. The present chapter will survey the position in 
the" principal groups of organised industries in India a^ regards 
sanitation and Industrial hygiene, accidents and accident preven- 
tion, sickness and piaternity benefit and workmen's compen- 
sation. ^ ^ 

r 

■ ■ -ft- ^ 

1. — Sanitation and Industrial Hygiene 

.Plantations 

■ «*• 

Health measures in the plantation industry include provi- 
sions for adequate sanitary organisation in connection with the 
forwarding of labour from the source of supply to the place of 
work as well as on the plantations. When lahour was employed 
under indenture or contract, the terms of the contract required 
the employer to take proper sanitary measures and, although the 
contract system has been abolished, the importance of such pro- 
visions has not* been minimised. The Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act of 1932 provides that, in controlled emigration areas, 
rules may be^made regarding sanitary and medical arrangements 
and scales of diet for assisted emigrants and their families. The 
Director of Public Health in Assam has been invested 'with the 
powers of the Controller of Emigrant Labour ijinder certain sec- 
tions of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 and execu- 
tive orders have been issued to enable him to exercise supervision 
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over the health of; labourers ia transit. ^ The effects of the mea- 
sures' taken in recent yeais are shown in the greatly lowered 
sickness and death, rates during the journey to the tea gardens; 
In 1935-1936, among .26,347 persons forwarded to A.ssam by the 
Tea Districts Labour Association, there w^re 166 cases of sickness 
and 9 deaths, including 6 infants under 4 years of age. ^ 

As far as sanitation on plantations is concerned, the condi- 
tions differ from province to province and even from plantation 
to plantation in the same province. As a rule, the larger planta- 
tions, both in North and South India, have much better sanitary 
arrangements and medical provision than the sipaller ones. But 
many plantations still lack adequate drainage, pure drinking 
water and sanitary arrangements. Moreover, few plantations 
have made any serious attempts to provide bathing and washing 
places for their labourers. ..^Drinking the water of ordinary surface 
tanks or ponds, or even of running streams, is liable to causes 
outbreaks of dysentery, hholera^and other disease^. The Royal 
Commission on Labour recommended that bathing and washing 
places of simple type should be constructed in 4he vicinity of 
house lines, on plans ijrepared by the Public^Health Department, 
but the province of Assam ha^ not yet^ found it possible to 
implement this recommendation at the time this Report was 
prepared. ® 

Partly due to the fact that most of the plantations were opened 
in forests and valleys, unhealthy for iihmigrant labour, and 
partly due to the lack of adequate sanit3ry arrangements, various 
dkeases were prevalent in the early years and the sickness and 
death rates were high. Even to-day unhealthy conditions prevail 
on many plantations, as indicated by the incidence of malaria, 
hookworm and other diseases. 

On almost all plantations, whether in North or South India, 
malaria causes most of the sickness and was'K^nce chiefly respon- 
sible for the existence of unhealthy gardens. ^ These condi- 
tions have improved, but there are still plantations where 100 per 
cent, of the labourers are infected with malaria. That malaria 


^ Government of India : Third Beport, 1934, p. 88. 

2 Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act (XXIInf 1932), 1935-1936, p. 7. 

» Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 409 ; Govern- 
ment OF India : Fourih Report, 1935, p. J.62. 

^ An “unbealthy” garden is one where the death rate exceeds /O per 
thousand inhabitants ; cf. Report on Immigrant Labour in Assam, 
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can; be brought, under control has been demonstrated by experi- 
ments on some of the plantations. EffectiYe control of malaria 
would bring about a radical transformation of the health condi- 
tions of plantation labourers, and the Royal Commission on 
■Jjabour recommended tjiat more active measures should be taken 
■by all plantation managements in regard to anti-malaria work 
carried out under skilled advice and supervision. ^ 

Hookworm is another common plantation disease. A large 
proportion of tea garden labourers suffer from this disease, 
which is mainly due to the lack o£ adequate latrine systems. In 
Assam and Bengal even the tea factories are exempted from the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Factories Act which require 
sufficient and suitable latrine accommodation. If suitable types of 
latrines were made available and were maintained in reasonably 
sanitary conditions, labourers could be^edu^cated to take advantage 
of them for the sake of their own health as well as for maintain- 
ing a higher standard of sanitation on The plantations. Success 
in this respect has already been achieved on some plantations in 
the Nilgiri andAVynaad areas. The Royal Commission on Labour 
recommended that planters should carry out annual mass treat- 
ment of their labour forces fo/ hookworm and should provide 
adequate latrine accommodation at least for factories on planta- 
tions. ^ The Government of Assam has accepted the second part 
of this recommendation, and the Government of Bengal has 
decided to take action ^after the Factories Act of 1934 has come 
into operation. ^ 

Among other widespread diseases must be mentioned dysen- 
tery and other bowel disorders, which can be largely traced to 
impure water. An adequate supply of good drinking water is 
provided on many plantations, but on others^ drinking water is 
drawn from surface tanks or ponds which are liable to be polluted. 
The prevalence of disease and the high rate of mortality in the 
earlier years made it necessary for many plantations to provide 
medical attention for their workers. On the larger plantations 
medical arrangements are of the highest standard, and some ten 
or fifteen ga^Iens often copnibine to maintain a highly qualified 
medical officer who is responsilj^e for the medical and health 
work of the group. One of the best examples of modern medical 


^ Report of the Royal Ccmmfsiion on Labour in India, pp. 406-407. 
^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 409-410. 

® Goyehnment of India ; ThiM Report ^ 1984, pp. 168-159. 
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provisioii is to be found-in theXabac district of ■ tbe Surma' V 
where:' eighteen tea gardens under different 'managements have 
built atarge, centrally located hospital with nursing staff, separate 
wards for men and for women and children, an infectious diseases 
block, an operating theatre, a central storenfor the issue of supplies 
to outlying dispensaries and a research laboratory. While dealing 
with all sick persons iU' the first place, the local dispensaries; help : ; 
in the . 'speedy transport of all serious cases ' 'tO' the ^ central ; ■ 
hospital. ^ 

As a result of increasing iinprovements in sanitation and the 
provision of medical assistance, plantation diseases have been 
brought under control to a considerable extent, and there has 
been a decided improvement in the health of the workers. This 
is exemplified by the vital statistics on the Assam tea gardens 
within the last generaMoix,. The birth rate was very low in the 
earlier years, but it has reached at present the same level on ih^ 
tea .gardens as in the resf of the province. The deatfi rate, which 
was very high in the earlier years and reached 61 per thousand ^ 
during the cholera and influenza epidemic of 1§1&-1919, has been 
reduced in recent years. In 1935-1936, the birth and death rates 
were respectively 37.55 and 21.26 per thousand on the tea gardens 
of the Assam Valley and 36.45 and 20.45 per thousand on those of 
the Surma Valley, as compared with 31.04 and 20.31 per thousand 
in the whole province. ® 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS IN SPECIFIED YEARS ^ 
(Per tliousand population) 


Year 

Assam Valley 

Surma Valley 

Birth rate 

heath rate 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

19234924 . . . 

31.11 

■■■ -22.51 4: ■ 

30.80 

23.90 

19294930 . . . 

32.60 

■ 21.7,7" ': "^ 

f '31.11 

19.43 

19304031 . . . 

31.95 

22.59 

■ '32.55 

21.21 

19314932 . . . 

31.97 

22.16 

32.82 

21.43 

1932-.I933 . . . 

36.41 

21.30 

'36^26'.: ■ 

19.69 

1933-1934 ... 

38.87 

23.55 

33.f2 I 

20.08 

1934-1935 ... 

36.94 

22.65 

33.18 

22.35 

1935-1936 . . . i 

37.55 

21.26 

36.45 1 

20.45 


I Compiled from Reports on Immigrant Lefibour in the Province of Assam and Annual Reports 
on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932). 


^ Report of theJRoyal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 410-411. 

^ Report of the Assam Labour Comfnitteej 1921-1922, pp. 94-95. 
^.Statistical Abstract for British India, 1937, pp. 527 and 529, The 
figures for the whole province are for the calendar year 1933, the latest 
year for which such figures are available. 
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The need for improvement in sanitation and medical faci- 
' lities, liowever, is still great. On the smaller plantationSj medical ■ 
arrangements are unsatisfactory, dispensaries poor and hospital 
accommodation uninviting. On some of the tea gardens in Assam 
no medical attention provided. The Royal Commission on 
"Labour, therefore, made several recommendations, the most 
important of which was that Boards of Health and Welfare should 
be established for convenient planting areas. Each Board should 
be financed by means of an annual cess levied on all plantations 
within its area and should be composed of a majority of planters' 
representatives, ^ Collector or Deputy Commissioner from the 
district, the Director of Public Health (or his deputy) , the District 
Health Officer and persons nominated by the Local Government 
to represent the workers. The Board should have at least one 
woman member, and the Protector oLJmoiigrants (or the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour as this officer is now called) should 
also be a mepiber but without ihe rigHt to vote. The Act . for 
establishing the Boards of Health and Welfare should provide in 
detail for such -matters as drinking water, conservancy, sanitary 
drainage and medical facilities, and should prescribe the mini- 
mum standards of nevy^ housing accommodation, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government ; each Board should also be 
granted the power to administer maternity benefit legislation. 
District Health Officers should be appointed as inspectors to deal 
with the breaches of public health laws and'* regulations on plan- 
tations. Governments should retain ^ome financial control. ^ 
Consideration of most of these recommendations was reserved 
until the coming into force of the new Constitution. ^ 


Factories 




Measures for providing sanitary conditions in factories were 
undertaken by Government as early as 1881, when the first Fac- 
tories Act was passed, and have been improved upon since then 
by subsequent amendments and re-enactments. The Act of 1934, 
for instance, provides that 1;he factories shall be kept clean and 
free from effluvia arising from any^drain, privy or other nuisance, 
and also from impurities of gas, vapour, dust, excessive hriimidity, 


Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp, 418-428. 
Cl Govebnme,nt of Inbia : Third Report, 1934, p. 88. 
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and overcrowding. It is also provided that a factory should have , 
a sufficient and suitable supply of drinking water, suffieient light 
and ventilation and a, sanitary and adequate latrine system. In 
order to give effect to these provisions, Local Governments have 
been granted powers to make adequate rules. ^ 

From the very outset the larger factories have h|td good sani- 
tary conditions and in recent years thep has been a general 
improvement. ‘' There are factories says the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour, “ which would compare favourably in lay-out, 
cleanliness, atmosphere and geheral well-being with any factories 
in the world. ” ^ This sanitary improvement 4 n factories has 
been achieved partly owing to the growing realisation by owners 
and managers of the importance, of promoting the health and 
comfort of the workers, and partly owing to the stricter require- 
ments of the law. ^ 

The above remark is not, however, of universal application,^ 
especially in the case of Ihe smaller and seasonal faictories. The 
latter experience certain difficulties in maintaining good sanitary 
conditions in establishments which are only working for a short 
period of time in the year. The^ unsatisfactory features of these 
factories may be summarised as follows : ,(1) some of them are 
defective in construction and are unsuited to the Indian climate ; 

(2) insufficient arrangements for the elimination of dust in 
cotton, jute and woollen mills as well as in cotton-ginning, rice- 
milling and tea-curing factories, where xnanufacturing processes 
give rise to a good deal of dust and may cause pulmonary diseases ; 

(3) lack of control of temperature, except as regards humidifica- 

tion and air cooling in cotton textile mills, until the enactment of 
the Factories Act of 1934 ; and (4) insufficient enforcement of the 
provisions of the law and the rules made thereunder relating to 
the periodical whitewashing of buildings, the cleaning of walls 
and roofs and the observance of cleanliness In latrine accommo- 
dation. While the last defect could be remedied by better enforce- 
ment of the law, others required legislative amendments, and 
the Factories Act of 1934 has gone a long way towards remedying 
some of these defects. © ^ 

It is now some years since proposals for controlling the con- 
struction-of factory buildings for the purpose of safeguarding 


^ Indian Factories Act (XXV) of 19S4, section 13. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 63. 
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,'h safety were approved by the Governmeot of India and' 

Local Governments. aPartial iegislative provision 
to this effect had already been made in the Colton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act of 1925, under which cotton ginneries and 
presses are required to^ submit their building plans to the autho- 
rities for approval. The Royal Commission on Labour made 
similar recommendations for other factories. Some of the pro- 
vinces had already given effect to these proposals, and others have 
accepted or implemented the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. In the Presidency of Madras, for instance, the plans of 
new factories are scrutinised by the Inspector of Factories under 
Section 194 (4) of the Local Boards Act and Section 250 (4) of the 
District Municipalities Act, before permission is accorded for their 
construction by the local bodies. Moreover, the Commissioner of 
Labour has been requested to consult ^.heXhief Inspector of Fac- 
'^tories before approving the plans submitted under the Cotton 
Ginning and^'Pressing Factories" Act of 1925. ^ 

The problem of controlling dust is more acute in the case of 
seasonal factories. ^lost of these factories have no dust-extracting 
plant, although it can be, insfalled at a" reasonable price. In 
the case of cotton-ginning, factories, the Local Governments, 
which have been granted power to control dust and other impu- 
rities in the air, have in many cases refrained from enforcing the 
necessary rules for fear that these industries- might be driven into 
Indian States where such requirements' are not exacted- Regard- 
ing dust in tea factories and rice mills, the Royal Commission on 
Labour recommended that the owners of existing tea factories 
should be required to instal efficient dust-extracting machinery 
within a specified period, that new factories should not be 
allowed to be built^without it, and that in the new rice mills 
steps should be taken to compel the installation of the necessary 
protective machinery against dissemination of dust, while freer 
use should be made of the power of inspectors to demand its instal- 
lation in existing mills. ® ^As far as giving effect to these recom- 
mendations is concerned, some provinces have already the neces- 
sary rules and are taking action, while others find it difficult to 


^ Government of Inwa : Third Beport, 1934, p. 104., 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 85. 
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eiiforee the rules or to ' enact them under the present conditions oi , ; 
economic depression/ ^ : #■ 

Ihe importance of controlling temperature in factories has 
also long been realised, but although it had been demonstrated 
that temperature could be reduced at a reasonable cost, only a 
few factories had installed any temperature-reducing plant. In 
1925-1926 the Government of India proposed legislation requiring 
the taking of measures to reduce temperature and empowering 
Local Governments to prescrifje temperature standards, but the 
passing of legislation was postponed owing to adverse criticism 
by the employers. Since then some factories Have spent large 
sums of money in installing the cooling plants both where 
cooling is necessary because of tUe existence of artificial humi- 
dification and because pf the existence of other conditions detri- 
mental to the health or comfort of the workers. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour, ® 
the Ajutrrf 1934 granted power to^the Local Governments to make 
rules prescribing standards for cooling* in both thgse cases! 

Sanitary conditions are, however, particulaVly unsatisfactory 
in non-regulated factories. There is, for instance, a marked absence 
of adequate sanilary arrangements both a^s regards latrines and' 
washing accommodation, in such industries as the manufacture 
of shellac, which is mostly carried on in unsatisfactory buildings 
with leaking roofs, eajth floors, and poor l^hting and ventilation. 
There is an almost univ^ersal absence ‘‘of washing and sanitary 
arrangements, although the dirtiness of ihe manufacturing pro- 
cess makes such provisions particularly necessary. There is a 
similar lack of sanitary arrangements and drainage in tanneries, 
where there are p@ols of filthy water and the earthen floors are 
littered with evil-smelling refuse making these undertakings even 
more offensive than is inevitable from the nature of the industry. ® 

Mines 

The Indian Mines Act, 1923 (lafst amended tw the Act of 
1936), contains various provisions relating to sanitation and 


^ Government of Inwa : Third 1934, p. 98. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 58-69. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India^ pp. 92, 95 
and 98. 
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hygiene. There must be provided and maintained for every mine, 
latrine and urinal accommodation of such kind and on such 
scale, and such supply of water fit for drinking, as may be pre- 
scribed in rules made by Local Governments. The A.ct further 
provides that the Governor-General in Council may make rules 
providing for the ventilation of mines and the action to be taken 
in respect of dust and noxious gases. 

The problem of sanitation as it affects mining workers in 
India involves sanitary arrangements both at the mines and in the 
housing quarters. The working conditions in coal mines, which 
employ the largest number of workers, are in many respects 
much better in India than in most other countries. The coal is 
relatively easy io mine, as in most of the pits the seams are 10 feet 
thick or over, and seams of less than 5 feet are rarely worked. The 
main underground roads are generally spacious and the Avorking 
^places almost invariably allow the miner to stand upright at his 
work. Moreover, few of the mines hav^reached any great depth, 
tho^se with a deptli of 500 feet being exceptional. TB'F’^oyal 
Commission f<?*und no evidence that Indian miners suffer from 
the diseases and disabilities met with in other countries ; miners' 
nystagmus is also apparently unknown. 

The degree to which, ventilation underground is satisfactory 
varies from mine to mine. The Royal Commission considered 
that ventilation was effective in many cases and probably in most. 
On the other hand, th6 deeper pits are apt to be hot and ill-ven- 
tilated, and the problem is also more >acute where the working 
face is at a long distance from the shaft and in the smaller mines. ^ 

The greatest defect of Indian mines is the lack of adequate 
sanitation, as indicated by the presence of hookworm. Investiga- 
tions into hookworm were made during the years 1918 to 1922. 
The underground water of 79 pits and inclines in 29 collieries 
was examined for Irving larvae and in 75 per cent, of the cases 
was found to be infected. The number of persons examined 
was 5,089 ; tke percentage of infection was 68.85 in collieries 
as compared with 37.09 in villages and 18.56 in municipa- 
lities. ^ According to information supplied to the Royal Com- 
mission, 90 per cent, of the adul| workers in the Jharia mining 
area were infected, although illness occurred only in a small 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 114-115. 

® Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1918, p. 15 ; 
1919, p. 17 ; 1920, p. 19 ; 1922, pp. IS, 19. 
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proportion , of .cases. In the. Asansol area 83 per cent, of the mines 
examined were infected, an473 per cent., of themaleundergronnd 
workers as compared with 54 per cent, ofthe surface workers:; 
hookworm disease,' however, was stated to 'be altogether absent. 

'For the improvement of sanitation ..mndergronnd in. coal 
mines, , the Royal ' Commission on Labour suggested that bucket 
latrines 'should be provided at convenient ^ spots, and a small staff 
of sweepers employed to keep the latrines clean and to remove the 
contents of the buckets to the surface daily for final disposal. ^ 
In view of the depression, it is^^tated to have been found difficult 
to implement this recommendation ; but it was suggested to the 
Local Governments that all mines having a resident labour force 
of more than 50 labourers should make sanitary arrangements at 
the surface and gradually extend these improved arrangements to 
underground workings^ ^ ^ 

Improved sanitary conditions at the surface and living quar-T 
ters, where the workers'pass mpst of their time, ^re indeed as 
important as proper sanitation underground. Mining disti;icts in 
different parts of the country were, add to a certain extent still 
are, liable to outbreaks of such diseases as cholera, smallpox and 
plague. Cholera was once an anm>al certainty, although the 
severity of the outbreak differed from year to year. Next to 
cholera, smallpox was the prevailing disease and appeared in 
periodical epidemics. Plague, although less common than the 
above two, was much more serious as it caused greater alarm 
among the workers and^ disorganised "the industry. However, 
the most fatal disease was, and still is, malaria, especially in 
Bengal. 

The frequent outbreak of these diseases in the mining districts 
led to the establishment of Boards of Health by Local Governments 
under the Mining Settlement Acts already referred to. Boards 
were set up in 1915 and 1916 respectively indhe mining areas of 
Asansol and Jharia, the members being officials, non-officials 
and representatives of the mine owners and royalty receivers. 
Both these Boards have done much to control diseases and to 
improve sanitation and housing. In addition, a Water Board was 
set up in the Jharia area, and i^gi 1924 this Board had organised a 
water supply system whereby one and a quarter million gallons 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 115. 
* Government of India : Third Report, 1934, p. 39. 
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' of water are daily supplied from the reservoirs, 16 miles 'away, to 
all collieries of importance.' ^ 

Since, the establishment of the Boards of Health, sanitation 
and health have greatly improved in the coalfields of Jharia and 
'Raniganj. In' 1935 th^ death .rate was ,21.3 per thousand in the 
■ Raniganj area, as compared with 22.0, for the whole Province of 
Bengal, and 20.43 per thousand in the Jharia coalfield, as com- 
pared with 24.0 per thousand for the whole Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. It must be remembered, however, that most of the 
workers in these coalfields are migrants, so that the above rates 
do not exactly reflect the demographic situation. ^ 

Communications AND Public Works 

Health problems affecting railwa;y servants arise mainly in 
itconnectioii with the railway settlements, i.e. the areas in the 
vicinity of important railway centres'^ where the workers are 
housed. In recent years the Railway Board and theTlmlway 
Administrations have b^en giving special attention to the 
improvement of medical and sanitary arrangements. The twelve 
Class I railways give grants for health and welfare purposes 
amounting to a crore of rupees annually. About 50 per cent, of 
this expenditure is devoted to medical relief and more than 25 per 
cent, to sanitation. Each railway has a whole-time medical staff 
for medical treatment and for supervisiojo of health and sani- 
tation.^ ' 

As regards public works, the extent to which medical and 
sanitary provision is made varies : in some cases contractors are 
required to take measures regarding sanitation, while in others 
the determination of the scale of medical and- public health acti- 
vity is left to the public works authorities and the engineer in 
charge of the constfuction work is made responsible for the con- 
trol of health on the work. On the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, the Government of India has decided 
that in all cases where a large amount of labour has to be 
employed on public works under the Central Government, the 
public health and medical authorities should invariably be con- 


^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1927, p. 35. 
^ Htalistical Abslract for BritisFi India, 193S, TaJblo No. 40 ; Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1935, pp. 41-42 1936, pp. 46-47. ' ^ 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 170-171. 
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suited in regard: to housing and sanitary arrangements and ' medi- 
cal facilities for' the labour^^rs, and that .these authorities 'Should 
from' time "to time inspect,- these arrangements and report to" 
Government any case in which- the officer in charge of the work 
finds himself unable to ■ accept any impo,:|*tant suggestions made 
by them. Orders to that effect were issued in^ February 1932.^ 

2. — Safety and Accidents 

Safety questions are becoming more and more important 
in India with the increasing use of machinery and mechanical 
power in organised industry, and the need for improvements in 
safety provisions is indicated by the fact that there occur every 
year considerable numbers of industrial accidents. 

Safety Provisions 

FfuVisions requiring yarious measures to be taken for "the 
safety of workers in factories were contained indhc first Factories 
Act of 1881, and these provisions have been-^extended and elabo- 
rated in successive amendments "of the Act. The latest Factories 
Act, that of 1934, provides that every exposed moving part of a 
prime mover and every flywheel directly connected to a prime 
mover, every hoist or lift, hoist-well or lift- well, trap, door or 
other similar opening, and every part of tKe machinery. which the 
Local Government mayt prescribe, must be kept adequately 
fenced ; inspectors are empowered, if they think that any other 
part of the machinery in a factory is dangerous if not adequately 
fenced, to serve an order in writing on the manager of the factory, 
specifying the measures to be taken. The Act also requires the 
provision of means of escape in case of fire, the taking of measures 
for the safety of buildings and machinery,*^ and the making of 
further provisions for the protection from danger of persons 
employed in attending to the machinery in any factory ; in these 
mailers, too, inspectors are empowered to serve orders on the 
managements specifying the measm;es to be taken to remedy 
defects. ^ These provisions of Factories Act are supplemented 
by elaboxate rules issued by the provincial authorities. 


^ Report of the Royal Commission t>fi Labour in India, p. 192 ; Govern- 
ment OF Inbja : Third Report, 1931:, p. 60. 

* Indian Factories Act (XXV), 1934, sections 21-27. 
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The Act of 1,934 also contains provisions, suggested' by the 
Royal Commission on Labour im India, empowering Local 
Governments to make rules providing against . dangers arising 
from the use of mechanical transport in factories other than rail- 
ways subject to the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and against dan- 
gers from unsafe buildings by requiring factories to secure a cer- 
tificate of stability of any building which is new or in which any 
structural alteration has been made. ^ 

Another important new provision of the 1934 Act empowered 
the Governor-General in Council, if he was satisfied that any 
operation in a factory exposed workers to a serious risk of injury, 
poisoning or disease, to make rules declaring the operation to be 
ha 2 :ardous and prescribing measures for the protection of workers 
employed on the operation. ^ The main object of granting this 
power to the Governor-General in Qoupcil instead of to Local 
® Governments was to ensure uniformity ; the provision was made 
elastic in order to enable the Governmeht to make and to modify 
from time to time the necessary regulations in conforimty with 
the constant elaboration <5f factory processes and the steady accu- 
mulation of knowledge of the best methods of protection against 
dangers arising from, these processes. In virtue of this power 
rules were made for the^pretection of workers in regard to such 
hazardous occupations as various lead processes, the manufacture 
of aerated waters, work with rubber solutions and soluble chro- 
mium compounds, cellulose spraying and ^and blasting. Under 
the new Constitution, this power has parssed to local Governments. 

It would seem that at present the need for improvements in 
safety arrangements is most urgent in the case of seasonal facto- 
ries. In the first place, numbers of the factory buildings are 
structurally defective, and dangers from th»s cause exist more 
especially in those districts where, owing to the excessive number 
of cotton ginneries,® a system is in operation under which gin- 
neries are used in rotation. A building which has been closed for 
several years may thus be brought into sudden use without ade- 
quate repair. Moreover, there is always a potential source of 
danger in cotton-ginning Jactories on account of the number of 
belts and pulleys connecting the roller gins and the main line 
shaft, and the confined space in which the operator has^to work. ^ 

* Indian Factories Act sections 32 (c) and 33 (3). 

» Ibid,y section’ 33 (4). - 

» Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 86-87. 
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Safety problems are also particularly acute in non-regulated 
factories, especially those Y^orking: with power' machinery 
of which is inadequately protected. The buildings in which 'the ■ 
machinery is erected are often unsuitable and unsafe, protective 
guards to shafting, belting and machinery inadequate, and light- 
ing insufficient. Since there is no obligation on t|]ie part of the " 
employers to report non-fatal accidents, !|ie number of accidents 
in these factories is not known, although there is reason to believe 
that fatal accidents are rare. The Royal Commission on Labour 
has made, m^er alia, recommendations for extending the safety 
provisions of the Factories Act to non-regulated /aclories. ^ 

Besides the provisions of the Factories Act and the rules made 
thereunder, there are also other ipethods for promoting safety in 
factories, of which the most important are the following : 
(1) measures taken by hoc^ Governments (e.g. the Government of 
Madras) as well as by employers (e.g. in the railway workshops)^ 
to minimise the risk of accidents fyom certain causes (2) the agree- 
ment among the members* of the Indian Jute Mills Associfdion in 
regard to standard guards and safety devices qn 2 iew machinery 
which have been installed since July 1932 ; i»(3) the development 
of educational work in regard to safety by the Bombay Factory 
Inspectorate and the Mill Owners' Mutual Insurance Association ; 
(4) the establishment of safety committees in some provinces, 
e.g. the Bombay Presidency and Bihar and Orissa (in 1935, there 
were 33 safety committees in Bihar and CFrissa and 20 in the city 
of Ahmedabad alone, anfl there were also several committees in 
Bombay City^); and (5) various methods of propaganda, e.g. 
safety posters in the carding departments of cotton 'mills in Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad, the Safety First " movement in the jute 
mills of Bengal, a^id the posters of the Indian Red Cross Society 
illustrating the most suitable type of dress to be worn by workers 
in certain kinds of work. ^ 

Besides these provisions for the protection of workers in 
general, there are also specific provisions regardmg the safety of 
women and children. Since 1891 the law has prohibited women 
and children from cleaning mill-gearing or machinery and from 
working between the fixed or lraversing parts of any self-acting 


^ Ibid,, pp. 92-93. 

^ Statistics of Factories subject to me Indian Factories Act, 1933, p. 3 ; 
'' 1934, p.^4 and 1936, p. 3. : , , 

® Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, pp. 4-5. 
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machinery while it is in motion. ^ Further, by section 20 of the 
^ Act of 1911, as amended in 1922,. and^hy section 29 of the Act . of 
1934,: women and children are prohibited from; employment in 
that part of cotton-pressing factories in which a cotton-opener is 
at work, unless its feed-end is in a room separated from the 
'‘delivery end.^ Finally, as already noted, pow'^er is given by the 
1934 Act to make rules prohibiting or restricting the employment 
of women, adolescents or children upon any operation in a factory 
that exposes the workers to serious risk of bodily injury, poi- 
soning or disease. ^ In pursuance Uf the provision last mentioned, 
rules have been issued prohibiting or restricting the employment 
of women, adolescents, and children in a number of hazardous 
occupations. 

Further measures have been taken for protecting children. 
A considerable number of accidents u^ed-eto occur every year to 
<ehildren who w^ere not employed in factories, but w^ere present 
with their parents or guardians.^ The majority of such accidents 
toot place in the Bengal jute mills. The Factory Department of 
Bengal therefore issued oHers in May 1932 prohibiting, with 
^ effect from 1 June 1932, the presence in jute mills of children 
who, by reason of their age,^ could not legally be employed by the 
mills, namely, those below the age of 12 years. The mills have 
readily complied with these orders and made the necessary 
arrangements for giving effect to them. ® Orders have also been 
given in some seasonaF factories to exclude -young children from 
the premises, but it has been found difficult to enforce these 
orders without driving some women out of employment. ^ The 
Act of 1934 enipowers Local Governments to make rules requiring 
any factory employing more than 50 women to reserve a suitable 
room for the use of children under the age oft 6 years belonging 
to such women. ° 

Safety in mines Is one of the main objects of Indian mining 
legislation. The Mines Act of 1923, which repealed and replaced 
the Act of 190k, empowers the Governor- General in Council to 


^ Indian l^jictories Act of i.911, as modified up to 1926, sections 19 
and 20. ^ 

3 Indian Factories Act (XXV), 1934, section 33 (4) (d). Legislative 
Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 

» Indian Jxjte Mills Association : Report of the Committee for 19B2, 

pp. 16-16. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 85. 

5 Uiciian Factories Act (XXV), 1934, section 33 (2). Legislative Series, 
1934, Ind. 2. . 
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;niake regulations ■ providing for the safety of inine workers,' the 
means of entrance . 'to an4 'exit : from mines,, the iiumber' ' of 
shafts or outlets to be furnished, the fencing of shafts, pits, out- ; 
lets, pathways and subsidences,.^ the safety of roads and' working 
places, including the siting and maintenance of pillars and' the 
maintenance of sufficient barriers between mine a^nd mine, the 
care and use of machinery and electrical apparatus, the use of 
safety lamps, the avoidance of the danger of flooding, etc. Power 
is also given to inspectors to order measures to be taken to deal 
with dangers to human life or Wety, and if necessary to prohibit 
the employment of workers in a mine or part pf a mine where 
such employment appears to be dangerous, until the danger is 
removed. The safety provisions qf the Act were extended by the 
amending Act of 1936, ^ and the rule-making power has been 
exercised in the elaborate i^loal Mining Regulations, the Metalli- 
ferous Mining Regulations, etc. ^ 

The Royal Commislion on X^abour in India found that^the 
regulation of safety in mir^es was in advance of the regulation of 
conditions of labour, partly because tlie inspectorate was almost 
completely occupied with safety ^matters under the Act of 1923. 
The Commission considered it unfortunate that the accident rate 
had shown no marked or regular decMne in recent years, but 
accepted the evidence that in collieries there had been progress 
in the prevention of accidents. Further reference will be made 
to this question below in connection with^ accidents, , 

Meanwhile, it may noted that some further recommenda- 
tions for improving safety in collieries were made by a Committee 
set up by the Government of India following an enquiry into a 
coal-dust explosion at Parhelia Colliery on 4 January 1923, which 
caused the loss of ^74 lives. This Committee,^ which made its 
final report in 1932, recommended (1) that some of the existing 
regulations should be amended with a vieV to ensuring that 
every charge of explosives should be commensurate with the work 
to be done, to requiring the use of safety lamps un all galleries 
where inflammable gas has been found during the previous 
twelve months, and to keeping the main haulage rq;ads and coal 
depots free from accumulations ?s>f fine coal-dust ; (2) the amount 
of every charge of explosives should not exceed the permissible 
maximum and no shot should be fired in coal which has not been 

^ Legislative Series, 1936, Ind. 2. 

- Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1923, pp. 11, 26-27. 
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uudercRt, uver-cut and side-cut and (3) that measures should 
' he taken to ensure , that the dust on the floor and sides shouid'n'ot 
contain more than 50 per cent, of combustible matter and; to 
avoid the rising of dust. The Chief Inspector of Mines should be 
: empowered to apply these regulations to any mine which is,, in 
' his opinion, liable to coal-dust explosion. ^ As a result of fires 
in collieries in 1935 ai^^d 1936, which caused heavy loss of life, 
the Government of India appointed in 1936 a Coal Mining Com- 
mittee to enquire, inter aKa, into the methods of extracting coal 
underground and to report on tfie measures which should be 
taken to secure the safety of those employed on this work, with 
special reference to the dangers arising from underground fires 
and collapses of workings and lo the suitability of the explosives 
in use and storing them. The Committee reported on 10 April 
.■T93r.>:,'::' ■ . - ■ ■ 

An adequate description of the measures taken to secure the 
safety of classes of workers, such as railway servants, which are 
subject to special risks, would be beyond the scope of this Report. 
Mention may, liiowever, be made of the recent progress made in 
regard to safety regulations for dockers.^ Until recently there 
were no regulations to protect the majority of dock workers, 
engaged in handling cargo, against the risk of accidents. Some 
of the Port Trusts framed by-laws for the safety of their own 
workers, but the dock workers employed by private firms were 
not covered by these protective measures. « Even the periodical 
testing of chains and slings used by Ci)n tractors’ labourers was 
only carried out in Bombay and Calcutta. Moreover, there was no 
system of inspection by an independent authority, nor was there 
any legal obligation to report the majority of accidents in docks, ® 
Regulations have, however, now been made SLnd inspection pro- 
vided for by the Indian Dock Labourers Act of 1934. 

' . ' t . 

Industrial Accidents 
Factories 

Factory ^accidents in India, as understood by the law and 
regulations, include accidents of all kinds that occur to workers 


^ Annual Report of Chief Inspyeptor of Mines in India, 1932, pp, 42-44. 
® Report of the Coal Mining CommUi^^y 1937. 

Report of the Royal ComTniBsion on Labour in India, p. 187. 

^ Gf, Chapter III. 
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during their hours of .labojir within the,; premises , of factories, 
whether or no; they are connected with the rist of employment. 
Accident statistics classify accidents as “ fatal ”, serious ” (i.e. 
involYing absence.' from work for 21 days,^^or more), ^ and:/' mi- 
nor ” , (i.e. involving absence from work for more than'48 hours 
hut for less than 21 days).,® ' " ■ 

statistics of factory accidents ’were first available in 
1892, when there were 1,369 accidents ; in 1936, the latest year 
for which data are available, this figure rose to 25,660, as shown 
in the table below. During the same period, the number of 
accidents per thousand workers increased frona 4.32 to 15.53. 

FACTOBY ACCIDENTS IN INDIA ^ 


-1 A 



Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Year 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

workers 

Numbed 

f 

Per 

1,000 

workers 

Number 

I^cr 

1,000 

workers 

Number 

Per 
’ 1,000 
workers 

1892 

3i 

0.10 

^ 318 

1.0(? 

i.020 

3.22 

1,369 

4.32 

1912 

122 

0.14 

1,019 

1.17 

3,367 

3.87 

4,508 

5.18 

1923 

197 

0.14 

1,333 

0.94 

• 5,597 

3,91 

7,037 

4.99 

1930 

240 

0.15 

4,115 

2.69 

17,429 

11.40 

21,784 

14.25 

1931 

174 

0.12 

3,693 

2.58 

15,940 

11.14 

19,807 

13.84 

1932 

162 

0.11 

3,513 

2.47 

14,452 

10.18 

18,127 

12.77 

1933 

194 

0.14 

,3,776 

2.69 

14,739^ 

10.50 

18,709 

13.33 

1934 

233 

0.15 1 

4,440 

2.99 

16,114 

10.84 

20,787 

i 13.98 

1935 

207 

■■■ ■,0.13'' '1 

4,8m 

2.99 

18,081 

11.22 

23,1 J 9 

i 14.35 

1936 

232 : 

0.14 1 

5,015 

3.03 : 

[ . 

20,413 

12.35 

25,660 

15.53 1 


1 Compiled from Statistical Abstracts for India for 1892 and 1912 ; Statistics of Factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act from 1923 onwards. 


The incidence of accidents in seasonal factories seems to be 
lower than that in perennial factories, but the reporting of minor 
accidents has not reached the same degree of thoroughness in the 
former as in the latter. Taking the fatal cases alone, which are 
generally reported with an equal degree of accuracy, it will be 
seen that the incidence of accidents in J»936 was higher in seasonal 
factories than in perennial factories. 


^ Annual Factory Report of the Prd^tdency of Bombay, 1925, p. 17. 

® Indian Factories (Amendment) Act (XVI) of 1926, section 34; Sta- 
tistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1930, p. 3. 
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ACCIDENTS IN PERENNIAL AND SEASONAL FACTORIES, 1936 ^ 





Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Type of factory 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

iSOO 

workers 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

workers 

Num- 

ber 

Per. ■ 
1,000 
workers 

Nil ru- 
ber 

Per 

1,000 

workers 

PereEiiiai . . . , 

179 

0rl3 

4,729 

3.51 

19,658 

14.6. 

24,566 

18.25,,' 

Seasonal . . 

53 

0.17 

286 

0.92 

755 

2.45 

T,,094: 

3.55 

■ ■ ■ i 

Total. . 

232 

0.30 

5,015 

e- 

3.03 

20,413 

12.35 

25,660 

15.53 


1 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1936, State- 
ments II and IV. * 


There is a good deal of variation^in }he numbers of factory 
^accidents in different provinces, but this is mainly due to the 
difference in ^ the nature of the predominant industries in each 
province. The actfident rate is natumlly highest in provinces 
where most oi the industrrial workers are employed in railway 

. r 

e *’■■■ 

DISTRIBUTION BY BROVII^CE OF FACTORY ACCIDENTS, 1936 ^ 


.e S' 






Total 

Province r 

Fatal 

Serious 

■ n 

Minor 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

workers 

Madras . 

11 

499 

1,351 

1,861 

10.8 

Bombay 

43 

1,680 

5,320 

7,043 

17.9 

Sind 

8 

66 

259 

333 

,12.7' . ' . 

Bengal 

58 

1,423 

5,335 

6,816 

12.8 

United Provinces .... 

38 

. ^447 

1,652 

2,137 

■■'14.5.: 

Punjab 

16 

■ -51 . 

1,078 

1,145 

17.9 

Burma f . . 

15 

249 

1,020 

■T,,284 

14.4 

Bihar 

23 

i 495 

i '2,427/ 

■' :2,945:.^’ 

33.9 

Orissa , .... . . . 

— 

1 

i.'" ' ''23 

24,.' 

7.4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4 

!'■ 23, 

507 

534:;' 

8.4 

Assam 

North Western 

13 

:■ ■■'■■,71' 

. ;'417,. 

501 

40.6 

Frontier Prov. . . . 

— . : 

i " , 1 

' ■ ''T'': 


: 0.9 

Baluchistan 7 


' , \ 

48 


27.4 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 


3 

602 

605 

: 43.6 

Delhi 

2 

5 

301 

308 

■ 22,6 

Bengalore and Coorg . . ^ 

1 

2 

72 


40.65 

Total. . . 

m 

;'>"5,015,':;] 

20,413 

25,660 

15.53 


1 Statistics of Factories subject to the Factories Act of 19Si, 1936, Statements IV and VI. 
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workshops or iron 'and steel works,, and ’Nvhere, moreoyer, 'the';-', 
system of reporting accidents is more thorough. 

, K pertinent question ift connection with accidents is that of 
the causes, which not only show the . sources of" danger, but also , 
the method and possibility of control. . The statistics on this sub- 
ject are neither complete nor collected onHhe same basis in those , 
provinces where they are available. Some of the Provincial 
Governments are of opinion that the classification of accidents on 
the basis of the recommendation of the International Conference 
on Labour Statistics of 1924 wpuld be a great step towards secur- 
ing uniformity and simplification of accident statistics, but no 
action has yet been taken in this direction. ^ The figures in cer- ^ 
tain provinces, nevertheless, give some indications. In 1936, in 
the Bombay Presidency, 2,027 accidents were caused by machin- 
ery of all kinds, 1,327 by falls or falling objects, and 1,218 by 
handtools. - On the important question of responsibility for 
accidents no informatioj^L is available. 

In the early days of the factoly system there was' a lack of *pro- 
vision for first-aid and immediate medical assistance in sonie of the 
factories, especially those which were seasonaPor situated in out- 
of-the-way places. In iiscent years, however, fhere has been a great” 
improvement in regard to medical assistance. Practically all 
large factories are provided with dispensaries, where sterilised 
dressings and other first-aid requirements are always ready. In 
nearly all cases injured persons are attended to by medical officers 
who are maintained by the factories. 

Mines 


Complete statistics of mining accidents and the resulting 
casualties ® are available only from 1901, when the first Mines A.ct 
was passed. Even then, for the first two years, the records were 
restricted to fatal cases, serious cases being ^.excluded owing to a 
doubt as to the clear definition of the term “ serious In Septem- 
ber 1902 orders were issued by Government defining a serious 


» Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal 
and Assam for 1926, p. 14 ; Ibid., Siliar and Orissa 1926, p. 8. . 

» Annual Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1936, _ p. 14. 

® In the reports of the Mines Inspector the term accident is used 
in the sense both of the accident itself and of the resulting injury, m 
order to avoid ambiguity, the t^m » Casualty has been 
“ accident ” in the latter sense in this Report. In Indian law and statis- 
tics the term “ mines ” includes quarries. 
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casualty ^ as meaning any injury bf a permanent character or any 
disablement causing absence from wQck for 20 days. ^ Statistics 
of both fatal and serious casualties have since been recorded. 

The numbers of casualties in certain selected years are shown 
in the table below. T^e high figures for 1923, 1935 and 1936 
were due to the serious fires and explosions which occurred in 
those years. 


CASUALTIES IN MINES IN BRITISH INDIA IN SPECIFIED YEARS ^ 


Year 

Fatal 

S' 

Serious 

■ 

Total 








Number 

Per 1,000 
workers 

Number 

■ fr 

Per 1,000 
workers 

Number 

Per 1,000 
w'orkers 

1903 

82 

0.80 

87 

0.8^ 

169 

1.65 

1923 

387 

1.65 

344 

‘^1.46 

731 

3.11 

^ 1929 

266 

0.99 

672 

2.49 

938 

3.48 

1930 

257 

0.98 

815 

3.11 

1,072 

4.09 

1931 

227'^ 

,^0.98 

613" 

2.66 

840 

3.64 

1932 : 

. 200 

0.98 

613 

^2.99 

813 

3.99 

1933 ! 

153 c 

0.74 

' 670 

3.24 

823 

3.98 

1934 

209 

0.91 

692 

3.02 

901 

3.93 

1935 

312 

i.23 

869 

3.4a 

1,181 

4.65 

1936 

477 

I 1.77 

.1,011^ 

3.75 

1,488 

5.51 


1 Cf. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mims in India for the respective years. 


The above figures relate only to accidents in mines covered by 
the Indian Mines Act, and only to those occupations regulated by 
the Act. As regards accidents which occur in or about mines 
covered by the Mines Act, but which do not fall within the scope 
of the Act on the ground either that they are not strictly mining 
accidents or that the persons injured are not employed in the mine, 
figures are available for fatal accidents, as such cases must be 
reported to the Chief ^Inspector of Mines. ^ In 1936, for instance, 
there were 36 such accidents causing the death of 45 persons.^ 
The statistics of accidents and casualties in mines covered by 
the Indian Minfes Act distinguish between those which occur 


^ A “ serious casualty is one whigh. involves permanent disabienient 
or abssnce from work for 20 days, or which is declared by any medical 
officer to be serious. Cf. Circular of the Government of India, Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture, 4 September 1902 ; Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in Indian ^906, p. 72. 

^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspected of Mines in India, 1902, p. 11, 
^ Ibid., 1904, p. 5. 

^ Ibid., 1936, pp. 180-185. , 
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'iindergrouiid'''aii'd those which occur on the 'surface. Thus in 
1936, of 4T7 fatal andT, Oil serious casualties, 414 and 765' respect- 
ively occurred underground. ' Separate figures a're also, given for 
women. In 1936, 82 women met .with fatal and 72' with seriouS: 
casualties : 79 of the fatal casualties and 50 of the serious casual- 
ties suffered by women occurred underground. 

employ about three-fourths of the total 
number of mining workers, account for a proportionate number 
of casualties. In 1936, of 477 fatal and 1,011 serious casuallies 
in all mines, 420 fatal and 714 ''serious casualties occurred in coal 
mines,. ^ ^ 

Of the causes of fatal casualties in mines, the most important 
are explosions, ignition of fire-damp and coal-dust, and falls of 
sides and roofs, which were responsible for 213, 67 and 74 fatal 
casualties respectively vn ^936 ; the other most frequent causes 
of casualties were haulage accidents and suffocation by gas. k% 
regards responsibility, the 1936 figures show that 147 fatal acci- 
dents were due to misadvgnture and the remainder to the fault 
of the deceased, fellow- workers, subordinate officers, or the 
management. ® , 

Commenting on tixe statistics of mining accidents up to the 
year 1929, the Royal Commission on Labour in India said : “ It 
is unfortunate that there has been no marked or regular decline 
in the accident rate of recent years, but we accept the evidence 
given to us that in the collieries there hasl in fact, been progress 
in the prevention of accidents, even though it is concealed by fac- 
tors tending in the opposite direction. While the improvement 
in discipline and regularity of work tends to greater safety, the 
deepening of the mines and increasing resort to pillar extraction 
increases risks. Tke Commission considered that the presence in 
coal mines of excessive numbers of workers at certain periods also 
increases the accident rate, and that a better level of individual 
output with shorter hours, better discipline in working and better 
health among the workers would all tend to lesseri the incidence. ^ 

• ^ 

^ Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India, 1936, p. 15. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 186-187. 

^ Ibid., pp. 15 and 196. - • ** 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 130. 
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Railways^ 

Finally, some reference must be made to accidents to railway 
servants. The following^ table gives the totals of fatal and non- 
fatal accidents for selected years *. it will be noted that while the 
number of fatal accidents has decreased substantially since 1,920-; 
1921, the number of nun-fatal accidents has shown an increase : 

" ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS IN INDIA IN SELECTED YEARS ^ „ 


Yesar , ' 

Fatal 

Non-fatal 

Total 

1910 . . . . 

398 

653 

1,051 

1920-1921. . . . 

467 

987 

1,454 . 

1929-1930. . . . 

438 

5,896 

6,334 

1930-1931. . . . 

351 

r 6#618 

6,969 

1931-1932. . . . 

260 

7,443 

7,703 

^ 1932-1933. . . . 

216 

2,790 

: 8,006 

1933-1934. .c . . 

219 ^ 

8,453 

I 8,674 

19:14-1935. . . . ^ 

217 

8,447 

8,664 

1935-1930. . . . 

' ^ 7 ' 1 

-02 

‘ 0,039 

9,261 


1 Administrative Beport ^on Railways in ^India, p. 11 Statistical Abstract for British 
India, 1923, pp. 44S-449 ; Report by Ahe Railway Board, on Indian Railways, 1931-1932, 
pp. 75-76 ; 1933-1934, pp. 74 and 76 ; 1935-1936, p. 8. 

s. ' . .«> ■ 

The above figures are exclusive of accidents in railway 
workshops, which are shown under factories. The fatal acci- 
dents recorded occurred mostly in connection with the movement 
of trains and rolling-stock, but most ol the non-fatal accidents, 
6,618 out of 9,059, were not connected with the movement of 
trains, etc. As regards responsibility, the statistics show that of 
the 160 fatal accidents and 2,262 non-fatal accidents on Glass I 
railways in 1935-1936, 110 and 2,058 were dife to misadventure 
and the remainder to the fault of the deceased, fellow-w^orkers 
and others. * 

The above summary of the accident situation in factories, 
mines and railways in India shows that, while the development 
of safety precautions has had noticeable results, there have been 
counterbalanc^ing factors at«work. Among these factors may be 
mentioned the increasing complexMy of machinery and the speed- 
ing-up of production, which have not always been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the adaptability and efficiency of 
the workers on the one hand*tod ^ the adoption of protective 
measures by the employer on the other, and, as regards mines, an 
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increase in the depth of mining operations. MoreoYerj in consid- 
ering the accident statistics^ account must be taken 'of increased : 
thoroughness in inspection and accuracy , in reporting, which : " „ 
have also increased the number of known accidents, and of the , 
fact that there has been greater incentive to the reporting of acci- . ' ' 
dents by injured persons since they became entitled to compen- " , 
sation underdhe Workmen's Compensation Act of l923. ■ 

3. — Social Insurance 

It is in r^lity premature to speak of socral insurance in 
India. No attempt has yet been made to introduce modern sys- 
tems of insurance against such social risks as unemployment, 
sickness, old age, invalidity, widowhood and orphanage. As 
regards unemployment,* it %as noted in Chapter V that the Royal 
Commission on Labour ^id not consider any system of insurance 
known to them as feasible at present in India# In regard to sick- 
ness insurance, on the other hand, tl^e Commission conMdered 
that “ all methods should be explored that may to the allevia- 
tion of existing hardships arising, from the rfeed of provision for"^ 
sickness " and recommended, inter *alia, •that there should be 
Government enquiry into the matter/ The Commission also 
recommended for examination “ a tentative scheme based on 
separate medical provision, possibly by Gjpvernment, and finan- 
cial benefits in the form of paid sick leave given througli employ- 
ers on the basis of contril)utions by themselves and by the wor- 
kers ^ This question has been referred by the Government of 
India to Local Governments and the interests concerned for 
opinions. ^ 

The present position in India, therefore, is that the provisions 
grouped under the expression “ social insurance / are represented 
only by the workmen's compensation legislation, provident 
funds, various schemes for providing maternity benefit and some 
private sickness assistance schemes. 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 265-269. 

2 Fourth Report showing the Acti<hf taken by the Central and Provin- 
cial Governm.ents on the Recommendations made by the Royal Coinmission 
on Labour in Indian 1935, p. 57. , 
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, Workmen's Compensation ■ 

: Workmen's compensation for industrial accidents and for 

certain' occupational diseases was introduced by tbe Workmen's 
Compensation Act of lS23, which was amended in 1933 ; a sum- 
,mary of this' legislation was given in Chapter III. The following: 
information on the application of the Act refers to the period up' to, 
the end of 1936. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act came into force on 1 July 
1924, so that the first full year of working was 1925. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of cases of compensation for accidents 
and diseases for the last six months of 1924 and for the years 
1925-1936. 


CASES OF COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

IN BRITISH INDIA, 1924-1936 ^ 


Year 

e ^ Cases 

Compensation 


.r 

, 





Death 

Permanent 

Tempbrary 

ToCil 

Total 

Amount 


dlsabjtement' 

disablement 

number 

amount 

per case 






Rs. 

Rs. 

1924* 

251 

99 

3,818 

4,168 

150,224 

36 

1925 

590 

683 

10,148 

11,371 

644,120 

56 

1926 

O 664 

886 

12,596 

14,096 

821,476 

58 

1927 

783 

978 

13,455 

15,216 

1,111,254 

-n- :. 

1928 

828 

1,113 

14,827 

16,768 

1,095,730 

65 

1929 

888 

1,345 

16,632 

18,865 

1,260,164 

66 

1930 

. ':871a 

1,424 

21,279 

23,574 

1,246,764 

53 

1931 

699 

1,271 

■ ' 15,519,.- , 

17,489 

1,066,356 

61 

1932 


1,108 

12,552 . 

14,261 

iA.. 823, 145' 

58 

1933 

'.'52e> ^ ^ 

1,037 

12,996 

14,559 

813,949 

56 

1934 

1 -.'598 ^ ■' 

1,287 

15,005 

16,890 ^ 

868,847 

51 

1935 

696 

1,279 

21,024 

22,999 

1,161,465 

50 

1936 

1,038 

cl,540 

25,932 

28,510 

1,464,180 

51 


^ Compiled from Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the respective years. 
^ Six months only (July to December). 


Although the Workmen's Compensation Act provides for 
compensation for certain occupalional diseases, it has in practice 
only applied to accidents, and the cases of compensation for 
diseases are very few. In 1936, only 8 cases of compensation 
for lead poisoning were recorded.^ 

It is interesting to note that there were very few cases of com- 
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■ pensation paid to chiildreii under' 15 years ol age. 'The:, number of 
such eases varied from year, to year, the highest figure, being; 
which was recorded both in 1928 and 1930 ; in 1928 there were 
9 cases of death, 8 cases of permanent disablement and 34 cases 
of temporary disablement. In 1936, only 30 cases, including 
2 fatal and 1 serious casualty, were recorded. The small number - 
of accidents to minors shows that the number of children 
employed in modern industry, and especiMly in dangerous occu- 
pations, is very small in India. 

The amount of compensation paid for accidents to adults and 
minors in 1936 is given in the table below. It wdll be seen that the 
average amount paid in the case of fatal accidents to adults was 
Rs.714, for permanent disablement Rs.263, and for temporary 
disablement Rs.l2 ; in the case^of minors the average amount 
was Rs.75 for fatal accidents, Rs.543 for permanent disablement 
and Rs.8 for temporary disablement. ^ 


COMPENSATION PAID IN 1936 ^ 



■ ^ 

Adults 



Minors 


Nature of injury 

Gases 

Total 

compen- 

sation 

(Rs.) 

A^erapre 

compen- 

sation 

per 

person 

(R«.) 

Cases 

■ 

Total 

compen- 

sation 

(Rs.) 

Average 

compen- 

sation 

per 

person 

(Rs.) 

Death 

1,036 

' 740,331 

714 

■2 

150 

75 

Permanent dis- 
ablement, . , 

1,539 

405,859 

263 


5^3 

1 , 

543 

Temporary dis- 
ablement. . , 

25,905 

317,084 

12 

27 

; ;:213^;' : 

8 

Total . . 

00 

00 

o 

1,463,274 

;52- . 

30 

906 

30V 


1 Compiled from Workmen's Compensation Statistics, 1936.’ 


Reference has already been made to the administration of the 
law by Commissioners, who are specially appointed for the 
review and commutation of any agreement between the parties 
concerned, the recovery of compensation, the distribution or 
apportionment of compensation among the dependants of a 
deceased workman, and the award of compensation. In 1936, 
the number of applications for th% award of compensation was 
918, and that for distribution of compensation 1,350. The per- 
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eentage ' of the contested cases to the total number disposed of 
was :59.^ : K were called npoii to register 1,512 

cases of agreements without modification and 41 cases after 
modification. 

The settlement of claims is facilitated by the existence of the 
Claims Bureau in Calcutta, which handles most of the insured 
workmen’s compensation business over a wide area, and also by 
insurance companies m Bombay, which represented employers 
in about 58 per cent, of the cases. On the whole, the employers 
are generally helpful in the setWement of compensation cases. 
There is, however, a tendency for small employers, who are reluc- 
tant to insure their liability under the Act, to contest cases on 
inadequate grounds, and this tendency may increase as a result 
of the extended definition of the term “ workman ” introduced by 
the amending Act of 1933. ^ ^ 

There has been a lack of adequate knowledge on the part of 
workmen regarding their legal rights in claiming compensation, 
buf this difficulty is being gradually overcome. In some locali- 
ties trade unions are helping workmen to obtain compensation. 
Among the unions which are mentioned as being specially help- 
ful to the workers with regard to securing compensation are the 
Indian Seamen’s Union, the Workers’ Claims Bureau and the 
Press Employees’ Association (Calcutta), the National Seamen’s 
Union in Bombay, and the Textile Labour Association in 
Ahmedabad. ^ 

o 

" Provident Funds 

Provident fund systems have long been in existence in India, 
but they are usually found operating only in undertakings 
which are directly or indirectly supported by Governments or 
municipalities. The railways, for instance, have a well-developed 
system of provident funds for considerable numbers of their ser- 
vants. Some Jarge-scale private undertakings, however, have 
also established provident funds, but no complete information on 
this subject^ is available. ^ As examples of such funds may be 
mentioned the provident funds organised by the Empress Mills at 
Nagpur and the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. In 
the former case, nearly one-half of the workers contribute to the 


^ Workmens^ Compensation Statistics^ 1936, p. 2. 
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funds , at the; rate of one an per rupee per month, ^ ' ' The' Tala ^ 
Iron and Steel Company inti-oduced the provident fund system in, ' 
'T920' and 'the membersh^ rose to 16,611 .by 1933 the annual 
expeiiditure amounted ■ to Rs. 14.54 la.khs , in 1936-1937. Any' 
employee drawing a monthly salary of lj.s.15, or its equivalent 
in daily rates, can become a member by paying quelwelfth or 
one-twenty-fourth of his annual earnings.^ The Company contri- 
butes an equal amount and the whole sum is placed to the credit 
of the worker, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
• annum.'''^ ■, 

Accordinglo the report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
provident funds have been established on every railway in India, 
except one employing only 2,278 ^mrkers. Under the State Rail- 
way Provident Fund Rules, workshop and shed workers are eli- 
gible for membership if tl\ey are entitled to a month’s notice of 
termination of service and have completed three years’ continuous 
service. Other permanent non-pensionable railway servants^ are 
eligible to subscribe to the. Fund, provided their pay amounts to 
Rsl5 or more per month, but lower-grade raijiwgy servants are 
not allowed to subscribe to the State Railway Provident Fund on^ 
any terms. On Company-managed railways, on the other hand, 
all members of the staff, except daily- rated workers, are treated 
very much alike and are usually eligible for membership if they 
receive not less than Rs.l5 a month. The effect of the various 
restrictions in force i& to exclude the majority of railway servants 
from membership of the jf)rovident funds. In 1930, for instance, 
out of 819,058 railway servants, only 255,207, or 31 per cent.^, 
actually subscribed to provident funds. 

The Royal Commission on Labour recognised the difficulties 
in the way of low-'paid railway servants subscribiug to a provi- 
dent fund, but felt that existing conditions no longer warranted 
the distinctions drawn against lower-grade railway servants and 
daily-rated workers ; they recommended that, on completion of 
one year’s continuous service, all railway servants should be eli- 
gible to join a provident fund, membership being optional for 
those whose emoluments were less than Rs.20, bui, compulsory 
for all drawing Rs,20 or over, instead of Rs.30 per month, which 


^ Royal Commission on Labour in India : EvidencCi Voliime XI, p. 202. 
^ Thb Tata Iron and Steel C^iPANir Ltd. ; Welfare Report, 1929-1933, 
pp. 12-13. Report on the Conditions affecting the Labourers of the Jamshed- 
par Works of the Tata Iron and Steel Co,, Ltd, Jamshedpur, 1937, p. 4. 
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was the usual rule. ^ The consideration of this proposal has been 
'postpoiiecl indefinitely on financial grounds. ^ 

Maternity Benefit 

> The views and , suggestions of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in regard to the introduction of legislation providing for 
compulsory maternity oenefit schemes were summarised in Chap- 
ter III, together with the existing provincial legislation on the 
subject. The present section will cbe limited to a brief description 
of some existing voluntary schemes and of the results of the work- 
ing of provincial laws. 

The need ier maternity benefits in India is, if possible, even 
greater than in other industrial countries, for, as was seen in 
Chapter II, practically all Indian women workers are married. 
Indeed, although no precise data exist on the number of maternity 
cases in organised industry in India, come recent enquiries in 
Bombay found that there were 12.34 maternity cases per 100 
women worloers per annum, as compared with 10 maternity 
cases per 100 women among all classes in that city. It was also 
found that more than half , of the expectant mothers left the place 
of work two months before^ confinement. ® 

Voluntary maternity benefit schemes have been set up in a 
number of industries. As regards the plantation industry, most 
of the large tea gardens in Assam and Bengal grant maternity 
benefit in some form or other. The pRoyal Commission found 
that in Assam, for instance, benefit may take the form of a lump 
sum or of an allowance for 4 to 8 weeks before and 4 to 8 weeks 
after childbirth. Most gardens also pay the wages of one or more 
dais (midwives) to attend confinements, though «hese dais are, 
as a rule, not trained. However, it has also been reported that, as 
the benefits paid are not equal to the wages which the women 
workers can earn, they often prefer to continue working as long 
as possible, and that several gardens stopped paying benefits 
during the depression. ^ 


^ Beport of the Royal CommUsior^ on Labour in India, pp. 151453. 

^ Fourth Report showing the Action taken by the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments on the Recommendations made by the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, 1935, p. 41. 

* The investigation was made by the Bombay Labour Office. Gf. Labour 
Gazette (Bombay), 1924, pp. 384-393. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p, 412 ; Report 
of a Tour in Assam Tea Gardens in 19$2, hy Dr. M. I. Balfour, p. 2. 
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The granting of Tnatemity benefit, to' the women .workers: in 
the Jute mills of Bengal wa§ taken up in 1929 by the Indian Jute; 
Mills Association, which recommended the idea to its members 
and appointed an investigator to devise schemes. By 1931, out of 
64 mills', ,53 had adopted a maternity benefit scheme* ' The number 
of women who received benefits was 958 in 1929, 2,142 in 1930, 
and 2,380 in 1931. The amount of benefit varied in different 
mills in' 5' mills it , equalled the wages earned, in^ 42 mills ■ the 
benefit was at the rate of Rs.2-4-0 per week, and in others the rate 
varied from Rs. 2-1-0 to Rs. 3 per week. The duration of benefit 
was four weeks in '48 mills. ■ 

As stated in Chapter III, only five provinces, Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, Delhi and A;{mer-Me:rwara have 
adopted measures providing for maternity benefit schemes for 
women workers in faciori^es. The results of the administration 
of the Maternity Benefit Acts in the Provinces of Bombay, Madrai 
and Central Provinces ?n 1936 ^are given below. , No data are 
available for Delhi and Ajipier-Merwara. ** * * 


ADMINISTRATION OF MATERNITY BENEFIT ACTS IN SOME PROVINCES, 1936 ^ 


Province 

Average 

daily 

number of 
women 
employed 

Number • 
of women 
claimants 

■n 

• 

Number 
of Vomen 
receiving 
benefit* 

Claims 
granted per 
100 women 
employed * 

.Average 
arnoiuit: of 
benefit 
per claim 




• . 


Rs. a. p. 

Bombay. ': . ' , , . 

'44,17r 

4,539 

4,310 

9.75 i 

24 1 8^ 

Madras ' i 

30,324 

1,269 

946 

3.1 

22 6 9 

Central Provinces 


* ,, 


and Berar . . 

4,866 

572 , ;, 

513 ! 

10.5 

17 2 7 


^ Compiled from the annual reports on the administration of the Factories Act in the 
respective provinces for 1936. 

3 Including persons other than mothers under section 7 of the Bombay and Madras Acts. 

2 The average daily number of women employed in factories, both perennial and seasonal, 
was 46,070 in 1936, and of these only 30,324, employed in perennial factories, were entitled to 
benefit as provided by the Madras Act. 

Incidentally, the statistics of maternity benefit throw some 
light on the question of maternity^ mortality argiong women 
workers in the textile industry^ In 1932-1933, for instance, only 
41 of the 5,790 benefits were paid to persons other than the 
mothers concerned. According to Dr. BalfouPj who has con- 

^ Report of a Survey of Women Workers in Jute Mills in 19S1-19S2, p. 9. 
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■ ducted an independent enquiry, the coofinements are usually of a 
norinal nature among industrial woipen, ' The Maternity Benefit 
Acts seem to have been of great value to factory women in secur- 
ing adequate rest and a measure of financial assistance. " 

Sickness Benefit ' ' 

Only a small number of Indian workers, other than those in 
Government service, are covered by sickness benefit schemes. The 
Royal Commission on Labour summed up the situation as follows : 

Government and many private employers already provide medical 
facilities. In addition, most Government estabiishments make provi- 
sion for the grant of leave with pay which can be utilised when the 
worker is sick. A few employers make some provision for the grant of 
sick pay and allowances, e.g. the Bihar and Orissa Government stated 
kx 1929 that in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, out of 214 working 
mines, 68 paid sickness allowances. ^ 

In regard |p plantations, the Commission noted that ‘‘ on cer- 
tain plantations the worker, when ilMn hospital, is given free 
food, and a gratuity is paid to a relatioil acting as sick atten- 
dant. ’’ ® 

The great need of the workers in India for some kind of pro- 
vision during sickness was, however, fully recognised and empha- 
sised by the Commission, and, as noted above, the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were referred by the Government of 
India to Local Governments and the interests concerned for their 
consideration r 




^ Labour Gazette, November 19SS, p. 190. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 267-268. 
« Ibid,, p 412. 
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HOURS OF WORK 


kn account has been given in Chapter III of the provisions of 
the law relating to hours of work and of the scope of legal limita- 
tion. The purpose of the presei&t chapter is to summarise the 
available information in regard to actual working hours both in 
industries subject to le|al»limitation and those in which hours 
are not regulated. Reference will also be made to the law and 
practice in respect of spreadove?, breaks, re^t day&^ exemptions 
and overtime. • * 

1. — Hours on Plantation^ 

When employment on plantations, especially on the Assam 
tea gardens, was under indenture, the hours of work of labourers 
was limited by law. Thus the Act of 1865 limited the work of 
labourers under contract to 9 hours a day, and this limitation of 
the hours of work of the indentured labourers set the standard 
also for the non-indentured labourers, the number of whom gra^- 
dually increased. At the present time, there is no le^al limitation 
of working hours, but in practice, although there is considerable 
elasticity, there appears to be no tendency to work long hours. 

The workers in the Assam tea gardens are for the most part 
on piece work. Under one, and the older, system, they are 
required to complete a standard daily task called the hazira, and 
this task takes the average worker from four to five hours ; after 
the completion of the hazira, the workers are frfee to undertake 
additional tasks, usually known as ticca, which are paid for at 
overtime rates. Under another system/ called the ‘‘ limit system ”, 
which has largely replaced the* old hazira and ticca system^, the 
workers *can complete as many unit tasks as they choose. The 
length of the working day is reported to be about 8 hours under 
both systems, and is often les# owing to the irregularity of atten- 
dance of the workers. The working day is, of course, longer in 
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the busy season than in the' slack season. It must also be nien-i 
tioiied that, , besides their regular wo«^k on the plantations, most 
of the workers who have settled on or near the tea gardens must 
also attend to their own gardens, especially in the planting and 
harvesting seasons. ^ r. ' ; , 

■ The position is similar in the plantations of Bengal.' The 
standard task is here a shorter hazim, and it is stated that the 
average worker can complete the first and second hazim in about 
3 i and 2i hours respectively ; three haziras normally take 
about 8 hours, but in a few instances workers are said to be 
able to complete, four or even five haziras in one day. Generally, 
in the plucking season, i.e. from April to November in Bengal, 
actual work is stated to last forrabout 8 hours per day, i.e., from 
7.30 a.m, to 4.30 p.m. with an hour of rest at midday. In the 
non-plucking season, when garden work consists chiefly of prun- 
ing and cultivation, the day’s work can be easily completed in 
about 6 hours, exclusive of the midday rest. ® In South India 
the hours of work are also 8, extending from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 
p.m. with a nfealMme break of an hour or so at noon. ® 

Women work practically the same number of hours as men, 
as do also children where they are employed ; no measures have 
yet been taken to regulate the hours of work of children on plan- 
tations. The work of children is, however, generally light and 
is often done leisurely.^ 

2. — Hours in Factories 

The situation as regards hours of work in factories in India 
varies both in law and practice in accordance with the group to 
which they belong, i.e. whether they are perennial, seasonal or 
non-regulated. It is therefore necessary to examine these three 
groups of factories separately. 

Perennial Factories 

In the early days of the factory system, the only limitation on 
hours of wprk was the limitation of the hours of daylight ; 
although the hours of work of w/imen were limited to eleven in 


^ Royal Commission on Laboxth in India, 1931 : Evidence, VoL YI, p. 18, 
and p. 73 ; Report of the Roml Commission on Labour in India, 
pp. 383-384. . , ' . 

Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931 : Evidence, Yol. YI, p. 84. 
* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 400, 
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the day by the amending A.ct of 1891,. thbse of men 'remained 
: 'unregulated. When, at the beginning of the present century, 
some of the Indian mills in Bombay installed , electric lighting, 

; they worked from. 12 i to 16 hours a day. ^ These excessive 
hours were brought under control by the Indian Factories Act of 
^ 1911, which limited the working hours of men in' textile factories 
to 12 a day. Such long hours, however, were, rhrely worked 
except:, in ' seasonal' factories, where the Work was, limited to 
,„ , „ few months of the year. 

The demand for shorter hgurs came from the workers them- 
selves, and in accordance with the conditions of settlement of a 
strike, the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association intr5duced a 10-hour 
day in 1920. In 1921 about 87 per cent, of the men employed in 
cotton mills in the City and Island of Bombay worked 10 hours a 
day. ^ The legal position created by the amending Factories Act 
I of 1922 was that hours of work were limited to 60 a week and 11 a 

day in all factories ; the»Factories Act of 1934 has maintained the 
60-hour week and 11-hour day'^for seasonal* factories, but^has 
reduced the hours to 54 a week and 10«a day in all perennial fac- 
tories, except in those where the process is continuous and where 
a 56-hour week is perrMtted. A ^ * 

According to an enquiry made by the ’Bombay Labour Office 
in August 1923, the average daily hours of work in cotton mills in 
the Bombay Presidency were as shown in the following table : 

• 

AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN THE COTTON 

OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, AUGUSy 1923 ^ , 
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An enquiry made by the Bombay ' Labour Office into the 
hours' of work in the cotton mills of^Bonibay City in July' 1926 
found that the average, hours of work in 17 representative' mills 
were fonnd to be 10' per day. " Hours-. in Bombay cotton mills 
were reduced after the passing of the 1934 Act to 9 a day, and in 
other centres, the textile -factories generally work 6 days in /the 
week and 9 hours a day. A single shift is generally the, rule, , but 
some mills also work a double shift. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1937, 47 cotton mills in Bombay City and 57 cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad worked night shifts, the number of men employed 
on night work being respectively 45,480 and 33,527. “ 

The hours of work in jute mills are regulated" by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, within the limits laid down by law-, accord- 
ing to the needs of the trade. The number of hours depends upon 
the number of days the mills are working* during the week, and 
also upon the nature of the shift systeih. Except for a few shorter 
or longer periods, the practice of the mills since the war has been 
to liinit working to"5 days or 4 days a week. As regards shifts, 
the Bengal jute mills were until 1931 divided into “ single- 
shift and “ muftigle-shift '' mills. All the mills opened at 
5.30 a.m. and closed at T p.ni. In the single-shift mills, however, 
work was stopped for 2^^ hours at noon, while the multiple- 
shift mills worked 13 1 hours continuously on a system of over- 
lapping multiple shifts, the workers being divided into different 
groups whose rest intervals fell at different times. Weekly hours 
of work in the single-shift mills, which worked 5 days a week, 
were 54 ; under the multiple system, wdth the mills working 
continuously ibr 13 1 hours on 4 days a week, the work was so 
arranged that in theory no person worked more than 11 hours a 
day or 44 hours a week. ^ 

The Royal Commission on Labour found that there were 
various objections to the multiple-shift system. The rest intervals 
bore no necessary relation to meal times, so that where different 
members of a family worked in different departments it was un- 
likely that they could take their meals together. The system was 
so complicated that supervision was extremely difficult and there 


^ Report of an ^Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mill Industry in 1926 (Bombay Government Press, Bombay, 1930), 

^ Labour Gazette, December 1937, p. S68. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp; 38 and 48. 
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■ were ^ many^ infringemeiits.' ' It .. was stated "that , ari ' appreciable' 
imimber of the workers shown in "the registers had' no existence 
in fact. Non-existent' workers, were credited with pay which was 
divided between the clerks,, jobbers and men who, did the extra 
work ; the proportion of such “ dummies was, estimated at 
7|- or 10 per cent, of the total. This pihctice not only length- 
ened daily hours beyond the legal limit in the 'base , of adult 
workers but also in the case of children, tod it was reported that 
in some mills children were working as many as 11 or 12 hours a 
day. The Royal Commission^ therefore recommended that the 
Provincial Government should have power to control the over- 
lapping shift s*ystem. ^ ^ 

In 1931, however, all the Jute mills included within the mem- 
bership of the Indian Jute Mills ^association adopted the single- 
shift system and decided to work 40 hours a week. The system 
was not applied in the same way in all mills : some worked 
10 hours a day for 4 days a week, while others worked 8 hours 
a day for 5 days a week. The situation is now greMy changed. 
In 1936, the mills within tlie membership of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association worked 54 hours a week, while noh -Association mills 
worked from 72 to 1444iours a week. No information is available® 
regarding the hours worked by individual workers in the latter 
cases. ^ 

According to the information collected by the Royal Com- 
mission, a short normal working week is 4 )ractically universal in 
the engineering trades. In engineering workshops the normal 
week is 50 hours or shorter, with an arrangejjient for a half-holi- 
day on the last day of the week, especially in Bengal. Hours of 
work are 8 a day or slightly shorter in metal works which do not 
operate continuously. Overtime is not infrequent, but even with 
overtime the average weekly hours appear to be substantially 
below the legal maximum. ® » 

In a considerable number of factories running continuously, 
e.g. iron and steel works, larger sugar factories, coke factories, 
electricity generating stations, water works and*gas works, the 
system of three 8-hour shifts is in operation. Each shift has a 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 49-51. 

^ Annual Report on the Administration of the Indian Factories Act in 
Bengal, 1933, p. 2, and 1936, p. 8. Injwan Jute Mills Assogiatioin ; Report 
of the Committee, 1935, pp. 39-4*0. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 39. 
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fortaightly ' holiday, so that' the hours worked are 56 aad .48 iii' 
alternate' weeks,, gmng an average of 52 hours. 

■ : of the factory "system the hours of work 
were the same for women as -for men in all factories. In 1891, 
however, women’s hours of work were restricted to 11 a day, and 
in 1922 the limitation to 60 a week was added. As a matter of 
fact,, these long hours, were rarely worked .by women except, in 
seaso.nal factories, whic% were also subjected to the limitation to 
60 hours a week in 1922. According to the enquiry made by the 
Bombay Labour Office, the average hours of work in the Bombay 
Presidency (including the State of Baroda, which is not covered by 
the Indian Factofies Act) were 9 hours 36 minutes in August 1923. 
A similar enquiry in July 1926 showed that women worked 
8 hours in one mill, 8-|- hours in two mills, 9 hours in three 
mills, 91 hours in one mill, and 10 hoursJn nine mills. ^ 

The following table shows for 1936 the numbers and percen- 
tages of perennial factories in which, the men and women 
employed worked 42 hours or less, more than 42 but not more 
than 48 hours, and more than 48 hours : 


HOURS OF WORK IN PERENNIAL FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1936 ^ 



Total 

number 

of 

factoi'ies 
employ- 
ing' men 
or 

women 

Factories in which normal weekly hours were ; 

,Classes 

of 

workers 

N~rt above 42 

Above 42 and not 
above 

Above 48 


Number 

r 

Per cent, 
of total 

■ r 

Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

Men . . 


309 

5.6 

1,243 

.. ,22.5 : ' 

3,969 

71.9 

■ Women 


345 

12.1 

508 

1 

17.9 

.(f' ' 

1,998 

70.0 


1 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1936, State- 
ment V-A. ^ 


Under the Factories Act of 1911, as amended in 1922, the 
legal hours of work of children between the ages of 12 and 15 
were 36 a we^ek in all facteies, but the actual hours were much 
shorter. According to the enquiry of the Bombay Labour Office, 
already referred to, the average daily hours of work of .children 


^ Report of an Enquiry into Wages end Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry in 1926, Bombay, 1930, p. 18. 
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io cotton mills ill August 1923 were 4 hours 40' minutesiii' Bombay 
City, 6 hourS' in ;Ahmedabai^"and Sholapur, and ,5 f hours in-': 
State of Baroda, ' and 5 hours 6 minutes in other centres, the ave- 
rage hours of work in all the factories in the Presidency being 5, 

As already stated, the statutory daily maximum of working 
hours for children has now been reduced to 5 by the Factories 
Act of 1934. Moreover, the number of factories employing child- 
ren has also decreased ; in 1936 only 617 perennial factories 
employed children. ^ ^ ■ ■ 

• Seasonal Factories ^ 

Up to 1922 the special position of seasonal factories, which 
work only for a short period in the year when the agricultural 
products which they fieat^^are harvested, was recognised by the 
factory law, and they were granted a good deal of latitude both by 
the law and the adminfstration^ This distinction-, between sea- 
sonal and perennial factosies was not maintained in the^ Indian 
Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922, although the former were 
granted a wider range ^of exemptions than the latter. But as thg 
power of exemption was interpreted and^ executed by different 
provincial Governments, the law beeamo somewhat arbitrary and 
ambiguous. The Indian Factories Act of 1934 has, therefore, 
again made a distinction between seasonal and non-seasonal facto- 
ries, and has retained, a 60-hour week a^nd an ll-hour day for 
male workers in seasonal factories, while reducing the hours of 
wmrk to 54 a week in perennial factories. * * 

In earlier years the hours of work in seasonal factories, espe- 
cially in cotton-ginning and baling factories, were often exces- 
sive, extending in %ome cases to 16 or 17 hours a day. This does 
not mean that such long hours were worked by each individual 
worker, for it was the practice to maintaih, in addition to the 
regular workers, a certain number of extra workers to relieve the 
regular workers, whenever necessary. ^ The present position is 
shown in the table below relating to the year 1936. 

In 1936 the numbers and percentages of seas^onal factories 
in which men and women worked 48 hours or less, more than 


^ Statistics of Factories Suhjgct to*%he Factories Act, 1936, p. 31. 

^ Great Britain : Parliamentary Papers, 1888, VoL 77, H. of G., 321* 
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48 but not , more than 54 hours, and more than 54 hours, were as 
shown in the following table ■ : , ' 


HOURS OF WORK IN SEASONAL FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1936 ^ 



Total 

namher 

Factories in whicli normal weekly hours were : 

Classes . 

of" , 
workers 

of 

factories 

em- 

ploying 

men 

or women 

N»^t above 48 

Above 48 and not 
above 54 

, , Above 54 ; 


Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

Number 

r ' ■ 

Per ceut. 
of total 

Nurmber 

Per cent., 
of total 

Men . , 

^3,608 

952 

26.3 

446 

12.4 

^ 2,210 

61,3"; 

Women . 

2,955 

1,032 

34.9 

303 

10.2 

1,620 

' 

54.9 


i Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1936, State- 
ment V. 


Non-regulated Factories 

Nothing is definitely ^nown as to the length of the hours of 
work in non-r^iiiated factories, but as far as adult workers are 
ooncerned these hours do not seem to be unduly long. “ Generally 
speaking reported the Royal Commission on Labour, '' the 
hours of adult workers in^plabes of this kind are not excessive. ^ 

The hours of work of children are, however, excessive in 
many noruregulated factories. '' In such places said the Royal 
Commission on Labour, there has hitherto been no regulation 
as to either the starting age or the maximum hours of labour and 
a considerable volume of employment exists throughout the 
country of children of tender years for excessive hours. ” ^ In 
bidi (cigarette) factories, for instance, boys as young as 5 years 
of age were to be found working as many as lU or 12 hours a day 
without adequate me^l intervals or rest days ; in carpet factories 
young boys were found working as long as daylight and the need 
of rest intervals permitted ; in tanneries, boys worked 12 or even 
more than 12 hours and their hours of work sometimes exceeded 
those of adults, owing to the fact that they were required to do 
additional wcrk, such as Carrying water. Excessive hours of 
work;for children also prevail in other non -regulated factories.® 


^ Report of the Royal Commission omLabour in India, p. 101. 

• ■ 

^ Ibid,, pp. 96, 98 and 101. 
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,It mRst, , however, be pointed out that ih ■ those' undertakings 
which do not employ machinery , the pace of work is slow'and the 
discipline; is not strict. The' Royal Commission on Labour, "ihere- 
fore, recommended that the hours of work for children in these 
undertakings should be ' limited to seven' a day. ^ This recom- 
mendation has been carried out in the Central Provinces Unregu- 
lated Factories ■ Act, ' 1937, which ■■ also limits: the hWrs^, of ' adult 
workers' to ten in the day (see Chapter III)'. 

; Nom'inal ANi? Actual Hours ■ 

In considering the question of hours of work in’ factories in 
India, it is important to bear in mind that the hours actually 
worked differ gi'eatly from the nominal hours spent in factories. 
All classes of factory wtjrkej:'s in India are in the habit of stopping 
work frequently and going out to smoke, take refreshment, etc^ 
Even meals are more often taken during the nominal working 
hours than during the statutory intervals./* Various estimates 
have been made of the actual hours woAed, ranging from 7 hours 
out of 10 nominal hours, as estimated by l^he Ahmedabad Mill^ 
Association, to 8 or 8i hours a day, as estimated by the Bombay 
and Cawnpore mill owners. ^ The a,verj?^ge number of hours thus 
lost would amount to about one-quarter of the total hours nomi- 
nally spent in factories. Commenting on the loitering habits of 
the workers — habits which are particularly noticeable in the 
cotton mill industry — the Royal Commission stated that the 
unauthorised intervals are a form of self-defence against over- 
work The Commission was satisfied that closer attention to 
work and stricter supervision could be obtained where shorter 
hours were worked^ 

3. — Hours in Mines 

Although some aspects of conditions of work in mines had 
been regulated since 1901, when the first Indian Mines Act was 
passed, there was no restriction on hours of laboiqjr until 1923. 
In that year, as a result of th^ inclusion in the Hours of Work 
(Industry) Convention, 1919, of a provision for a 60-hour week 


^ Report of the Royal Commi^ion on Labour in India, p. 101. 
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lor mines in British India, a new Indian Mines Act was passed 
■■ which limited the weekly hours to.60^above ground and 54 under- 
ground. There was, however, no limitation of daily hours of 
/work, and in some cases'the same workers remained underground 
for 16 or 17 hours at a stretch. The amending kci of 1928 pro- 
vided, however, that no mine should remain open for more than 
12 hours in any consecutive period of 24 hours unless work was 
organised, in shifts nof exceeding 12 hours. Finally, the iict; of 
1935 has reduced weekly hours to 54 for work above ground and 
daily hours to 10 for work above ground and 9 below ground. 

The maximum hours of work permitted by law are, however, 
rarely worked in most mines. In the larger metalliferous mines 
work is arranged on a system of 8-hour shifts. The Royal Com- 
mission found that the mica mines and some iron mines in Bihar 
and Orissa worked two 8-hour shifts, andllie hours of work in the 
.manganese mines in the Central Provinces were said to average 
7 to 8 a day.^ ^ In the oil fields^ of the Burma Oil Company, the 
normal week was one of 56 hours, worked either in 8-hour shifts 
or in five 10-hour days, with a short Saturday. Some 15 per cent, 
„„of those employed v^orked 8-hour shifts on continuous processes^ 
without a rest day. ^ ^ 

In 1936, in the various classes of mines covered by the Mines 
Act, the weekly hours of men varied from 34 to 50 for under- 
ground work, from 36 to 54 for work in open workings, and from 
39 to 53 fpr surface wdrk. The hours of work in the coal mines 


WEEKLY HOURS OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MEN WORKERS 
IN THE JH ARIA COALFIELD, 1936 ^ 


■ ■ ■■ '■ , , ■■; 

Overmen 

and 

sardars 

Miners 

Loaders 

Skilled 

labour 

Unskilled 

■ ,\labour ■/,■■, 

Uader^rourid . . . . . 

49 

■■ ' .44. ' 

44 

: '47 

46 

i 

Open working's . . . . ! 

'■ 47 ,, 


/■;; iB. '■ 

; 46 

47 

i 

Surface 

' .A,;'' /■■■'. "■■■' '■/! 

; 53 : 

r, ' ■'' 'i 



■//I'Sa '■■■■::;■■ 

50 


1 -feport of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, pp. 106-107. 

^ Including foremen and mates in the case of underground and open Nvorkings and 
representing only clerical and supervising staff in the case of surface work. 


^ Report of the Royal Commission oft Labour in India, p. 124. 
» Ibid., p. 111. 
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of Jharia, which employ by far the largest number' of milling 
workers, 'are shown abovf. : '.The most important classes of 
workers are the miners and loaders, and their hours of work do 
not amount to more than 44 a week underground and' 45 in, open 
workings. The hours of work in the Rj^niganj field are praGti^ 
cally the same as in the Jharia field. ,, ■ , 

A,s in the'case.oi men, there' were- np 'restrictions 'upon, the 
hours of work of women in mines until 1923. Under the 1923 
/ict the maximum hours were the same for women as for men, 
i.e. 54 hours a week for work hnderground and 60 hours a week 
for surface woiik. The actual hours were, howevpr, much shorter 
than the legal hours. In 1936, the weekly hours of work of 
women in different classes of mi^es varied from 25 to 49 under- 
ground, from 38 to 49 in open workings, and from 27 to 51 
on the surface. ^ The ^eljiy hours of work of women in the Jha- 
ria and Raniganj coalfields, where most women were employed? 
were not above 45 underground^ 50 in open workings and 50 on 
the surface, as the following table shows : V ® 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WOMEN WORKERS IN JHARIA AND RANIGANJ 

f 

COALFIELDS, 1936 


Coalfield 

Underground 

Open workings 

Surface 



* 


Jharia 

44 

, 45 

'• 50 





Raniganj 

45 

- — —’*2 

49 


1 Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, pp. 106-107. 


' ' ■ 

There is no special limitation of the hours of work of 
adolescents in mines, but, as already stated, 1»he Act of 1935 raised 
the minimum age to 15 years and required a certificate of fitness 
in the case of boys between 15 and 17 years of age. The actual 
hours of work of the few adolescents employed may be presumed 
to be practically the same as those of^ adults. 


^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mims in India, 1936, 
pp. 106-107. * 

® As already stated, the number of women employed underground has 
heen gradually reduced under the 1929 Regulations, and such employment 
came to an pnd entirely on 1 October 1937, 
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4. — Hours ill 1!raiisp0rt 

; ' The methods of arranging, hours of work naturally differ 
widely in the' various transport industries. In this section, there- 
lore, the position in regard to railways, docks,' and tramway and 
motor-bus services will be examined separately. 

.Railways 

As far as the regulation of working conditions is concerned, 
railway servants fall into two main groups : those who are 
employed in railway workshops covered by the Factories Act, and 
those who are employed under the Railways Act. Some 25,000 
miners are employed by the railways in their collieries ; their 
hours of work are the same as those of^mi;a'ers generally. Further, 
A certain number of labourers are employed on the railways by 
contractors, but their conditions of woA are not subject to legal 
regulation and no information is available in regard to their 
hours of work. ^ ■ *, 

It is impossible to give the exact proportion of railway 
servants covered by the Railways Act, but in 1935-1936, of 676,807 
servants employed on ail Class I railways, 474,801 or over 70 per 
cent, came under the Act. 

RAILWAY SERVANTS WORDING UNDER THE RAILW AYS ACT IN 1935-1936 ^ 


r. 

Railways 

Total 

number 

of 

workers 

North Western 

East Indian 

Eastern Bengal 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Madras and Southern Mahratta . . 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Total. . . 

-105,217 

125,156 

49,579 

83,541 

49,699 

64,609 

477 801 


^ 31 March 1^»36. Cf. Annual Bepori on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regu- 
lations ^Government of India, Railway Department, 1936-1937, pp. 3 and 4*. 

The report, of the Royal Commission on Labour gives the 
following information about.actual hours of w^ork of railway 
servants at the time of its enquiries (1929-1930) : In railway 
workshops the normal hours of work might be said to be 48 in a 
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week of 51 days. la the larger locomotive sheds a three-shift 
system of 8 hours each was^ worked, and in the smaller sheds, 
where work was intermittent, two shifts of 12 hours a day or 
84 hours a week. Mechanical staff employed in the fheds was 
said to work generally 8 hours a day. Hours worked by the 
engineering department on maintenance of the per^nanent way 
were found to vary on different railways ; g§nerally they were said 
to be from 8 to 9 a day and from 48 to 68 a week ; on one railway 
the hours were found to be 12 a day but with two hours off. At 
the larger stations a three-shift system of 8 hours each was worked 
by the station ^taff, with the exception of a few glasses of inter- 
mittent workers whose shifts were 12 hours. At smaller stations, 
where the work was usually intermittent, hours were generally 
9 to 12 ; although generally less than 60 a week, the hours of 
effective work on someymilAyays were found to exceed that figure. 
As regards running staff,, it was reported that a large percentage* 
was working within the BO-hour , limit, but on some, lines it was 
common for drivers, firemen and guards to work up to 77 and 
80 hours a week or even longer. ^ ’ 

The Railways Act of 1930 provides that railway servants may* 
not be employed for more than 60 hours a Ayeek on an average in 
any month, except in the case of intermittent wmrkers who may not 
work more than 84 hours a week. The possible scope of applica- 
tion of these provisions may be gauged from the following table 
which gives the approximate percentages of non -intermittent and 
intermittent workers : ** 

... ■ ' ■ ■ . . If ■ ■ . ...» 

NON-INTERMITTENT AND INTERMITTENT WORKERS COVERED BY 

THE RAILWAYS ACT IN 1936-1937 ^ 


; H, ' 

Railways 

Non- 
inler- 
mittent : 
per cent. 

Essential- 
ly in ter- 
ra i 'Meat : 
per cent. 

Excluded 
from the 
reguta- 
tion.s ; 
per cent. 

Total 

...North 'Western'. .. 

■ - ' 

16.1 

’ 42.9 

100 

East Indian. 

. -, 71'., 

15.4 

13.6 i 

10b 

Eastern Bengal 

67 

18.2 

14.8 

100 

Great Indian Peninsula 




100 

Madras and Southern Mahratia . . 

55 

31.4 

13.6 

100 

Bombay, Baroda and Central Indi^ 

• 

58 

27.6 

14.4 

490 


1 Compiled from Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regu- 
lations, Railway Department, 19364937, p. 15, 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 156-157. 
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present the A^ct has 'not been, fully applied in the case' o,f 
railway servants: whose work is essentially intermittent, but tlieir 
■ hours of work may not exceed 84 per week. Moreover, a sub- 
sidiary instruction (No. 12) directs thai “ every effort should be 
made to limit under' normal conditions their daily hours of duty: 
tol2".d" , 

, As’ to thev enforcement of the law, comparatively few^ railway 
: \ servants seem tO' wmrk in excess of the ,60-hour or 84-hour w^eekly ,' 
■' limitations, although there are certain categories of the staff w^ho 
still wmrk beyond their rostered hours to a greater or less extent. 
Most of the breaches of the regulations are to be found among the 
transport staff and goods-shed clerks. Some of the assistant sta- 
tion masters are on duty w^hen they should be a\vay and some of 
them perform certain duties for the postal department outside the 
rostered hours. Some loading and unlcjpfding wmrk is also done 
eby the staff at stations outside the rostered hours. Most of the 
staff, however, are reported to be now becoming familiar wdth the 
organifSation of the wmrk under their pew rosters. ^ 

The Royal Qommis^on on Labour recommended that the 
^Railway Board shpuld consider the practicability of reducing 
hours for intermittent workers, and also that, as soon as expe- 
rience of the altered w’^orking hours is available, the case of all 
individual branches be examined in turn wdth a view to deter- 
mining to what extent the prevailing hours require reduction, and 
that thereafter action be taken to secure,, on all railw^ays, the 
reduction necessary. These recommendations have been accepted 
and are being gradually put into effect. 

Docks 

When the Royal Commission on Labour reported, the hours 
of work of dock laTbourers varied from port to port, and there 
were no restrictions either on normal working hours or on over- 
time. Hours of work w^ere longest in Karachi and Rangoon ; in 
the former port, the day shift extended to 12 hours in summer 
and to 11 hpurs in w^lntei**, with one hour’s interval, w^hilst the 
men^on the night shift worked for 11 i hours without a break. 

In Rangoon both day and night shifts worked 11 hours ^ without 


^ Annual Report on the Worliing ot the Honrs of Employment Regu- 
lations, 1936-1937, p. 12. : . ** 

^ Ibid,j pp. 6 and 7, . 
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any interval except between the two shifts. In Madras the hours 
were also 11, but with an hour’s interval at midday. In Bombay 
the day shift worked 9 hours and the night shift 8 hours. In Cal- 
cutta hours of work fell between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. with two 
intervals of half an hour each. 

W 

. The Royal ■ Commission on Labour recoiiim.er 4 ded that the 
normal daily hours prescribed by law shquld^'be fixed at :9, with 
overtime permissible up to three hours. ^ ■ This recommendation, 
has been accepted, and hours in all the major ports, except 
Madras, have been reduced to day ; legislation has not, how- 
ever, been thought necessary, and the Government of Madras has 
also been asked to secure the reduction of hours to 9 without 
legislation. “ ^ 

TBAMW.4f!^ AND MoTOB-BUS SERVICES 

On tramways the Ifeyal Commission found that hours of 
work were generally fixed on the* basis of an 8-hour day, but* the 
actual hours worked by the traffic stafS were longer, i.e. 9 or 10 
in one case, owing to delays on the road and to the extra trips^ 
which had to be workdd on account gf absenteeism. The Royal 
Commission recommended that tfamjva*y companies should 
endeavour to restrict the working hours to 54 a week. ^ 

While recognising the great difficulty of controlling hours 
on motor-bus services^ the Royal Commission on Labour recom- 
mended that in granting licences for motor-buses, the authorities 
should consider whether, in particular cases, aj^limitation of hours 
was required and, if so, how it should be enforced.* While most 
of the provinces have found it neither necessary nor feasible to 
implement the recoijimendation, Assam, the United Provinces and 
Bombay have accepted it, and it is under consideration in 
:Madras.,''*; .'I . 

■ '5.'— "Spreaiover . . 

Of considerable importance in connection with the limitation 
of working hours is the question of "spreadover, the period 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 187-188. 

' ^ Fourth Repoj't showing the Action taken by the Central and Provin- 
cial Cxovermnents on the Recommendati^ made by the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, 1935, p. 10. ^ 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 189-190. 

Govebnmknt of India : Fourth Report, 1935, p. 118. 
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' 'within .which, daily maximum hours prescribed may be worked.. 
It is, evident that aiiy.undue extension^ of this period^ may seriously' 
■ interfere .with ' the night rest and recreation of . all' classes of 
workers, and especially with family life and the domestic, duties 
of women workers. ' Normally, the length of spreadover is. equal 
to the maximum hours ■ of work plus the prescribed break or 
Breaks of an hour or half- an hour, but in some eases in India the, 
'maximum hours have been divided into two or more 'Spells 
separated by long intervals. 

In , most industries the question of spreadover does not arise. 
It does not,^for jBS'tance, arise on plantations, , where,, except for 
the midday rest which is usually longer than in other industries, 
work is continuous until the t^sks are completed. On the other 
hand, the problem has been serious In the case of mines, espe- 
cially in underground work, and the* limitation of underground 
‘hours to 9 a day by the Mines Act of 1935 was destined, among 
oth^r things , *10 remove the evil of long spreadover. The problem 
of spri^dover is most complicated in factories, since, with the 
installation of eleotricity, the work can be prolonged until late at 
might. • 

Under the earlier f’actcJries Act, the possible period of spread- 
over consisted of 13 i Imurs between 5.30 a.m. and 7 p.m. for 
women and children. No statutory limitation of spreadover 
existed in the case of ijien workers, and in one extreme instance 
the RoyalCommission on Labour found thst in two Indian cotton 
mills in the South, working in shifts, 6ne shift had to work two 
periods of 5 hours each, separated by intervals of 7 hours. In the 
Bengal Jute Mills, under the multiple-shift system, there were 
often considerable intervals within the shifts, although the spread- 
over was limited to the period between 5.3£* a.m. and 7 p.m. ^ 
Under the single-shift system introduced in 1931 wmrk was spread 
over the period from 5.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. for both adult workers 
and children. ^ . 

.The Factories Act of 1934, which is based on the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on Labour, ^ fixes the period of 
spreadover at 7i hours fot children and 13 hours for both men 
and nwomen. Moreover, womtn and children may not be 


^ Report of the Royal Commis§iQn on Labour in India, p. 47. 

^ Indian Jxjte Mills Association : Report on a Siirver of Women 
Workers in Jute Mills, 19314932, ;p. 3. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 47-48, 
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employed before 6 a.m. and after 7 p.m,.. ; ! 3 Ht under, clause (l)^o 
section 45 , Local Governments may, . by ■ notification in . tbC: local 
official Gazette, vary .these hours so as to make the working day 
fali within any span of 13 hours between 5 a.m. and 7.3,0 p.m. 
The object of this provision is to give a certain elasticity to, the 
rule while guaranteeing to the women a night rest of not less 
than 11' hours in accordance with the law and /the Night ' Work 
(Women) Convention, 1919. 'In virtue of clause (1) of section 45, 
the Jute Mills Association ^ applied to the Government of Bengal 
for perniission for their mills to employ women ' between thC' 
hours of 5.30 a^.m. and 6.30 p.m. The application was, however, 
refused, and as the Jute mills cannot very well comfnence work 
without women workers being present, they employ both men 
and women between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m., thus giving a spreadover 
of 13 hours as grantedfjy the Act. ^ 

Regarding railways, neither the Railways Act nor the rulej 
made thereunder provide^ for any^ limit to the spreadover of daily 
work. But Subsidiary Instruction No. 13, though it has ppt legal 
force, lays down that employees to wht)m the^Regdilations apply 
should, as far as possible, be given in every period of 24 hour§, 
a maximum rest period of not less than 8 consecutive hours 'L 
Essentially intermittent workers are rarely on duty for more than 
12 hours except when those who Mmrk on continuous processes 
change shifts ; this change of shifts does not usually lake place 
more than once a we«k or fortnight or at even longer, periods, ^ 
It may also be noted* that Subsidiary Instruction No. 8 lays 
down that in preparing duty rosters, care should be taken 
avoid as far as possible rosters which require empioyees to per- 
form continual night duty ^ Under this Instruction night 
watchmen at large stations and in large yards are rostered to take 
their turn on the night shift. Some provisions have also been 
made in rosters so that assistant station masfers at small stations 
may attend their duty either in the first half of the night or in the 
.'Second. /'.V^/',., ■ ■ ■ 


^ I\dl4:n Jute Mills Assoctatio.n : Report of the Conimitlee, 19S4, Cal- 
cutta, 1935, pp. 39-41. 

^ Railway Department : Annual Report on the Working of the Hour a 
of Employment Regulations^ 19SS?[934,' p. 18; 1936-1937, p. ”12. 

® Ibid., 1936-1937, p. 12. 
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6. — Iiiter?als and Days of. lest 

The questioB' of breaks or- rest intervals is not dealt with by 
' plantation legislation, but it is the practice to interrupt; work at 
, .midday for meals ; mos*eover,^ given the pace and method of orga- 
nisation of work, it is possible for the workers to rest at other, 
times.' 'Neither does Sie law require regular rest' intervals 'in 
inines ; if regular rest intervals are prescribed by' the manage- 
ment they must be shown in the register kept by each mine. 

In factories, where the speed of work is relatively high, the 
question of iiiteFvals of rest is much more important. A.s regards 
children, the Factories Act of 1911 provided that, if they worked 
5 hours a day, no break was needed, but if more than 5 i hours 
a day were worked, half an hour's rest i^ust be given after not 
more than 4 hours' work. The Act of 19S4 does not prescribe an 
Interval of rest for children, as they ar§ now permitted to work 
only 5 hours^a day. For women the Act of 1891 provided for a 
rest period of li hours |or every 11 "hours worked, or propor- 
tionately less for 8? smaller number of hours worked. However, 
this compulsory resf period was often found inconvenient ; it was 
not long enough to aHow ^mmen to go home and return, and it 
was too long for the purposes of necessary rest in the factory. By 
the Act of 1911, this rest period was therefore reduced to half an 
hour, i.e. the same as4hat for men. Since then the prescribed 
intervals df rest are the same for men and women alike. 

Intervals of resj for adult men were first made compulsory in 
1891, when the law provided that work should be stopped for a 
full half-hour between 12 noon and 2 p.m. in all factories, 
except in those in which an approved shift system was in force. 
The Factories Act of 1911 made this stoppage compulsory at the 
end of every 6 hoii^;s, and the ameriding Act of 1922 raised the 
duration of the rest interval to an hour, which, at the request of 
the workers concerned, might be divided into two periods of half 
an hour each, ^provided that no man should work more than 
5 hours continuously without a period of rest of at least half an 
hour. The amending Act of 1926 made it possible, at the request 
di th^ workers concerned and with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, to limit the period of rest to one half- 
hour for persons employed for not more than 8-|- hours. 
Under the, older Factories' AcT, df factory closed before 4he 
second interval was due,- it- infringed the law. The amending 
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■Act' of 1926. removed this provision, . so that after 8i, hours'' 
work, with an interval of rest of half an hour, the workers, coulci 
leave, the factory. Under the provisions of section '87 of' the' Act 
of 1984, no adult worker may work ' (1) ■ more than 6 hours 
without having; an interval of rest of an hour,, or (2) more than 
5 , hours without having an interval of rest of half an^ hour, or ,(3) 
more than 8i hours without having , an interval of ■ rest ' of; two 
half-hours. Some idea of the practice regarding rest intervals is 
given in the statistics ior 1936. ' In' that year, 5,581 perennial and' 
3,742 seasonal factories, 4,352 and 3,051 respectively granted inter-, 
vals of rest for pne full hour at midday. ^ 

As regards the weekly rest, it may be stated that almost 
all Indian workers whose conditions of work are regulated by law 
enjoy a weekly day of rest. 

Plantation work ^ways restricted to 6 days a week for 
all classes of workers. Work in mines was restricted to 6 days ^ 
week by the Act of 1923.^ The Railways Act also pfovides for a 
weekly holiday of not less, than 24 consecutive hours, a|i:hough 
exceptions are made in the case of men*whose work is essentially 
intermittent and in some other cases. Moreover, considerable^ 
difficulties have been met with in giving effect to this provision 
with reference to certain classes of railv^ay servants, e.g. station 
masters and commercial staff, but these are being gradually over- 
come. 

Factory legislaticm has provided for weekly hopdays for 
children since 1881, The*Factories Act of 1891 provided that no 
woman should wmrk more than 6 days contMuously without a 
day of rest. The Factories Act of 1911 granted a weekly holiday 
for all workers, and the 1922 Act added the proviso that no 
person should be employed for more than 10 consecutive days 
without a holiday for one whole day. The Act of 1934, in 
section 35, has made almost the same provisiotis regarding weekly 
holidays. Generally, the day of rest is Sunday, as provided under 
the Act, although employers may substitute for a Sunday any one 
of the three days preceding or following it, subject to the con- 
dition that no one may work more than 10 days consecutively. 
The object of this provision |S to enable impoiiant religious 
festivals ;lo be substituted for Sundays, a possibility which is 


w 

^ Cl. Statistics of Factories S abject to the Indian Factories Act, 19 $&, 
Statement and Y-B. 
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generally appreciated'by employers- and workers alike. , In' 1936, 
of 5,581 pereiinial and 3,742 seasonal factories, 1,837 and 740 
respectively granted holidays on Sundays, while 2,836 and 2,439 
respectively closed' either on Sunday, or another day of the week. 
M' other words, over four- fifths of all factories granted a regular 
weekly holiday, ^ while the remainder made other, arrange- 
ments for the. weekly rest. 

. ' 'f? 

7. — ' 'Exemptions 

The exemptions or exceptions ' provided for ii;i Indian labour 
legislation are in general of the same character as those found in 
other legislations and permitted by the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The question has, however, some 
special aspects in the case of railways ^nd,*" more especially, in the 
/;ase of factories. 

^ As regards railways, the need for efasticity during the period 
of adaptation to the regime of restricted working hours and 
weekly holidays l^d to the' provision in the Railways Act of power 
Jto grant exemptions more particularly in the case of workers 
where work is essentially - intermittent. Sections 71C and 71D 
of the Railways Act aIso»permit temporary exceptions to be made 
to the normal restrictions under certain specific circumstances ; 
Rule 5 gives authority to the railway managements to make such 
temporary exceptions. “ ^ 

As regards factories, the question ^of exemptions has in the 
past been complicated by the lack of distinction in the legislation 
between perennial and seasonal factories and the practice of leav- 
ing a wide latitude to the Local Governments which administer 
the Factories Act. ^ 

The adoption of the principle of dealing in the same legisk” 
tive provisions wdth perennial and seasonal factories made it 
necessary to include provisions for many exceptions which were 
justifiable in the case of the latter but not in the case of the former 
class of factories. A distinction has, however, been di'awn by the 
Factories Ac| of 1934, and has made possible the withdrawal of a 
number of possibilities of exemption for perennial factories. 


^ Statistics of Factories Subject to the Indian Factories Act, 19S6, State- 
ment V-A and V-B. ' ■ ^ ' 

® Cf. Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employment 
Regulations for 19SS~19S4, p. 16. 
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Tlie Royal CommissioH on Labour fouiid that, there were dif- 
lerences in the Yarious provinces in the administration of the pro- 
visions of the Factories A.ct relating to exemptions ; and consider- ' ' 
ing that it was desirable that, there should be more uniform stan- ' 
dards for the grant of exemptions throughout the, country, the 
Comniission proposed that certain general principles should be - 
inserted in the law. These recommendations have been followed ■ 
in the Factories Act' of 1934. ' Section 45, for instance, provides 
for the making of rules governing exemptions permitted by the 
; Act, ' whereas such exemptions were formerly made by notifica- 
tion in iiiQ' Of fidal Gazette. Moreover, the rules relating to exemp- 
tions may uiot be in force for longer than three year&A a provision ' 
to which the Royal Commission attached importance, as it permits 
of a periodical review of the conditions under which the exemp- 
tions are granted. ^ 

* 8. — O.vertime , 

Overtime in the plantation industry is ^represented by the 
additional task or ticca which the workers pxay undertake wheji 
the hazira or regular task is completed, and which is remunerated 
at a higher rate than the hazira. In reality, since the reduction 
of the hazira, which can now be finished in the course of the 
morning, the ticca can hardly be regarded as overtime and the 
additional rate of pay* is more strictly a form of bonus.. Moreover, 
as noted above, the system is being replaced by that of “ unit 
tasks ” or of several haziras. i • • 

The Indian Mines Act contains no provision relating to over- 
time, and none is allowed. 

As regards factories, the Act of 1934 provides that any worker 
in a perennial factory who works more than 60 hours a week or 
more than 10 hours a day is entitled to overfime pay at the rate of 
one-and-a-half times the ordinary rate ; extra hours between the 
normal maxima of 54 or 56 and 60 must be paid ior at one-and-a- 
quarter times the regular rate. In seasonal factories overtime only 
begins after the completion of the 60-hour week and entitles the 
worker to pay at one-and-a-hajf times the regular rate. 

In, practice, overtime would appear to be infrequent in 
perennial factories, wth the exception of engineering shops in 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. S83 and S93. 
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whicli, however,' the*' additional honrs rarely exceed tlie legal 

maximnni.. ' 

' ' 

■ ■/ / For railways the Railways Act of 1930 provides that hours 
worked in cases of exceptional pressure of work other than work 
due to accidents or , unforeseen emergencies are to be paid at one- 
and-a-quarter4inies the ordinary rate of pay. Under Article 7' 
."of the Subsidiary Instr^iction,. the overtime rate is payable only 
.'when the maximum' limits, i.e.^a monthly average of 60' hours' 
' a week in the case of continuous work and 84 hours a week in the 
case of essentially intermittent work, are exceeded. ^ 

The adrginisJ^-ration of these provisions has raised some diffi- 
culties, but they are being gradually overcome. In practice, 
almost the only occasions on which extra roster hours are worked 
at present are in cases of sickness of other railw^ay servants, when 
their duties have to be taken over by felldw- workmen until sub- 
stitutes are provided. ^ 

As regards overtime worked-* in circumstances which do not 
entitle tfie workers to overtime pay under the Railways Act, the 
Royal Commission* states that gangmen employed during acci- 
dents or emergencies^are given either compensatory rest or allow- 
ances ; the latter being generally at the rate of half a day's pay 
if the overtime w^orked is 4 hours or less, and a w^hole day's pay if 
more ; overtime w-orked by intermittent workers is paid for to a 
considerable extent in the shape of increased mileage allowance 
to guards, ^and of overtime and other allowances to drivers and 
firemen. ® ^ 

A considerable amount of overtime is worked in loading and 
unloading ships. The Royal Commission was informed that in 
the port of Bombay, if a ship was being loaded or unloaded con- 
tinously day and night, a gang xvas ordinarily required to work 
three consecutive shifts, i.e. 24 hours, excluding breaks. Pay- 
ment was made at the same rate for all three shifts. The Royal 
Commission on Labour recommended that overtime should be 
allowed up to a maximum of 3 additional hours of work on any 
one day over 9 hours of regular work, and that the payment for 
each hour of '^overtime work should be not less than 33 1 per 



^ Railway Department Annual Report on the Working of the Hours 
of Employment Regulations, p. 16. 

^ Ibid., 1983-1934, pp, 16-17. . , 

^ Report of the Royal CommUsion on Labour in India, pp. 156-157. 
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cent, over the ordinary rates. ^ This recommeiidation\ has,, been 
postponed incMinitely for consideration ; in, the opinio.ii: of .the 
/Government of India, a scheme of decasnalisation and' registration 
shouM precede any attempt to regulate , overtime, ^ ' 



Report &f the Royal on Labour in India, p. 188. 

® GovimNMiOT OF Inbia Fourth Report, 1935, p. 11, 



CHAPTER YIII 


WAGES 


Any study of wages in IndSa is greatly handicapped by the 
non-existence, of comparable statistics of plages and cost ofdiY- 
.ing. '.^y The Royal Commission on labour recommended . .that"; 
legislation, should be .adopted,, preferably by' the Central Legisla-; 
turer' enabling 'the® authorities tb collect information, regardlBg 
wages, among ..other .things. 'This suggestion is . reported to' be 
under consideration by the Government of India in' connection 
with proposals for *a Statistics Bill of more comprehensive 
character. ^ * 

On the basis of the available information, the present chap- 
ter deals with the basis of wage payment, the systems of payment, 
deductions from wagesf earnings and variations in earnings and 
bonuses and concessions. ^ 

- m 

® 1* — Basis of Wage-fixing 

Wages on plantations are generally fixed % the piece or task, 
but workers are also paid time rates for work on certain opera- 
tions. As already e^^Iained in connection with hours of work, 
labourers on the Assam tea gardens either perform a standard 


^ Some statistics on wages are published in respect of certain industries. 
There have als^ been a few special investigations, such as the enquiries 
undertaken by the Bombay Labour Office into wages and family budgets 
in Boii^bay, Abmedabad, Sholapur, etft, and also by the Burma Labour 
Statistical Bureau into the standard and cost of living of the workliag classes 
in Eangoon. Moreover, in 1930, several enquiries were undertaken by 
Local Governments in order to supply information to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour. The statistical IMormation contained in this and the 
following chapters is largely based on tSe results of these enquiries. 
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task called the hazira wdth an -additionai optional task" know^n as 
the ticca, or Avork, a number of “ unit-tasks 

.. The system in the Bengal Dooars is in many respects- the same 
as in Assam. Formerly the 'basic task was the hazira, to which 
could be added an overtime task or doubli. When the cost of- 
living rose, the planters preferred to reduce the hazira task rather 
than increase w^^ages ; at the same time a second and even , a 
third hazira was introduced. The time taken to complete the 
tasks w’as slated to be about Zx hours for the ■ first hazira ■ Bind 
2-1 hours for the, subsequent ®ha 2 :i>as. The piece-work system 
also exists in the Darjeeling district and the Terai and other parts 
in the North, as well as in Madras and Coorg in the South. ^ For 
some of the work on plantations payment is made on a time basis, 
especially in the slack season. 

Piece work is foBgd ^n a large number of factories, and 
especially in the spinning and Aveaving departments of cottojj 
mills. In 1926, for instance, thg number of w^orkers, including 
men, women and children.^ paid by the piece ^amounted to about 
48 per cent, in Bombay, over 45 per cedt. in Ahmedabad and over 
51 per cent, ia Sholagur. Some wmrkers ^^^ere employed on ^ 
combined time and piece basis, but thp proportion of such 
workers was very small. ® • * 

The basis of w^age payment in mines varies with the type of 
mine and the locality. In coal mines, except those in Assam, 
practically all work underground is paid by the piece, the unit 
for coal cutters and loadefs being the tub. Sometimes, instead of 
being paid by the tub, the price of coal is fixdd by the heap or by 
100 cubic feet, but this system of price-fixing by footage or the 
distance cut has not made much headway in India. Most of the 
wmrkers on the surface are employed on daily time rates. 

So far as railways are concerned, except for a few cases of 
piece work in some workshops, the wmrkers are either daily- 
rated or monthly-rated, the daily-rated workers including practi- 
cally all workers in the locomotive, carriage and w^agon shops, 
wdth the exception of those employed in some shops on two 
railways. * ^ 


^ Report of the Roral Commission on Labour in India, pp, 3S3-3S4, 
398, 399400. 

^ Ilefers lo Ihe year 1926, which is the latest year in which an enquiry 
into the matter was made. Gf. ^£porf*on an Enquiry into the. Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mul Industry in 1926 (Government of Bom- 
bay, Central ^Press, 1930), pp. 33-34. 
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In most other industries time rates are paid, but in building 
and constructional work, as well as in loading and unloading 
ships, work is also often paid on a contract basis. 

2. — Systems of Wage Payment 

The question of njethods of wage payment is of particular 
importance in India, where such practices as indirect payment, 
including forms of the truck system, payment at long intervals, 
delay in wage payment, attachmerft and besetting, and deductions 
from wages werp still found up to the end of theqieriod covered 
by this report. The position in regard to some of these practices 
has been substantially change^ by the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, which came into force in March 1937 (see Chapter III). 

^ ^ , ■ ■ 

\ Indibect Payment 

. ♦ ' 

In slmost all industries wages are paid in cash and directly to 
the workers w^io earn them, and the Payment of Wages Act fixes 
responsibility for payment on the emplqyer or his responsible 
agent. Indirect payment iS not common, although instances of 
its existence have been fouird. ^ The most important forms of 
indirect payment were practices more or less connected with the 
truck system. Some inineowners in Madras, for instance, have 
been reported to keep accounts with shopkeepers, and, in lieu 
of payment of wages, to issue ordersTon the shops to supply 
provisions to the lafiourers. ® Modified forms of the truck system 
have also been found to exist in other industries. Thus, factoi'ies 
have been known to establish grain depots, where grain could 
be bought at a price 10 per cent, below the market price ; wages 
in these factories were paid partly in cash and partly by ticket. 

A much more common practice among employers throughout 
the country is to buy grain and other commodities and sell them 
to workers at cost price or at a price below the market price, 
either throughout the year or in times of scarcity. Some 


^ fe a nnmber of tea gardens in the Booars of Bengal, the Royal Com- 
mission found that wages were paid in a lump sum to the sardar or fore- 
man, who, in turnf paid the individual labourers. The Royal Commission 
recommended the immediate abolition of this system. — Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 399. 

^ Bulletin of Indian Indmtries and Labour, No. 34 : Periods of Wage 
Payment, 1925, p, 25. 
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employers deduct the cost. of goods- bought, by 'workers' , from 
wages, while others leave the workers to ■ pay- cash'.for their pur- 
chases. These practices arfe much in favo-ur with the wmrters, 
wiio find it far more economical to buy from the employer ' than: 
to make their purchases in the ordinary market. As examples of 
these practices may be mentioned the tea-gardens of Madras a-nd 
x4.ssain, where rice and other' provisions are supplied- to the 
wmrkers, the cost being deducted from w4ges ; in coal mines in 
Assam, manganese mines in the Central Provinces, brick works 
in Malabar, engineering workis in Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinces, rice mills in Burma and tanneries in Madras, grain and 
other provisions are sold at cost price or at a price lo^^er than the 
market price ; the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, the biggest 
concerns in the Madras Presidency, maintain stores for the supply 
of provisions, and about 40 per cent, of the mills under the con- 
trol of the Bombay Mill Owmers' Association conduct cheap grain 
stores where grain is sold at wholesale prices for cash as well as on 
credit. In the last case the^price of commodities sold is recovered 
on pay day. ^ ^ ^ 

- Periobs of Payment * 

There is no uniformity in the periodicity of wage payment in 
India. Under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, no wage-period 
may exceed one month, and the most common practice is payment 
by the month, but there are important exceptions in which wages 
are paid in respect of forthightly and weekly periods. Unskilled 
and casual workers are usually paid daily, except when employed 
under the contracting system. ’ 

On plantations the period of wage payment varies widely. 
In the Assam Valley wages are paid monthly in respect of the 
hazira task, but the ticca task or overtime is paid daily in some 
gardens and weekly or fortnightly in othhrs. In the Surma 
Valley about 90 per cent, of the workers are paid weekly, and the 
remaining 10 per cent, either daily or fortnightly. In Bengal 
wages may be paid monthly, weekly or fortnightly, while the 
prevailing system of payment is weekly in Madras and monthly 
in the Punjab. ® » 


^ Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 34*: Periods of Wage 

Payment, 1925, pp. 10-30. ' 

" Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 34 : Periods of Wage 
Payment, , 1926, p, 28. 
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\ The period of wage payment in factories varies both by local- 
ity and'indiistry. In the Jute, mills of Bengal, with the exception 
■ of clerks, artisans- and menials, who^arc' paid; by the month, all 
textile workers are paid by the "week. In the cotton mills of Bom- 
bay, Cawnpore and Nagpur payment is generally made by , the 
month. Jn the cotton "mills of Ahmedabad the period of wage 
payment is “ .hapta ”, :which varies from 14 to;16 days, in. diffe- 
rent factories. In -the cotton-ginning and pressing factories of 
some provinces, e.g. the Central Provinces, the wages of skilled 
workers' are paid by the month aiKl those of others, by the: week, 
while in others there is,, no fixed period, e.g. the Bombay Presi- 
dency. In engineering works payment is generally made by the 
month, but weekly payments also exist in Bihar and Orissa, and 
fortnightly payments in Assam, Bombay, Delhi and Madras, 

There is also great variation in the jifactices of the mining 
industries. Daily payments were once common, but were found 
to have an uQsteadying effect on^the labour force ; the system of 
weekly -payments was therefore adoplpd. Payment by the day, 
however, stilBexis|s to a great extent in the Raniganj coalfield, 
although in the Jh^ria coalfield weekly payments are the rule. 
Fortnightly payments are made in the coalfields of Bihar and 
Orissa and Madras, and in the salt mines of the Punjab. In other 
mines, payment is made by the week in the case of unskilled and 
casual labourers, and by the month in the case of other workers. ^ 
Wage^ on railways, whether rated monthly or daily, are paid 
by the month. • 

^ Delay in Payisient 

Before the coming into force of the Payment of Wages Act, 
delay in the payment of wages was widespread in India, and was 
a factor in increasing the indebtedness of workers. There was 
generally no waiting period for payment of wages in the coal 
mines of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, or in the jute mills of Bengal, 
but jt had long been the practice of the majority of employers 
to hold up the payment of wages for varying periods after the 
period during which the \?\*ages are earned. The extent to which 
the practice existed before 1925 v^,as revealed in the enquiry into 

periods of wage payment which has already been quoted. " 

# 

^ Bulletin of Indian Industrie^^and Labour, No. M : Periods of Wage 
Payment, 1925, pp. 24-25, 

^ Ibid., p. 2. 
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As in the case of the periodicity of payment, the length of 
time which elapses .between the end' of the period during.' 'which 
wages are earned and the day of payment varies in different pro-' 
vinees, industries and establishments. Even in. the same under- 
taking the waiting period may be different for different classes of 
w^orkers. . ks a general rule, the length of the w^aitiug period is 
closely related to the periodicity of wage ■ payment.. ' Thus, while/ 
daily w^ages are ■■ paid ' on the day on which , they have been earned 
or , on' the following day, weekly .wages, are paid from .2 to 5 ■days' 
later,' 'fortnightly 5 to 7 days, and, before the 

1936 Act, monthly wages from 10 to 15 days aftey the end of the 
month. Many instances are, however, known where the waiting 
period for monthly w^ages was extended even to a month. Under 
the new Act, wages must be paid before the expiry of the seventh 
day in undertakings elupl<jying less than 1,000 workers, and 
before the expiry of the tenth day in other cases. ^ 

Such long periods of w^aiting, ^specially in the case of monthly 
payments, cause a great deal of inconvenience to the workers. In 
many cases, therefore, relief is given /*in the, form of a w^age 
advance or an interim j^ayment Sometimes^the amount of the* 
advance is made without taking into consideration the work per- 
formed, but it usually depends on 4he ^estimated value of the 
work already done. Advances may be made in cash or in the 
form of rations, which may be charged against the wages when 
paid. ^ ^ ^ 

The system of wage payment on plantations in the south, 
especially in the Madras Presidency and Coorg,’is generally linked 
up with the system of advances made before work actually begins. 
On arrival at the estate, the labourer is debited with the amount of 
the advance made to»him, and is credited from time to time with 
the wages he earns. For his maintenance, he is given weekly 
advances v^diich are debited to his account. * Weekly payments 
are from R.l to Rs.1-4 for men and from 12 annas to R.l for 
women. They are not always made in cash ; in the Nilgiris and 
Anamalais, for instance, the estates issue, rice.. at. concesrion^'rates.:; 
and make a cash payment of 4 annas a week to each a(|ult worker. 
The accounts are made up monthly, and are open to inspection 
by the workers, but in practice there is scarcely any chance for 
an effective check on the part of the workers. The final settle- 

^ Biillelin of Indian Industrie^ and Labour, No. 34 : Periods of Wage 
Pa^rment, 1925^ pp. 3, 10, 12, 18, 24-28. , ' 
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, ment of wages is made at the end, of the contract period/ which 
is generally from 1 June to 31 March. At the end of the season 
the worker has usually a credit balance ,fro.m Rs.30 to 40 . ; when 
the w'orker is expected to return to 'work in the same garden in 
the following season this amount may be suppleinented by fresh 
advances an/i by the expenses of the Journey. ^ 

■ In ■ recent years pertain industries, .especially , the railways,: 
have taken measures for the acceieration of payment. In June 
1929 complaints were received by the Railway Board, of delays in 
payment on certain divisions of the East Indian Railway. An 
investigsUion ^^^as immediately made of the co^aditions in the 
Moradabad division, and arrangements were made for payment 
of salaries and allowances to ,be made within 7 and 14 days re- 
spectively of the close of the month for which they were due. 
Since then the Bengal and Norths 'V^i^ltern Railway and the 
-Eastern Bengal Railway have made similar experiments so that 
the. workshop staff should receive their wages wdthin from 8 to 
10 days and all other staff within X days of the period during 
M^hich the w^ages^w-ere earned. ^ 

Collection of Debts 

c- 

r.- ■ ■ ' ■ . 

This section would bcpincomplete without a brief reference 
to the insecurity of wages owing to liability of attachment for 
debt. The Royal Commission found that the wages of male 
workers ^might he attached for the payment of debt and the 
employer used as a collector of the debt ; moreover, the worker 
was liable to intiirfidation by his creditor in or outside the factory 
gate for the |)ayment of his debt. In all these cases the claims of 
the creditor might become a first charge upon the wages of the 
debtor. c 

The legislative measures proposed for removing the evils of 
this system w^ere summarised in Chapter III, together with the 
provisions of the Acts passed in Bengal and the C miral Provinces 
against besetting. 

,,, 3* --- D^uctiens from Wages 

fThe system of making deductions from wages for various 
purposes has long existed in India, and in recent years the atten- 


^ Report of the Royal Commission ^on Labour in India, pp. 400-401. 

® Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 1929-1930, VoL I, 
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tioB of tiie public and of the Governments has been' drawn to its 
evil effects. An enquiry made - by the ' Bombay Labour:. Office 
into textile.' factories in the first ten months ' .of ' ■ 1926 and to 
other establishments in 1925 showed, that, out of 1,231 concerns 
covered' by the' enquiry,; 441 or over one-third had a system of 
inflicting fines and of making deductions from, wages in respect, 
of these fines. ■ It was also found that the system- existed' to a 
greater or lesser extent in ordnance factories, ginning and pressing 
factories, public utility undertakings and various publicly-owned 
. undertakings. » 

Although the infliction of fines is governed by prescribed 
rules in publicly-owned undertakings, railway workshops, and 
the larger and better organised factories and public utility under- 
takings, this did not appear to be the case in the majority of pri- 
vate industrial establfel|ments. The power of inflicting fines 
generally rested with the heads of departments, but there werq 
many exceptions to this rule. Moreover, it was stated that the 
concerns usually made no a.ttempt to communicate to the workers 
the reasons for which fines were imposed, bpyond posting the 
rules. '^ , ^ , . 

The most common offences for which the fines have been 
found to be inflicted are late attendance, non-attendance, breaches 
of discipline, insubordination, disobedience, bad or negligent 
work, and careless or negligent loss of, or damage to, tools or 
machinery. In some gases special lists of offences connected with 
the nature of the work undertaken are drawn up. The principal 
offences vary according to the nature of the industry ; about nina- 
tentlis of the cases of fining in textile factories we2*e ascribed to 
bad or negligent work, and about half such cases in non-textile 
factories to breaches* of discipline. ^ The amount of fines in rela- 
tion to the total wage bill may not be large ; for instance, the 
total amount of fines was only 0.39 per cent, knd 0.18 per cent, of 
the total wage bill in textile factories and non-textile factories 
respectively. * But, as was pointed out by the Royal Commission 
on Labour, the average loss per worker is little indication of the 
hardship involved by fines in individual cases. ^ 

^ Report of an Enquiry into Deductions from Wages or Payments in 
respeM of FineSj Bombay, 1928, pp. 86-87, ^ 

^ Idl’d., pp. 88 and 89. 

® IdiVi., pp. 87 and 90-91. ' . 

*' JbiU, p. 92. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India^ p. 217. 
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■ Some of the outsxandiog features of the fining system were 
found, to be : (1) for late attendance, a fine was inflicted at a 
fixed amount or an amount graded according to the number of 
minutes late ; (2) non-attendance was punished in warious ways, 
■such as loss of two days’ wages for each day’s absence without 
leave, and dismissal with or without forfeiture of wages for con- 
tinued absence without leave ; (3) for damaged or. .spoilt 'mate- 
rial, 'deductions were generally made at the price at which the 
article would have been sold, had'it not been spoiled or 'damaged: 

Besides deductions from wages in respect -of fines, there' also- 
exist practices of deduction from wages for certain services. The 
most important of these deductions are made for housing accom- 
modation and supply of food grains or other consumable articles. 
In some special cases deductions are also made for the supply of 
drinking water, medicines and medical a|tondancc, accident com- 
pensation, interest on advances, and use of reading-rooms and 
libraries. ^ ,, 

The practice of fining workers and deducting the amount 
from their wages less common in mines and is practically un- 
known on plantations. The railways, however, vv;ere reported by 
the Royal Commission on- Labour to have a system of debits, 
which were charged against the accounts of members of the 
staff for such matters as : (a) the sending of unnecessary tele- 
grams, (6) loss or damage to railway property in their charge, 

(c) compensation claims paid by the railway to the public, where 
loss or damage to goods occurs while in railway custody, 

(d) undercharges ill fares and freights, and (e) short remittances 
and base coins. 

In the case of loss or damage to railway property and to 
parcels and goods, debits were generally mad^e only in the event 
of negligence on the part of the staff. Undercharges in respect of 
fares and freights accounted for many of the debits, and since it 
took some time for the undercharges to be detected and the 
workers conce3;ned notified, deductions under this heading pro- 
vided continuous ground for complaint. A feature of the system 
was that the members of the staff were left to obtain reimburse- 

f 

ment of the undercharges by pergonal negotiations with the con- 
signees. The Royal Commission considered that this system of 
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recovery of nndercliarges was undesirable. A.n idea, 'of the, extent 
of the debits' on account of undercharges can, be^ obtained from: the 
fact that on one railway 'alone, .Rs. 260, 578 were "collected ■ on 
40,648 debits during the year ended 31 October 1929.^ ' 

; As a result of the recommendations o| the Royal Commissioii, 
an enquiry was made in 1930 into the system' of debits on' the East' 
Indian Railway ; the' report was discussed by representatives; of 
the principal railways in 1931, . and on their recommendations 4he 
following' measures have been introduced :' (1) with a view to 
eliminating the fines and debits for petty offences, a system of 
conduct marksi, enforced on the Burma Railways, wa^s introduced 
on the Delhi Division of the North Western Railway on 1 March 
1933 ; and (2) with a^yiew to reducing to a minimum the per- 
centage of debits unnecessarily made and subsequently with- 
drawn, a system was iniroduced on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
under which error sheets for amounts exceeding a certain sum art 
checked by a gazetted officer of the Accounts Department an4, if 
necessary, discussed with»a commercial officer, a debit being 
booked only after agreement as to its correctn^ess. If successful, 
both these systems wil^ be extended to the other railways. ^ The 
meeting of representatives of the railways in 1931 also decided to 
continue the system of debits for private telegrams and under- 
charges, but that no recovery on account of debits should be made 
from any member of the staff during any^one month in excess of 
20 per cent, of salary.’^® » 

As regards the method of disposal of moneys derived from 
deductions from wages on account of fines, tlie Bombay enquiry 
already cited found that publicly-owned factories utilised the 
moneys for such purposes as (1) donations to workmen on dis- 
charge and to the'^vidows and families of deceased workers ; 
(2) allowances to sick or injured persons (3) welfare work ; 
and (4) payment of bonuses. In the case of privately-owned fac- 
tories, however, the sums deducted from wages on account of 
fines were generally used to reduce the wages bill.-* Deductio:QLS in 
respect of damages were generally credited to the sales account, 
and those for the use of tools or oth^r materials yjere used for 
replacement ; a proportion yms found to be used for -v^plfare 


^ Report of the Royal Commission Labour in India, p. 153. 

^ Report by the Railway Boari bn Indian Railways, 1931-1932, pp. 58- 
59 ; 1932-1933^ p. 61. ■ ^ ■ 

® Govern||Ent of Inwa : Fourth Report^ 1935, p. 40. 
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work or payment of gratuities to retiring, workers or to the sur-. 
vivorS' of deceased workmen. 

' A summary of the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, relating to fines and other deductions from wages is given 
in Chapter III. , ■ 

4. — Eami&gs and Yariatioiis in Earnings, • 

It is the purpose of the present section to give,' oii' the basis 
of such statistical and other information as is available, some idea 
of the earnings of the workers in the principal branches of orga- 
nised industry in India, and of the variations in earnings in recent 
years. ^ 

Plantations ^ 

r ■ ^ 

^ There is considerable variation in wages on plantations in 
different parts of the country. This is partly to be explained by 
local circumstance's, such as regional variations in the cost of 
living and standard of livfhg ; but it is also due to such factors as 
the extent and natufe of the concessions granted Ao the workers. 
Although concessions^ are^ound on all plantations, they vary 
somewhat from region to region ; further reference will be made 
to this question in the next section. 

Another factor which affects wages is the employment of 
plantation workers in gangs under the supervision of sar^dars 
who, in addition to fixed monthly wages, receive various rates of 
cTommission. This "^commission has been found to vary from half 
an anna to annas in the rupee on the earnings of gangs in 
Assam ; in the Dooars the commission was one pice for each 
hazira worked by the gangs and was paid by ttxe planter. ^ In the 
south the labourers are employed in gangs under maistries ; these 
maistries are generafly paid a small monthly wage, but their main 
source of income is a commission amounting to 10 per cent, of 
the workers' earnings in the Madras Presidency and in Coorg, 
though in the latter province the commission may be 15 per cent, 
in the case of workers who«have not received an advance from the 
estate. ^ ^ 

bocal variations in wages are largely eliminated fay “ wage 
agreements " among the planters. The tea industry in Assam, 

* Report of the Roydt Commission on Labour in India, pp. 383 and 398. 
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for instance, is organised by the IndSan Tea Association, 
which promotes wage agreements among its members with a 
view to securing uniformilY in wages. These agreements are 
enforced through district or circle committees which fix the level 
of wages for each district. Although each planter ultimately 
fixes the wages of his own workers, he m4y not raise them much 
above the agreed level. The object of these agreements is to avoid 
the movement of workers from one garden to another for higher 
wages. ‘ Wages are similarly controlled by the Dooars Planters’ 
Association and the Indian Tea Planters’ Association in the 
Dooars, by the^ Darjeeling Planters’ Association in the Darjeeling 
district and by the United Planters’ Association’ in She south of 
India. ^ 

There are no official returns of wages on plantations except 
for Assam, but a general idea of the wage level is given by the 
figures submitted to the Royal Commission on Labour by diffe- 
rent planters’ associations. The following table ^sets out the 
information contained in , the Iloyal Commission’s rejpori as 
regards plantation areas other than Assam : , 


PLANTATION WAGES'* IN 1929 ' (aKEA^ OTHER THAN ASSAM) ^ 


Centre 

Period 

Men 

Women 

Children 



Rs. % p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

The Dooars 2 . . . . 

Month 

14 4 1 

10 5 8 * 

2 14 5 

Darjeeling’ and the Terai ^ 

Day 

; 7 Q 1 

6 0 

2 9 

Madras Presidency . . 

Day 

7 0 ' 

5 0 

i 3 Odr 

I 4 0 

Coox'g ^ 

Day 

0 0 

. 4,0. 

1 2 O of 

; 3 0 


^ Compiled from the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 399-400. 

:'U:: Average- earaiags.' ■, 

Miaimum . earnings, ■■ 

: -Basic rates. 

In smaller plantation areas, such as those in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and the Ghota Nagpur division, labour is 
recruited locally and the wages paid are governed by local con- 
ditions. ^ C ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Data on average montiily cash wages on Assam tea gardens 


* Report of the Royal Commission «n Labour in India, pp. 385-386. 
= /bid., pp. 399-400. ’ 
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are supplied by the Gbvernment of Assam in its annual report on 
immigrant labour. The figures given are obtained by dividing 
the total wages paid by the average d&ily working strength for the 
months of March and September, representing respectively the 
slack and busy seasons of the year. 

The average monthly wages for the last few years are given in 
the following table together with those for 1923-1924, ^ when the 
present system of wages returns was introduced. It will be seen 
that wages are generally higher in the Assam Valley than in the 
Surma Valley. As compared wiih those of men, the wages of 
wmmen and children are less by about one-fourth and one-half 
respectively; A*s far as the movements of wages are concerned, 
there was a substantial increase in 1928-1929, but this was not 
maintained and the levels in recent years were lower than any 
previously recorded. ^ » 

AVEBAGE MONTHLY WAGES ON ASS.AM TEA GARDENS IN SELECTED YEARS ^ 


* ■ 

Year 

• 

# 

AssaM Valhey 



Surma Valley 

Men 


Women 

Ghildr 

en 

' r 

Men 

^Vomen 

Children 


Us. 

a. 

P' 

R*. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

1923-1924 

li 

5 

1 

9 

8 

9 

5 

4 

9 

8 

12 

10 

6 

15 

5 

4 

11 

4 

1928-1929 

14 

1 

5 

11 

4 

2 

7 

6 

1 

10 

13 

11 

8 

11 

2 

5 

7 

ii 

1930-1931 

14 

0 

11 

40 

12 

7 

7 

4 

7 

9 

3 

2 

7 

10 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1931-193^ 

12 

8 

5 

9 

8 

7 

6 

15 

8 

7 

H 

11 

6 

1 

1' 

4 

9 

1 

1932-1933 ! 

11 

12 

8 

8 

15 

8 

6 

6 


7 

6 

9 

,5 

4 

10 

4' 

2 

7 

1933-1934 

7 

7 

7 

5 

14 

4 

4 

3 


I ^ 

6 

3,. 

3 

11 

10 

2' 

10 

2 

1934-1935 

7 

2' 

u 

0 

7 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

10 

9 

3 

12 

4 

" 2, 

Ti 

5 

1935-1936 , 

► 6 

li 

2 

5 

10 

4 

i 4' 

0 

2 

5 

12 

11 

4 

0 

1 

'2 

13 

7 


^ Compiled from Reports on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam and Annual 
Reports on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labourfitict (XXII of 1932) for the 
respective years. 


It should be noted that the decrease in average monthly 
wages was partly due to restricted production. Owing to the 
economic depression and in order to react against the lo%v prices 
prevailing, work was limited to finer plucking and the oppor- 
tunities for yarning ticca t)r additional pay were thus reduced. 
There has been some deterioraticgi in the standard of living and 


^ The figures **for earlier years are not included because they were 
calculated on a different basis and*4ncluded tieca, diet rations, subsistence 
allowances and bonuses, Qt Report 0 n fmmigrant Labour in the Province 
of Assam, 1921-1922, Statement VII; 
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ameBities of life of ' the labourers as a res’ult, of /this decrease in 
earnings, but these effects have ■ been slight as prices of' foodstuffs, 
and other necessary articles have, also fallen. Moreover, the 
workers are stiU granted most of the same concessions ' as before. /. 

Cotton Mills » 

most complete' information on^wages 'and earnings of' 
cotlon-niili workers is available for the Bombay Presidency, where 
reliable ■ statistics have been collected by the ' Bombay Labour 
'Office.^ ' Taking as a basis 'Jhe- year 1926, when an extensive 
enquiry was pade, the average daily earnings can be compared 
with those of the year 1933 for Bombay, Mimedabad and 
Sholapur, the three most impoj:tant centres of the cotton-mill 
industry in the Presidency. 

The following tahie ^hows that average daily earnings in 
Bombay City had fallen in most operations, the total decrease 
amounting to 16.94 per cent, in December 1933,^ as compared 
with July 1926 : . ' ^ , 

YAIUATION IN AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN BOMBAY"* CITY COTTON MILLS 




Occupations 


! ■ 

Average 
daily eawuiiigss 
in Jiily 1926 

■ ■ 

^ Average 
daily earnings 
in 

December 1933 

Percentage 
increase -f 
or 

decrease — 



Rfc 

. a. 

p. 


. a. 

p- 




1 Drawing tenters (men/piece) 

1 

4 

8 

i 

2 

8 


9 

68 

Slubbing tenters ,, 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

10 

, , 

10 

86 

Inter-tenters ,, 

>> 

1 

4 

6 

P 

3 

2 

— 

6 

50^ 

Roving tenters ,, 

Ring siders (men. 


1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

4, 


6 

78 

time) 

1 

0 

3/ 

n 

14 

10 


8 

25 

Ring siders (women, 

) 

0 

15 





Tarawa! las (men, 

.. ) 

0 

15 


0 

13 

•> 


12 

02 

Tara wallas (womeii!? 

» ) 

0 

14 

3^ 





Doffers (men and women 

1 5? ) 

0 

12 

1 

0 

10 

10 

■■ 

10 

34 

M'eavers, 2 ioonrs (men. 

piece) 

1 

13 

4 


8 

10 

, 

15 

34 

Grey winders (women. 

» ) 

0 

11 

9 ( 

0 

11 ■ 

9 


7, 

.84 

Colour winders „ 

■ ■ 

0 

14 

it) 





Reefers ,, 

■ , 

' >■> ■ 

0 

10 

11 

0 

li 

0 

+ 

0. 

.76 

All workers 


1 

4 

8 

' 1 

i 

2 


1^.94 


^ nVifjes and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Indasf'^y, Bombay Labour 
Office, Gc>\erifimeiit of Bombay, 1934, p- 31. 


^ Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of ^ Assam, 1933, p. 2. 
^ The more important investigations made by the Bombay Labour 
Office were the following : (1) -May 19^4 and May 1921 ; (2) August 1923 ; 
0) May 1926 in the case of Afflnedaba'd, and July 1926 in the case of 
Bombay and Sholapiix (4) December '1933, April 1934 and May 1934. 
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In Ahmedabad, bnlike Bombay City, there was an increase 
in daily earnings in different occupations, the total increase being 
5.6 per cent, in December 1933, as compared with May 1926, as 
shown in the table below : 


n 

TARIATION IN A-VERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN AHMEDABAD COTTON MILLS ^ 


Occupations 

Averag-e 

daily 

eaipnings in 
May 1926 

Average 

daily 

earnings in 
December 1933 

„ Percentage 
increase ^ 

vor 

' decrease ; 

c 

■r 

Rs. a. p. 

lis. a. p. 


Drawing tenters (men, piece) . 

1 1 3 

1 3 11 

■ + 15.5 

„ „ (women, „ ) . 

0 15 8 

1 2 4 

+ 17.0 

All slabbing tenters (men, piece) 

1 4 3 

1 5 11 

. + , 8.2 

„ „ ,, (women, „ ) 

Inter-tenters : 

1 4 i 

(T t 

■5V 1 ,5 1 

+ 5.0 ; 

^ Single side (men, piece) . . 

1 0 11 

1 1 5 

+ 3.0 

Double side ( „ „ ) . . 

12 0 

1 5 11 

+ 21.8 

Deuble side^(wome,n, piece) . 
Roving Centers : 

- 0 15 10 

1 1 6 

+ 10.5 

Two sides (men, timeand piece) « 
„ „ (wouaeii, „ „ ) 

^Siders ; ^ 

1 0 4 

13 1 

+ 16,8 

0 15 10 

1 3 10 

r 

+ 25.3 

Single side (men and women) 

0 15 2 

10 10 

+ 11.0 

Two sides, ,, „ ^ 

Doffers, ring and frame c » 

1 6 10 

1 8 0 

+ 5.1 

(men and women, time) . . * 

0 10 6 

‘ 0 11 7 

+ 10.3 

Grey winders (men, piece) . . 

0 14 10 

0 12 1 

— 18.5 

„ „ (women, „ j . . 

Colour winders (men, piece) . . 

0 11 9 

0 10 11 

— 7.1 

1 2 3 

0 13 11 

— 23.7 

„ (women, „ > . . 

0 14 6 

- 0 12 11 ' 

10.9 

Reeiers (men, piece). ... . 

0 15 e 

0 14 11 

— 0.6 

^ (women, „ ).e . . . . 
Weavers, 2 looms . . . . . 

0 14 5 

0 12 2 

— 15.6 

1 13 5 

1 14 41 

+ 5.1 

„ 3 looiins , . . . . 

2 6 6 

1 11 9 

— 27 . 9 ^ 

,, 4 looms . . . . . 

3 6 4 

2 0 9 

--„ 39 . 7 '.,' ■; 

Total . . . 

14 10 

'■ ' Jf - 6 ,' 0 " 

+ 5.6 


i Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay Labour Office, 
Government of Bombay, 1934, p. 70. 


As in the case of Bombay City, there was also a 
reduction in average daily earnings of cotton mill workers in 
Sholapur, the total decrefise amounting to 8.2 per cent, in 
December 1933, as compared with July 1926. This decrease, 
however, was mostly due to the alteration made in the basis of 
payment of the grain allowance. It will be noted that in the 
case of some occupations therS^ wag a slight increase. 
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VARIATION IN AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN SHOLAPUR COTTON MILLS 


« 

. , Occupations 

Average 
daily earnings 
in July 1926 

Average 
daily earnings 
in 

December 1933 

Percentage 
increase .-p 

'■ . or 

decrease 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

9 

Hs 

a. 

P* 



Drawing' tenters ( 01 e. 11 , piece). 

0 

12 

4 

, 0 

12 

11 

+ 

4.73 

Sliibhing teeters ,, , ,, . 

0 

13 

3 

0 

14 

8 

-j- 

10.69. 

Inter-tenters i ■ ■ „ . . 

0 

12 

9 

0 

13 

2 ' 

+ 

3.27 

■Roving tente,rs ' . „ ' . 

0 

11 

4 

0 

12 

3 

+ 

■8.09 ■ 

Siders (siiigie side)' . , . ' . ■. 

« 







„ ,, (men, time) . . . 

0 

11 

5 

0 

10 

7 

. — 

7.30 

Tarawallas (men, time) . . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

8, 

0 


12.73 

Doffers (ring and frame) . . 






fi 



,, (all, time). .... 

0 

8 

.2 

0 

7 

3 

— 

11.22 

Weavers, 1 loom (raea, piece) 

0 

^14 

6 

0 

12 

5 

. — 

14.37 

,, 2 looms ,, ,, . 

Winders, grey (women, piece) 

1 

9 

9 

1 

8 

0 ' 

— 

6.80 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

11 

...» 

20.27 

,, colour „ " » 

Keelers (women, piece). . . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

4 

— 

2.56 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

6 1 

— 

18.52 

-H 

Weighted average. . 

• . 

0. 

, 13 

1 

0 

12 





* * 

1 Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Inf^istry^ 86. 


The method of carculaiing wage^ in most of the cotton mills 
in the Bombay Presidency is to take the rath before the war or any 
year between 1913 and 1918 as the basic wage, and to add to it 
allowances granted from time to time for increases in the cost of 
living, minns deductions for disciplinaryTEines. In Bombay City, 
for instance, the first increase of 15 per cent, in wages was granted 
by the Bombay Mill Owners' Association on l^Ianuary 1918. This 
w^as gradually raised, and the total increase by 1 November 1920 
was 70 per cent, for men workers on a time basis and women 
workers on both tijne and piece bases, and 80 per cent, for men 
workers on a piece basis. From 1919 to 1923 a bonus based on 
the monthly wages earned by the workers was also paid by most 
of the mills. The process of wage cuts began in individual mills 
in Bombay City in May 1933, and, by April 1934, 42 mills had 
made cuts in the cost-of-living allowance. In some milfh the 
allowance was reduced from 80 and *^0 per cent, to 55 and 50 per 
cent, respectively. As a result of these cuts, Average daily 
earnings w^ere lower by 16*. 94 per cent, in December 1933 tiian in 
July 1926, as noted above, and by 21 per cent, April 1934. 


'■ ^ Royal Commission on Indian 1.aboub : Memorandum from the Govern'^ 
ment of Bombay^ 1029, Supplementary Note. 
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iRcreasiEg rationalisation is tending in the opposite 'direction, 
and there has been' an increase of earnings by 50 per cent, in a 
■ few': mills in most mills, however, rationalisation has been', 
accompanied by a reduction in the cost-of-living allowance. 

In Ahmedabad, from December 1917 to 1921, the Managing 
Committee of the Mill Owners'. Association, or the arbitrators 
' chosen from' time to time, awarded increments to different depart- 
ments. For instance, warpers obtained an increase of 25 per cent, 
in rates in 1917, weavers' 35 per cent, in 1918,., spinners' 85 per 
cent, in 1919. In June 1923 'wages in Ahmedabad mills m^-ere 
reduced by 15.6 per cent, on account of the depression in the 
industry. ^ In 1930 wages were restored to the extent of 8 per 
cent, in the spinning department and 5 per cent, in the weaving 
department. Although the rates were reduced in a few occupa- 
tions, the wages generally in Ahmedabad. showed a rise of 5.6 per 
cent, in 1933, as noted above. ® Subsequently the Mill Owners' 
Association decided on a 25 per cent, general cut in all wages ; 
the Labour Union strongly opposed the decision ; an agreement 
was, however; arrived at'^on 13 January 1935 and the w’^ages of 
ajl cotton-mill woriers were reduced iip to a- maximum of 
6| percent.^ The effect of rationalisation on wages is much 
less noticeable in Ahmedabad than in Bombay. 

In Sholapur a different system of compensation for the high 
cost of living was adopted. Individual mills granted increases in 
cash wagers during the years 1918 to 1920 > these increases were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914 and, in addition, 
a cost-of-living allowance was paid in kind, i.e. in the form of 
the sale of grain at a fixed price. In November 1920 all mills in 
Sholapur raised the cost-of-living allowance to 35 per cent, for 
men piece workers and 30 per cent, for mer time workers and 
women time and piece workers. In January 1934 there was a 
wage cut of 12 4 per'’ cent., but including variations in the cost- 
of-living allowance, the total reduction in workers' wages 
amounted to lY^per cent, in the ten more important occupations 
and 20.5 per cent, in others. ® 

^ Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Indusir\% 
1934, pp. 26, 28, 111, 112, 113. ‘ 

* Royal Commission on Indian Labour Memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay^ 1929, Supplementary Note. 

® Wages and Unemployment, in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, 
1984, p. 111. ■ ■' 

■* Labour Gazette^ Smuexy 1935, ..p. '#8 ; February 1935, p. 428, 

Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Colton Texiile Industry, 
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A very comprehensive census of wages in the Bombay 
Presidency has recently been undertaken by the Bombay Labour 
Office, and the enquiry into wages in the permanent engineer- 
ing, printing and textile industries has been completed and the 
results have also been published. 3 

The textile industry in the Bombay Presidency includes the 
cotton, silk, wool and hosiery trades ; "’the most important is 
the cotton manufacturing industry, employing 114,913 men and 
13,345 women on time rates, ?gnd 96,446 men and 81,604 women 
on piece rates. The table below indicates that the general daily 
earnings are highest in Ahmedabad, and that" the-, earnings of 
men wmrkers are much higher on piece rates than on time rates, 
while those of women are slightly higher on time rates than 
on piece rates. o 


AVERAGE DAILY EARXINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN COTTON 
MILLS, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, MAY 1934 


, Areas 

» 



Men 



V 

■s 

Women 



Time 


Piec;^ 

Time 

Piece 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Bombay Citv .... 

« . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

10 

4 

0 

10 

10 

Bombay Suburban, Tbana, 





n 








Koiaba and Katiiamri . 

0 

14 

10 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

4. 

0 

10 

6 

Ahmedabad City . . 

* 

1 

1 

11 

1 

14 

7 

0 

12 

9 

0 

11 

11 

x\hmedabad, Kaira 

and 













. ''Pancli' Mahals . . 

. . 

0 

13 

9 

1 

8 

s'" 

0 

8 

11 

0 

10 


Broach and Surat . . 

• •; 

0 

13 

6 

1 

3 

7 

0 

9 

2' 

0 

8 

1 

East and We.st Khandcsh . 

0 

11 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

10', 

0 


3 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 













■.na.gar 


0 

13 

.7 ' 


4 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

7 

Sholapur City . . . 

• ' /* 

0 

10 

6 

■1 

' 2 

2" 


6 

'7 

0 

5 

11 

Sholapur and Satara . 


0 

8 

1 

I 0 

10 


/O' 

■■':4" 



: 4 

4 

Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 













aiidKaiiara. 


0 

8 

9 

0 

11 

'6',' 

|''0' 

O' 

11 

.0 

.7 

8 

Presidency Proper 

• - 

0 15 

7 

1 

8 

6 


10 

3 

0 

0 


i General Wage Census (Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 1037)^ Part I, Pereonial 

Factories (Third Meport), p. 132. v;: A; .■V' 


1934, pp. 14 and 111; LabouB'^Gffice, , Goveknment of Bombay (1937) 
General Wage Census Report, Part I (Perennial Factories) , p. 74, 
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Other Factories 

' ■ The next most important industry is engineering/ which 
employed 46,089 workers, ineluding unskilled' labourers, in' the 
Presidency of Bombay in May 1934. The average earnings were 
Rs. 1-11-4 pef day, 'and Rs. 39-3-10 per month, with 'a general 
average percentage attendance figure of 85.8. 


GENERAL AVERAGE EARNINGS MEN IN, THE' ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY, BOMBAY PRESIDExNCY, MAY' 19^4/ 


Areas 

Numbfrof 

persous 

employed 

Average 

pere.eiifc- 

age 

attend- 
ance - 

• • 

Average 

daily 

earnings 

Average 

montbiy 

earnings 

(Pi 




Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1, •Bombay City. . 


so.iaa 

84.7 

1 

13 

1 

41 

0 

11 

[ 2. Borfibay Suburban, 


• 







Thaiia, Kolaba 

and* 









Ratnagiri . * . 

. «, 

2,330 

90.0 

1 

10 

7 

42 

7 

10 

^ 3. Ahmed a bad City ®. 

. . 

9t0 

89.0 , 

1 

7 , 

*5 

35 

5 

6 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira 

and 

• 








Punch Mahals . . 

• ' 

1,840 

85.8 

2 

8 

2 

56 

2 

6 

5. Broach and Surat . 

• 

* 405 

86.5 

1 

6 

5 

35 

13 

8 

6. East and West Khandesh 

1 1,270 

88.0 

1 

3 

7 

30 

14 

7" 

7, Poona, Nasik 

and 

1 








Ahmednagar . . 

■» • 

; 5,240 

86.0 

. 1 

2 

9 

'26' 

9 

0 

8. Sholanur City . . 


^ 287- 

91,4 

• 1 

1 

0 

,'27 

5 

8 

9. ShoIa}3ur and Satara . . 

434 

91.3 

1 

0 

3 

■ 24'' 

8 

6 

10- Bel gaum, Dharwar, 

Bij- 


. • 

I ■ 






•' ap u rand Kan a ra* . 

I 3,169 

90.7 

1 

1 ■ 

10 

0 

38' 

12 

5 

Presidency Proper 

• • 

1 46,089 

85,8 

i 

11 

4 

39 

3 10 


1 General Wage Census (Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 1935). Part I, Perennial 
Factories (First Repori)^ p. 94. 


The next industry enquired into was that of printing, which 
employed 8, 604* men in May 1934. The general average earnings 
were Rs. 1-6-2 per day and Rs. 34-5-6 per month, with the general 
percentage attendance figure of 91.9. 
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* 

GENERAL AVERAGE EARNINGS OF MEN IN* THE' PRINTING, 

.inbustry, bomb|.y presidency, may 1934 ^ ' 


Area 

Number of 
persons 
employed 

Average 
percent- 
age , 
atten# 
ance 

Average 

daily 

earniags 

Average ' 
...TOoathiy-. 
.earaiags, 

Bo.mbaV'Gltv . . . . . ' . 

6,084 

■'t 

91.9 

11s. a., ;p. ■ 

* 1 8 3 

; ■ . Rs. a. p. 

37 9 ' 2 ^ 

Bombay 'S'ubiirbaii, 'Tbana, 




Koiaba and Ratiiagiri, . 

583 

92.6 

1 0 6 

25 12 8 

i\.hm.edabad City . .. . . 
Broach and- Surat . . . . 

253 

88.0 

1 1 5 

1 25 13 '1,0 „ 

113 

92.5 

0 11- 4<g 

22 6' 7 

Poona, "Nasik, and Ahmed- 





nagar . . ... . 

1,871 

92.0 

i , 1 4 , 

,-27: O,"! 

Presidency Proper*^’ X 

8,604 

91.9 

1 1-6 :2 

1 34 5 6 


i General Wage Census (Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 1936). Part I, Perennial 
Factories (Second Report)^ p. 50. • ^ ' • 

No statistical enquiries have yet been macfe into wages in Jute 
mills. The information given below wa’fe submitted by the 
Indian Jute Mill Association to the Royal Sommission on Labour 
in 1929. At that time the single- and multiple-shift systems were 
in operation, and the figures therefore relate, in the case of single 
shifts, to a week of 60 hours, and, in the ease of multiple shifts, to 
weeks of four day^ (54 hours) and five days (60 hours) 
respectively:.;'..^ , ■ % 


AVERAGE WEEKLY- EARNINGS 'IN BENGAL JUTE' MILLS, 1929 ^ 


■ ^ 

Department 

Multiple sliift 

Single shift 

5 V- days = 

60 hours 
per week 

4-day week 

5-day week 

■';';.-';'Sack.ing- weaving ■ 
'■■'H-essla.-'ii-.AV.eaving'. , '' 
Sacking winding ^ 

Hessian winding . . . 

Sacking splnniiig . , ' 

Hessian spinning . . . ^ 

Batching . ■ ' 

Rs. a. p. 

8 2 9 

5 15 0 

4 9 

4 8 7 

9 6 i 

• 3 0 3 1 

Rs. a. p. 

9 3 0 

7 4 9 

5 13 

5 6 0 « 
3 4 9 

3 14 0 

3 9 9 

Rs. a. p. 

9 8^ 0 

8 4 6 

'-..■:'--:5':42- 'U';- 

'-.A- .- 4 


^ Report of the Royal Commission om Labour in Indian p. 199. 
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: : ' ; : No 'of^^ statistics are available for wages in other factory 
■ industries.' Some figures were supplied to the Royal Commission, 
but they only serve to give a rough in^Sication of wages in various 
■occupations. The monthly wages in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
for instance, varied from Rs.50 to Rs.70 in the case of masons, 
''from ,Rs.60 to^Rs.'75 in tfie case of carpenters and blacksmiths' and 
from. Rs.65 to Rs.80 in the. case of fitters and turners. The wage 
rates in the same' occupations ' were generally lower in Madras, ^ 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces, where the 
average monthly earnings of mascfns were given as about Rs.30, 
of carpenters about Rs. 35, and of blacksmith^, fitters and 
turners about Rs.40. Wages in the Central Provinces, Burma, 
the Punjab and Delhi stood be^een these two extremes and in 
the order named. ^ 

A large number of different indii^strial processes are carried 
on in seasonal factories, and wages vary considerably with the 
nature of the- occupation ; wages vary also under the influence 
of local conditions," a factor of importance in seasonal industries 
which are found all over the country and often in out-of-the-way 
peaces. Some idea .of the wage level in seasonal factories is 
afforded by information relating to cotton-ginning and pressing 
mills, which are the most ~ important of these factories. As 
reported to the Royal Commission, the wages of ordinary workers 
in ginning and pressing mills were 8 annas per day for men and 
6 annas per day for women in the Punjab, Rs.15 and Rs.lO a 
month for men and women respectively in the United Provinces, 
between 6 and 12 annas per day for men and between 4 and 
8 annas per day for women in the Bombay Presidency, and 
8 annas and 9 annas 6 pie for men and 5 annas 1 pie and 5 annas 
10 pie for women in Madras. Skilled workers, such as fitters, 
engineers and engine-drivers, were stated to receive much higher 
wages. ^ 

y " Mines 

All mines in British India are required by the regulations 
framed under the Indian Mines Act to, supply, for the month of 
December every year, the average daily wages of all classes of 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p, 199. 
^ Ibid., p. 200. . 
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workers. They are obtained by dividing the total 'ainonnt paid 
in wages for wwk done in the month by the aggregate daily 
attendance. The returns are published by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines in his Annual Report. 

The following table shows the. average daily earnings in the 
most iniportant branches of mining, i.e.'^coal, mica, iron, man- 
ganese, lead and salt. As previously, not^d, the largest number 
of' workers ill mines , are employed in the coalfields, which are 
located mostly in Jliaria and Raniganj ; the average earnings in 
Raniganj are practically the sa£ne as in Jliaria. 

As in the^ase of other industries, there has^ recently been a 

AVEBAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN INDIAN MINES, DECEMBER 1936 ^ 


Worker's 

Coalfields 

(Jharia) 

Mica mines 
(Bihar) 

Iron mines 
(Bihar) 

. 

Manganese 

(Central 

Provinces) 

Lead 

(Burma) 

Salt 

(Punjab) • 

' # " 


Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a! p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Fis. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Underground: 




* 



M,iners',^ . 

-A 7 6 

•- 6 0 

— ' ■ 

— 6*3 

2 10 

2 3 3* 

Loaders . . 

— 6 3 

— — — 

— • 

— ^ 

^ 

. — . ■ — ■ ^ 

Skilled 







workers . 

— 9 9 

— 6 9 

— * . 

— 

1 13 0 

— 15 3 

Unskilled 







workers , 

— 6 9 

— 4 6 


— 5 0 

1 9 6 

— 7 3 

Women . . 

— ,5 3 



— 



— 

— 7 3 

Open 







ivorkings ■ 




, 



Miners . . 

— 8 0' i 

— 5'-0 

— 5 0 

— 5 3 

— — ^ 


Loaders . . 

7 3.j 

— -1 

— 

— ; 


^ ^ 

Skilled i 







workers . 

: — 6 6 

_ , 4 9 1 

— 11 0 

— 12 0 

1 0 0 


. Unskilled 







workers . 

— 5 0 

— 4 0 

— 5 0 

— 36! 

1 0 3 

"" — ' 

Women . . 

4 9 

1 — ■ 3 3 

— 3 0 

- 

— ■ ,'9 3 

— , — - — 

Surface : 







Skilled 



I 




workers . 

— 9 3 

1 6, 9 

— 13 3 

-- 11 0 

'!■ 4 3' 


Unskilled 







workers . 

5 0 

--4 3 

1 - "4 9. 

■ ■ — 4 3 

: 12.9' 

,"'"'8".3\ 

Women . . 

— 4 3 

— 3 6 

1 — 3 0"- 

— 3 3 

v— 0 ". 

, — 




if*' J 


■■ i 



1 Annual Beport of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, p, 6. As the Royal 
Commission pointed out in its report (p. 202), the figures for aveihgc earnings in mines 
must be accepted with some rCKserve. There is no official check on these returns, and the 
basis of finding the average rates by the aggregJSSfe daily attendance is a complicated matter. 
Moreo\er, the payment in all coal mines "Wor coal-cutters and other underground workers is 
by the tub, which is often filled up jointly by carters and loaders. In the Punjab the system 
of payment is by gang, which makes it difficult to' ascertain individual earnings. 
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VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS 
IN THE JHARIA GOaIfIELDS ^ 


(Average daily earnings in December) 


^ Year ■■ 

Mners 

f 

Loaders 

Skilled 

workers 

Unskilled 

workers 

' Women ; , 


■ Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs, a. 

p. . , 

Rs. a. 

P-: 

. 1927 ■- 

14 '3 

— 10 

9 

— 11 

9 

— 9 

9.. 

— ■ 8' 

'9 , 

1930 

13 0 

10 

9 

# 12 

6 

9 

6 

8 

■6" 

1931 

11 6 

11 

6 

12 

0 

8 

6 

7 

6 

1932 

IK 9 

8 

6 

10 

9 

, 7 

«f0 

6 

6 

1933 

8 6 

. ■/' 

3 

10 

6 

7 

3 

5 

9 

1934 

8 0 

6 

9 

10 

6 

■ 7 

0 

5 

3 

•1935 

7 9 

6 

3 

.. 10 

3 

6 

9 


0 

1936 

7 6 

6 

3 

9 

9 

6 

9 

■'5 

3 ' ; 


f* 


1 Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, for the respec- 
years. • 

■y - 

' m ■ 

substanfial decline in e%mi 4 gs in ftiines. The variations in 
earnings of imdei^ronnd workers in the Jharia coalfields are 
sTiown in the table ^bove. It will be seen4liat, as^'compared with 
1927, earnings in 19^ had decreased by about one-half in the 
case of miners and by about one-third in the case of loaders. 
More or less similar decreases have taken place in the case of 
skilled labourers, unskilled workers and women. 

■- ■ f . ' ' 

Railways 

On the basis of information supplied to it, the Royal Goiii“ 
mission on Labour made an analysis of the number and monthly 
cost of all subordinate staff, including permdlient and temporary 
workers, employed on the principal railways in September 1929. 
The following table is based on the table given in the Commis- 
sion’s report. The figures given in the column “ total cost ” 
include wages, overtime and other allowances, but exclude trav- 
elling or similar allowances not in the nature of extra pay, bonus 
contributionii to the provident funds and gratuities. It will be 
noted- that the average monthly '^earnings w’ere Rs.lS for about 
one-third of the railway servants included, Rs.40 for about one- 
fifth, and Rs.44^for a little over one-third, or an average of Rs.35 
for all the subordinate staff: 
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EARNINGS' OF SUBORBINATE RAILWAY SERVANTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1929 ^ 


Department 

Numbers 

employed 

Per cent, 
of total 

Total 

cost 

^(RS.) 

Per cent, 
of total , 

Average , 
monthly 
cost' per 
, worker 

■',(Rs.):v ■; 

' L ' 'Engineering, i.e. . 
..permanent' way,. etc. 

244,310 

33 

» 

4,431,940 

'll- ' ^ 

'.18 

,11. Transportation ^ 
and. commercial . . 

264,215 

35 

11,657,949 

44.5, 

' 44 

III. Mechanical work- 
shops and electrical 
and signal •depart- 
ment . . . . . . 

144,730 

• 

20 

u 

5,935,954 

, ■ 22.5 " 

41 

IV. Stores, medical, 
accounts, etc . . . 

1 50,273 

^"7 

1,653,251 

6 

33 

V. Office staff ^ . , 

i 38,209 


2,662,271 

10 

70 

Total . . 

’hi,m 

100 

26,341,365 

too 

1 ' 35 


i Adapted from a table in the Upport of the* Royal Commission pn Labour in India, f. 14$. 
s Transportation includes train, locomotive-running and relative staff in yar<^ and loco- 
motive sheds, and commercial includes staff at statjpns and goods sheds. 

3 At head and divisional or district offices only, excluding \vo|kshopss> 

^ n » .. , • ■ 

The average earnings shown in lihe above table represent a 
considerable increase over pre-war warnings. Formerly, wages 
were fixed in accordance wdth the rates prevailing in other indus- 
tries, but in recent years they have been revised to allow for 
changes in the cost of Jiving and improved standards a£ comfort. 
War allowances w^ere giwn on various railways from 1917 on- 
w^ards and increased from time to time unti? they w^ere merged 
in the general revision of the scale of pay carried oilt betw^een the 
years 1920 and 1922. The following table shows the result in 
1920 of the general revision of the 1914 rates of wages in the case 
of six railw’ays (indicated by the letters A ^ B, G, D, E, F) operat- 
ing in different parts of the country. The hi^er increases affected 
the low^er-paid staff, being 70 per cent, and 73 per cent, in the 
case of those receiving Rs.lO and Rs,15 a month respectively 
in:.1914. . 

According to the estimate of the Raiiw’^ay Board, the rise in 
the average wages of railw^ay se^'vants, excluding supervisory and 
clerical staff, amounted to l24 per cent, in 1928-1929 as compared 
with 1913-1914, after taking into account the rise of 26 per cent, 
in the number of workers employed. On the basis of its own 
analysis of the figures, the S.oyal Commission on Labour con- 
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WAGES ON INDIAN RAILWAYS IN 1914 AND 1920 ^ 


JL 


Pro-war montlily 
rates of 

Percentage increase 

in 1920 on railw-ays witii headqiiartei^s in : ■ 


i 





pay (1914) 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Btmg-al 

Madras 

(Rs.) 

A 

.. ® 

C 

D 

E 


10 

70 " 

70 

55 

60 

50 

35' 

15 

73 

73 

53 

53 

67 ■ 

■'47 

20 

65 

65 

dO 

50 

55 

40 .■^' 

25 

52 

52 

52 

52 

44 

48'' 

30 

"50 

50 

50 

50 

"37 

40 

85 

51 

51 

51 

5i 

37 

34 

40 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

37 


1 Report o/ the Royal Commission on Labour in P- 148. 


o . 

cliKjed that the rise in the cost staff in 1928-1929 over 1913-1914 
was 117 per cent. ; this estimate, however, included superior as 
well as subordinate staff, and also bonus contributions to the pro- 
vident fund and gratuities, which w’^ere not included in the figures 
for 1913-1914. " , " 

In spite of increases in-w^age rates and earnings, however, 
the information of the Royal Commission showed that 54 per cent, 
of the workers employed on the tw^elve principal railways were 
in receiptof less than Rs.20 per month oiuSl March 1930. - The 
Commission therefore recommended "that the improvement of 
wage standards of low-paid workers should continue to receive 
careful consideration from the Railway Board and the adminis- 
trations concerned. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the possibi- 
lity of a minimum wage for the lowest or unskilled class of labour, 
comprising gangmen, porters, watermen, s\veepers, cleaners, 
gatemen, etc., was considered in 1929, and a provisional scheme 
was^irepared in 1930. Under this scheme the total annual wages 
bill of the low^er-paid workers w^as increased by Rs. 460, 000 on the 
E.B. Railw^ay, Rs. 500, 000 ?)ii the GJ.P. Railw’^ay, Rs. 400, 000 on 
the MS.M. Railway, Rs. 1,320,000 on the E.I. Railway, and 
Rs. 118,000 on the A.B. Railway. Other increases granted by tw^o 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on, Labour in Indkiy pp. 148-150. 
^ Ibid., p. 150. 
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railways with effect from 1 September 1930 added a sum of about 
, Es.800,000 to the wages bill. Owing to the serious decline in 
railway earnings as a result of the economic depression and to the 
fall in prices of commodities, the Railway Board did not sanction 
further revision and increment of wages in 19314932, except in 
the case of the Electrical Department of the East Indian Railway. ^ 

Since 19304931 the wages policy of ^the Railway Board has 
been one of economy . In pursuance of this policy the following 
measures were taken in 1931 : (1) review of special pay with a 
view to reduction or abolitioh ; (2) reduction of allowances 

granted to meanbers of the staff when tempora»rily performing 
work of a superior grade; (3) reduction by 12 i per cent, of 
all compensatory allow^ances to Jooth superior and subordinate 
staff in centres like Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon ; and (4) 
abolition of relieving ullcvwances granted to staff posted for 
relieving duty at stations. ® m 

In addition, emergency reductions of wages ’’and salaries 
were made under the Railway and Posts and Telegraph* (Emer- 
gency Deductions from Salaries) Rules, 1931.# Th^se reductions 
affected the pa>^ and aljowances in the natuM of pay, of all rai^ 
way servants ; the scales of reductibn w^^re half an anna per 
rupee for monthly wages of Rs.30 and below, 1 anna per rupee 
for monthly wages of above Rs.30 and up to Rs. 83-5-4, and 10 per 
cent, for monthly salaries above the Iasi figure. Thse emer- 
gency reductions were^pplied from January 1932 untii 31 March 
1933. In 1932-1933 it waS decided that an emergency reduction 
in pay not exceeding 5 per cent, should apply during 1933-1934 
in respect of all Government servants, including tho*se of the Rail- 
way Deparlment. 

Docks • 

As regards dock labourers, the Royal Commission on Labour 
reported that the daily w^ages in Bombay w^ere said to vary from 


’ Compiled from Report by the Railway Board on JnSian Railways^ 
19294930, VoL I, p. 62 ; 1930-1931,^^01. I, pp. 60-61, 

- Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways^ 1931-1932, Vol. I, 
pp... 56-57."' ■ 

3 Ibid., 1931-1932, Vol. h p. 63. 

Compiled from Report by the RWXway Board on Indian Railways, 
1931-1932, VoL I, pp. 63-64. 

^ Ibid., 1932-1933, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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14 annas to Rs. 1-8-0, while in Karachi a firm of stevedores 
/ reported that the daily rate was Rs. 1-2-0 for men and 13 annas for 
women. Daily earnings.were highest in Rangoon.' As a result 
of a recent strike the daily rate had been' raised from Rs.1-8-0 to 
Rs. 1-12-0, hut this increase was followed by "a rednction in 
employment «among Indian' dock labourers, who till then were 
exclusively employed m loading and unloading ships in ' Rangoon. 
‘/ Most of them now 'find it impossible to secure employment for 
more than half the number of days in the month. ” The average 
monthly earnings of a dock labourer were estimated to be about 
Rs.20 in Calcutta and, for men employed by the Port Trust, about 
Rs.32, including payment for overtime, in Bombay. ^ The Bom- 
bay estimate did not, however, rapply to the majority of the men 
employed in the docks. 

Unskilled Labourers 

The earnings of unskilled labourers who were employed 
regularly on manual work in factories and other undertakings 
^^ere reported by tire Royal Commission to be rarely above Rs.l5 
a month in the majority of \h.e provinces ; most labourers earned 
less and sometimes not morb than Rs.lO. The average earnings 
in the Punjab and Delhi, however, were above Rs.l5, and were 
nearer Rs.20 in the Bombay Presidency and Rs.25 in Burma. A 
large nurfiber of labourers are employed on daily rates either 
casually or for limited spells in various occupations. The wages 
paid to this class of workers are largely influenced by, although 
they are higher than, the prevailing rates of wages for agricul- 
tural workers in the neighbourhood, and those vary from pro- 
vince to province and even from district tcP district. The rates 
were said to be about 12 annas per day for men in Burma and 
Bombay Presidency but lower in Delhi and the Punjab. They 
were about 8 annas for men, 6 annas for women, and 4 annas for 
children, in Beiigal, Bihar and Orissa and some parts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, but lower in Madras, the United Provinces and 
other parts ef the Centra! Provinces. ^ 


^ Report of the Royal Commmion on Labour in India, pp. 2D2-203. 
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— Wage tcYels in Different Provinces; 

In the absence of statistics which would ' make possible a 
reasonably accurate comparison of wages in different provinces, 
the. Royal Com, mission used .certain figures relating to. cases under' 
the lf¥orkmen'’s' Compensation Act. These statistics relate mostly 
to fatal and serioiis*accidents during the years from ,1925 to "1929, 
a period when wage levels were fairly steady ; they show the num- 
ber of persons in different wgige classes to whom compensation 
was awarded in cases which came before the Commissioners. 
The Royal Commission emphasised the fact that thS figures, for 
various reasons, could only be regarded as having an indicative 
value ; they were borne out by other evidence as regards the 
position of the variotm ^provinces in the matter of wage levels ; 
they were much less reliable as an indication of the actual wa^e 
levels in each province. It will be seen that wages were lowest in 
Madras, the Central Provinces and the UnitM Province, es ; the 
provinces to the east of this grou|>, n'^mely, ^Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, had a higher level, and also those to t|ie west, namely, tl^e 
Punjab and Bombay ; the level was highest in Burma, which 
was closely followed by Bombay. 

WAGE LEVELS IN DIFFERENT PBOVIM^ES, 1925-1929 ^ 


% » 




Percentage of cases earning monthly wages of : 


Province 

than 
Rs. 13 

Not less 
than 
Rs. 13 
but less 
than 
'BS. '17-8 

Not less 
than 

Rs. 17-8 
but less 
than 

Rs. 22-a 

Not less 
than 

Rs. 22-8 
but less 
than 
''.Rs.'27-8 

Not less 
than 

Rs. 27-8 
but less 
than 

Rs. 32-8 

No.t less 
than 

Rs. 32-8 

Total 
number 
of cases 
<1925- 
1929) 

United 

P'ro'Vinces , 

26 

' 27 ■ ' 

15 

9 

* ' 

7 

16 

304 

Madras . . 

,.'22,',' 

. 25 . 

19 

15 

4 , 

"■ . 15 . . 

110 

Central 

Provinces 


','■■.''38;":' .; 

17 

8 

,;i' 


209 

Bihar and 
Orissa. . 

! 21 


21 

» . 

12 

■'■ '': 8 

%14 

'"17 

Beng-ai . . 

13 

18 

,. ■ m '■ ' 

15 

10 

';■:■■': 26 -,:',■■ 

873 

Punjab . . 

10 

^■.■„', 

36 

10 

7 

21 

324 

Bombay . . 

3 

10 

19 

'^'23 

„■ ■' ■.13^:.: :..l 

32 

1,273 

Burma , . 


!,■ ■".■:6 


16 

,'■ ■: 

43 

186 




. «fi 






w 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Luhonr in India, p. 204f. 
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6. — Standardisation 

■ f. 

Mention has several times been made above of the disparities 
in wagC' levels, not only in different industries and localities but: 
often also in the same iirdnstry and in the same locality, as shown 
for example by the Bombay Wage Census, 

The question of adapting standard scales of wages for similar 
classes of work: in the cotton-mill industry in Bombay was, con-' 
sidered' by the Bombay' Industrial Dispute Committee in 1:922 and 
again by the Textile Tariff Board in 1927. The latter recom- 
mended to the Bbmbay Mill Owners’ Association the adoption of 
a system of standardised wages for the same classes of work as 
between mill and mill. In ordel* to give effect to this recommen- 
dation, the Association evolved a standardisation scheme, which 
was subsequently examined in detfil the Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee of 1928-1929. The scheme was proposed to 
be iiitroduced in 1929, but no farther action has yet been taken 

. if • ^ ■ 

in this direction,^ r • 

Differences in Wge rates are even more marked in the Jute- 
mill industry, in spite of the fact that it is •concentrated in a com- 
paratively small area,! and is subject to little variation in the 
classes of goods manufactured. Even mills under the same 
managing agents and located next to one another have different 
rates of wages for the kind of work. The evidence of the 
Bengal Government before the Royal^ Commission on Labour 
stated that ‘‘ perhs^ps in no industry in the world, situated 
in such a circumscribed area, is the wage position more 
inchoate. ” ^ 

As regards railways, several lines have ^standardised wages 
for all grades of servants in each area with minimum and maxi- 
mum pay for each ckss of employment. Owing to the different 
conditions existing in various parts of the country, any scheme of 
standardisation for the whole railway system has not been 
regarded as practicable, but the Royal Commission considered 
that action should, where ppssible, be taken to remove disparities 
in wages and service conditions at the termini of different rail- 
ways and in workshops in the same locality. ® 


^ Report of Ahe Royal Commisskin on Labour in India^ pp. 214-215. 

Ibid., pp. 215-216. 

® Ibid., p. 151. 
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Standardisation has been carried to gleatest lengths' by the 
tea industry by means, of the wage agreements already mentioned 
and which are designed tm prevent one employer from paying 
substantially higher wages than his neighbour.^ 

The Royal Commission on Labour made a number of recom-. 
mendaiions for the extension of common ' standards of payment. 
In addition to' the recommendation already mentioned in regard 
to railways, the Commission recommended that the railways 
should take steps to fix standard rates for similar classes and 
grades of labour, subject only to variation in districts where there 
were material differences in economic conditions. For Bombay 
cotton mills it recommended that every effort shnuM be made to 
put into operation a policy of standardised wages. In the jute 
mills in Bengal it suggested that steps should be taken to investi- 
gate the possibility of standardisation of wages, both for time and 
piece workers, and that representatives of *5ona-/id!e trade unions 
should be associated with the investigation. ^ ^ 

7. — Absenteeism , 

iililiougli the term “ absenteeism ” is used in India to cover 
absence from many causes, and the Royal Commission on Labour 
found, in the case of factories, that there are few managers who 
can say precisely which workers are away because they are idling, 
which are kept aw ay by sickness, and which have gope on holi- 
day meaning to return ® there is ample evidence that casual 
absence from work is a factor which has a considerable influeixje 
on the level of actual earnings in Indian industries’! 

In the Assam tea-garden industry, the average loss of wages 
owing to absenteeiim is probably about 25 per cent, a month. ^ 
Similar loss is sustained by workers in other industries. In 
August 192f3, for instance, for which exact data are available, the 
loss of earnings through absenteeism in Bombay cotton mills 
amounted to about 10 per cent, in thexase of men, about 17 per 
cent, in the case of women and over 13 per cent, in the case of 
young persons and children. ^ The difference between the actual 

" ' ^ 

^ Beport of the Royal ComTnission on Labour in India, pp. 38o-3?6. 

“ Ibid., pp. lol, 2i5-216. 

^ Ibid., p. 26. , 

^ Assam Labour Enquiry^ Commitim Beport, 1921-1922^ pp, 32-33, 

^ Beport on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry (August 1923), Bombay, 1925, pp. 11 and 12. 
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monthly earnings of workers in various departments of Bombay 
cotton mills in December 1933 and the possible earnings, on full- 
time working is shown in the following table : 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF COTTON-MILL WORKERS 
IN BOMBAY CITY IN DECEMBER 1933 ' ^ ■ 


Occupation 

Number 
of workers 
in the 
occupatiCKi 

Average 
number 
of days 
worked 

Average 
moil f hi y 
earnings 

Average 
monthly ' ^ 
earnings i 
of fuil“thue 
workers 




r 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Drawing tenters (men, piece) 

1,303 

23.3 

27 2 4 

30 1 5 7 

,, „ (men, time) 

3^6 

23.6 

28 4 0 

32 15 2 

Slubbing tenters (men, piece) 

631 

23.0 

28 7 2 

33 7 9 

Inter-tenters „ ,, 

1,077 

22.8- 

27 4 6 

32 0 3 

Roving frame tenters 





(one man per frame) . . 

Siders (single side) 

1,580 

22.6 

25 13 ■ 7 

29 13 2 

(nien and women):- . . . 

Siders (double side) 

1 7,8S3 

22.9 

21 3 3 

24 11 0 

(men and women) „ » . 
Tarawallas (men ana women) 

i;088 

23.0 

29 13 6 

38 0 10 

2,340 

23.1 

19 1 0 

21 0 3 

Doffers (men and women) . 

6,625 

1 23.7 

16* 1 10 

18 0 9 

Weavers (one loom) , . . 

r . 742 

■ 22.i 

I 36 7 9 

46 0 3 

Weavers (two looms) V L , 

17,408 

24.6 

: 38 1 1 

41 6 11 

Weavers (four looms). . , 

1,453 

25.7 

69 4 4 

74 6 11 

Grey winders (women) . . 

4,565 

24.2 

16 5 8 

18 6 2 

Colour winders (women). , 
Grey and colour winders 

2,577 

21^7 

18 0 10 

25 13 8 

(women), ...... 

7,142 

23.1 

16 14 7 

20 2 9 

Reelers (women) .... 

5,294 

23.2^ 

.r 

15 14 7 

17 11 4 


Compiled from and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, 1934, 

pp. 149-154. ^ 


8. — Bonuses and Concessions 


The income of Indian workers cannot be completely measured 
by their cash earnings, for wages in India are frequently supple- 
mented by various forms of bonuses and concessions. The dis- 
tinction between “ bonuses ” and “ concessions ” is that the 
former are usually payments for some special or additional ser- 
vice, while the latter are in reality forms of indirect payment. 

The bonus system has been long known in Indian factories, ^ 
the objects usually being to secure regularity of attendance and 




^ Great BarrAis r Parliamentary Pefpers, 1890-1891, Vol. LIX, H. of 
C., 86, p. 88. 
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to' encourage good work or work of a special quality;. ;Iii:some 
cases' both, good attendance and' good work are requisite to secure 
the bonus. ^ In the Bombay Presidency the bonus system is' 
found in a number of industries and may be said to be almost 
general in the textile mills'of Bombay and Ahmedabad. ® Accord- 
ing to the enquiries made by the Bomba^’’ Labour Office in 1926- 
1927 in 144 cotton mills, over three-fourths paid bonuses for 
regular attendance, and over one-half paid bonuses for work 
better than specified standards. In Ahmedabad bonuses were 
paid more frequently than in Bombay both for regular attendance 
and for work superior to specified standards. About 120 ginning 
and pressing factories paid bonuses to their worfers, and the 
bonus system was also found in some Government and local fund 
factories. In most eases the bonus paid took the form of an 
annual payment which ^as dependent on profits, and varied from 
a gift of clothes to the equivalent of a fortnight's or a month's 
pay-' 

Bonuses are not payable to all classes of wbrkers in the cotton 
industry. The weavers in Bombay cotton mills, far instance, are 
not covered b> bonus schemes, and no bonus is given in suqh 
departments as mixing, blowing, oarding, drawing, warping, 
doubling, sizing, calendering, cloth-folding and maintenance in 
Sholapur. In 1926 the proportion of workers who received 
bonuses, as compared with the total number of workers employed, 
amounted to rather n\ore than one-third in Bombay Qity, a little 
over one-half in Sholapiir, and about three-fourths in Ahmed- 
abad. ^ ^ » 

Cost-of-living bonuses became common during and after the 
war ; in some cases they are still paid, while in others they have 
been consolidated with the ordinary wages, ® 

The bonus system is appareiltly not utilised in mining indus- 
tries. The practice in some collieries of paying a “ bonus " to the 


^ Report on an Enquiry into Wages and^Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry, 1926, Government of Bombay, 1930, p. 61. ® 

® Royal Commission on Lauouh in India : Memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, p. 165. * 

® Ibid., pp. 165-167 ; Report of an Enquiry into Deductiktns from Wages 
or Payments in respect of Firi^es, Government of Bombay, 1928, p. ^9. 

^ Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry, 1926, Government of Bombay, 1930, pp. 61-65. The actual per- 
centages were respectively 37, 52 and 73. 

® Prices and Wages in Indi(^ 1923, pp. 209 and 214 Annual Report 
on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and Assam, 1925, 
p. IV and Ap|)endix 5. 
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supervisory staff for surplus coal if the aggregate^output exceeds 
dhe standard tub load multiplied ,by the number of tubs, filled 
really has the effect of depriving thi' miners of a part of their 
legitimate earnings. ^ 

Bonuses for ’regular work' are paid on the plantations in the 
south, e.g. the Nilgiris dnd Coorg. 'In Assam the term bonus ’' 
was formerly employed^ to designate the advances of wages :niade 
to labourers covered by the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act' of 
1859. , Although ' penal sanction contracts have been abolished, 
the bonus (commonly Rs.l2 for man and Rs.8 for a woman) 
continues to be paid and, in 1929, was still i;efeiTed to as 
‘‘ girmit ” of agreement money. The Royal Comniissioii was 
told that as the workers had been accustomed to this lump- 
sum payment its discontinuance would cause discontent. The 
Commission, however, indicated that i|.s ' continuance was due 
to the persistence of “ the old faith in restraint ” among 
planters. “The planter, to his own prejudice, has deliberately 
allowed the old ideas of the penal Aioniract to linger in the 
minds of his workep. ” Oli mdny gardens the thumb-impression 
-vyas taken when the bonus was paid, although this was hot 
done when the worker received his wages. “In theory, the 
object of the thumb-impression is to bind the labourer by a 
civil agreement, but as he is not likely to appreciate the dif- 
ference between this and a penal contract, the practical result 
is that he believes himself stilT bound by penal contracl. In 
a number of instances the bonus is net in fact claimed, which' 
shows that it contiiTQes to be regarded as a gift fatal to the liberty 
of its recipient. ” “ 

The practice of granting “ concessions (or “ gratuities ” 
as they are called in some instances) is very widespread in India. 
Concessions take many different forms : land for cultivation on 
plantations, free or cheap housing, grain and other necessaries at 
wholesale or reduced prices, free fuel, medicines, etc. Mention 
may also be made of the custom of allowing miners a certain 
quantity of coal for domestic purposes, a quantity which has been 
estimated to be as high as per cent, of the total output. Rail- 


^ Report of the .Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 23 
- Ibid., pp. 376 and 401. 

® Annual Re^^ort on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Burma, 
1924, p. 3. ' ' , ■ . ' ■ ' , ^ 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1924, p. 8. 
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.way workers recelYe free quarters, uniform^ and clothing, wliieii 
/ are mainly dictated l3y' service requirements, and free passes, free 
medical attendance, educatiftnaland other concessions, as well as 
the, bonus additions, to provident funds, etc., already mentioned. ^ 

The place of concessions in the remuneration of workers is 
largest in the plantation industry. In ,kssam these concessions 
formed part of, the legal requirements for the protection of, the'' 
workers II iider the Contract system, and tile abolition of contracts 
led only to slight modifications of the existing practices in this 
respect. The most usual concessions are free housing, medical 
facilities, firewood, grant of advances without interest, free graz- 
ing for cattle, land for cultivation either free or atiuneconomic 
rents, and maternity benefits. ^ In some gardens monetary con- 
cessions are also given to children and to workers unable to work 
through sickness.® ^ 

The Royal Commission^ found that the workers attached great 
importance to the grant of land for cultivation. ‘‘ The gardeTs 
worker is essentially an agTicullurist, and his^desire for^the®pos- 
session of a holding which he camcuhivate with the help of the 
members of his^ family is great. This ambition for private land, 
if fully satisfied, woul3 remove all desire for garden work, and 
in the allotment of garden land for private 'cultivation the planter 
has, therefore, to study his own interests as well as those of the 
worker. Hence the worker who desires and is able to set up as 
an independent cultivator has to move to Government land outside 
the garden, and private cultivation within the garden is confined 
to those families which can provide labour the garden. ” Jn 
1929 the amount of land held by garden w^orkers as^ tenants of the 
garden proprietors was nearly 150,000 acres ; in 1935-1936 it 
was 151,131 acres. 

In the matter of concessions, 4he policy pursued in the Dooars 
and the Terai is similar to that of x\.ssam. ki the Darjeeling dis- 
trict the workers receive free housing and, on most gardens, plots 
of garden land, free of rent, for private cultivation. The system 
of granting concessions exists also in the plantations the 
south : free housing, medical facilities, free firewood and, in 


^ Report of the Royal CommUsion on Labour in India, pp. 146-147. 

2 Ibid,, p, 384. 

^ Ibid., p. 384; Annual Report on the Working of me Tea Districts 
Emigi'ant Labour Act (XXII of 1032), 1935-1936, Statement IX. 
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some cases, maternity benefits are provided by tbe employer, 
AltliGUgli land lor private cultivation is not available to the same 
extent as in Assam, as the worker's return to their villages 
annually, small plots are allotted for vegetable crops for private 
consumption. ^ 



^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp, 399-401. 


CHAPTER IX ^ 
STANDARD OF LIYING 


The information on earnings given in the preceding chapter 
affords no guidance as to the real Wages of Indian workers, and in 
the absence of systema|ic compilation of wage statistics and cost- 
of-living index nnmbers'^ncPestimates of re^l wages are possible.. 
Nevertheless, there is now available a certain amount of useful 
information about the standard? of living of Indian workers, 
though this information is largely confiped to the results of family 
budget enquiries made by the Bombay Labdur dffice and the 
Burma Labour ^statistics Bureau. "" ^ 

The enquiries of the Bombay Labour Office into workers' 
budgets were the following : (1) ah enquiry into 3,076 budgets,, 
comprising 2,473 family budgets and 603 single persons’ budgets, 
of which about half related to factory workers, during the period 
May 1921 to April 1922**^ ^ enquiry into 902 family budgets 

of cotton-mill workers in Sholapur for the pei'iod May to Decem- 
ber 1925 ^ ; and (3) an enquiry into 872 family bjudgets of cot- 
ton-mill and manual workers in Ahmedabad for the period 
February to Align st^l926. ® 

An enquiry into workers' budgets in Rangoon was made by 
the Burma Labour Statistics Bureau during 1926 and 1927. It 
covered 3,317 budgets of Indian workers and 992 budgets of Bur- 
mese workers, including both skilled and unskilled factory wor- 
kers, transport workers, casual workers'and independent artisans. 
Indian workers in Burma are mostly immigrants who, although 


Beport on an Enquiry inio Working-Class Budgets in Bombay'. Bom- 
bay, GoYernmeTit Central Press, 1923, p. 1. 

- Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton-Mill Workers- 
in Sholapur City. Bombay, Government Geiitral Press, 19J8, pp- 1-3. 

Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Family Budgets in Ahmed- 
abad. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1928, pp. 1-2. 
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married in most cases, leave, their wives and children in India ; 
the Indian budgets therefore were those of single men except in 
296 cases ■; the Burmese budgets related to families. ^ 

Enquiries into , the standard of living of industrial workers , 
were also undertaken by various Local Governments for the Royal 
Commission on Labour in 1930. ^ The periods covered by these 
enquiries were short, they were generally limited to workers , 
whose incomes did not exceed Rs.50 a montli, and children 
were taken to be persons under 15 years of age, whereas the Bom- ■ 
bay and Burma enquiries had taken 14 years as the age limit. 
Nevertheless, these enquiries afford valuable information on the 
standard of di ving of industrial workers in parts of the country 
not covered by the other investigations. 

The results of these various enquiries are not strictly com- 
parable. Some of them were made as^ long ago as 1921-1922, 
when prices were mueh higher than in subsequent years. This 
objection is, however, offset to some extent by the fact that falling 
prices were followed by wage cuts apd that there were scarcely 
any appreciable changes in the standard of living of the 'working 
classes until 1929-193U, when the industrial degression affected 
the income and expenditure of all classes. Another difficulty 
arises from the restriction of the enquiries in 1930 to the family 
budgets of the lower income-classes, but as the lower income- 
classes form by far the majority of industrial workers in India, 
their average income and expenditure are fairly representative 
of those of the workers generally. Use^will therefore he made of 
information obtainGd by all these investigations in this chapter, 
which will deal with the size of the family in India, family 
income and expenditure, the budgets of single persons, the struc- 
ture of budgets, the extent of indebtedness, and the changes in the 
cost of living. 

1. — Size of the Family 

In examining family budgets, it is first of ail necessary to 
know^ the size of the familjx i.e. the number of members, includ- 


^ J. J. Bknmson, I.G.S. : Report on an Enquiry into the Standard and 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon, Labour Statistics Bureau, 
Burma, Rangoon, Printing and Stationery, 1928, pp. 5 and 144. 

® Royal Co*€missxo3n on Labour’^in India : Evidence, VoL XI, Supple- 
mentary, 1931 ; Labour Gazette, Januai^ 1931, pp. 473-493. The period 
coverd by the enquiries was generally from July to September 1930. 
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ing both. '.wage earners and dependants',. .w£lo are covered by the 
budgets. The question is complicated in India'' because of the 
fact, already mentioned in Clhapter I,, that the “ family ’’ often' 
includes, in addition to the natural family of liusband, wife and 
unmarried children, the larger family of closely related persons. 


f 

AVERAGE SIZE OF WORKING-GLASS FAMILIES |N BIlfFERENT CENTRES 

IN INDIA ^ . 


Locality and in-dnstry 

Number 

of 

families 

Persons ^ living: in the 1 

imily 

Dependants 
living away 
from the 
family 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Child- 

ren 

Total 









Bombay (192M922), all 








industries 

2,473 

1,10 

1-10 

2.00 

4.20 

0.60 

4.80 

Sbolapur (1925), textile. 
Ahmedabad (1926), tex- 


1.60 

1.54 

1.43 

4.57 

O.li 

4.68 

tile and manual. . . 

Rangoon (1926-1927) ® all 

872 

1.36 

1.21 

1.30 

3.87 

0.13 

4.00’ 

industries (Burmese). 
Bombay (1930), ^ tex- 

9R2 


• 

— . 

3.71 

—.•ft 

3.71 

tile . . . . . . . 

85 

1.35 

1.25 

0.98 * 

3.58-'^ 

1.88 

5.46 

Madras,, textile. A • - • 

Madras, printing and 

79 

% 

1.86 

1.73 

2.2% 

5.82 

0.06 

5,88'< 

book-binding. . . . 

50 

1.66 

1.60 

1.66 

GO 

0.04 

4.96 

Coimbatore, textile . . 

96 

1.36 

1.48 

2.05 

0.25 

5.14 

Gawnpore, textile, engi- 
neering and leather 








works . .. , . . 

Lucknow, E.L railway 

729 

1.30 

0.90 

1.20 

t 

3.40 

1.08 

4,48 

workshops 

Gorakhpur, B. and N.W. 

137 

m 

1.15 

0.91 1 

1.42 

3.48 

1!16 

4.64 

railway workshops. . 

161 

1.06 

0.48 

0.63.^ 

2.17 

2.79 

: 4.95 

Nagpur, textile and 






' 


others 

102 

1.41 

1.41 

1.72 

4.54 

* 0.17 

4.71 

Jubbuipore, textile and 1 



[ 




3.57 

potteries : 

67 

1.13 

1.10 

1.34 

3.57 

— 

United Provinces, rMI- i 








ways ^ 1 

253 

‘ .1.2a 

1.30 

1.75 

4.33 

0.91 

5.24 

Bihar and Orissa, rail- 
ways 

213 

1.23 

1.43 

2.i§ 

p4 

0.69 

5.53 

Bengal, railways ^ 

156 

1.16 

1.11 

1.51 

3.78 

1.53 

5.31 

South Indian railways. ® 

283 

1.36 

1.73 

■ ■» 

2.69 

5.78 

I .m 


5.78 




^ Compiled from reports on respective enquiries referred to above. 

2 The Bombay (1921-1.922), Sholapur, Ahmedabad, and Rangoon enquiries counted persons 
under 1.4 years of age as children ; in the other cases persons under 15 years uof age are shown 
.as children. ^ . I 

^ Corapiele figures arc not availabk. 

Ail the subsequent enquiries relate to 1930. 

Centres selected tor this enquiry were Gawnpore, Lucknow, Horadabad, Bareilly, Benares 
and Monghal Serai. 

® Selected centres for Ibis enquiry were Jatnalpur, Gaya, Sasaram, Patna, Diaapore and 
.Jhajha. , ' t 

? This enquiry was made at Howrah, lillooah, Bandel Junction, Burdwan, Rampur Hat, 
Asansoi and AsGimganJ. ■ I 

s This enquiry relates to Madras, Tanjore, Madura, Erode, Calicut and 14 other towns. 
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often including unmarried sisters, married daughters and niar- 
. ried sons and their wives. Someddea of the extent of the Joint 
^ family system may be had .from thd enquiries in Sliolapur and 
■ Cawnpore, where 56.21 per cent, and 55.80 per cent. ■ of the 
families respectively were found to be joint families. 

The average size of the working-class family in different 
centres is shown abore. It is seen that the size varieS' from 
3.57 persons per family in textile mills and pottery works in 
Jubbulpore to 5.88 persons per family in the textile niills in 
Madras. The small size of the families in Jubbulpore and Ran- 
goon (Burimese* families) may, however, be more" apparent than 
real, as in both cases the number of persons living away from the 
family is not known. The number of absentee dependants is in 
fact an important feature of the Indian family ; the table shows 
that it varies from 0.64 persons per family among printers and 
book-bindersi in Madras to 2.79 persons among workers in the 
railway workshops in Gorakhpur. Tl|e small number of absentee 
dependants among Madras workers is probably due to the fact 
that the workers have mostly settled down in i^adras and have 
few relatives in the yillag'es ; incidentally, it may be pointed 
out that this is an example o! the growth in India of an industrial 
working class completely detached from the land, to which 
I'eference was made in Chapter II . By far the largest number 
of industrial workers, however, have family relations in the 
village, as indieatejcl by the percentages of absentee dependants. 

The aboye table also shows the composition of the family as 
far as it could be ascertained ; but the age and sex of absentee 
dependants is often not ascertainable, so that the exact number of 
men, women and children in the family is not given. Of the per- 
sons living in the Tarnily, the proportion of men varies from 
1.06 to 1.86, of women from 0.48 to 1.73, and of children from 
0.63 to 2.69. While there are families without children or with 
only one child, the predominant type of family is made up of one 
man, one woman and two or more children in most centres. ^ 
Of the 378 natural families in Shplapur, for instance, 24 per cent, 
were childless, 27 per cent, had oiie child, 25 per cent, two 


' ^ Royal Commission on bA^OTmuN India : Emdenre, VoL XI ' '(Snppla- 
mentary), p. 206. 
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cMldren, 12 per cent, three .children, and Ihe xemainder fouT Gr 
more children. . 

' As regards, the proporion of earners and dependantSy the 
enquiries showed that out of every 100 families with resident 
members, the proportion of ea/ners and dependants was, respec- 
tively 154 and 266 in Bombay., 196 and ^1 in Sholapur, 166 and 
221 in; Ahmedabad, 154 and 217 in Rangoon, and 126 and, 214 in 
Cawnpore, the percentage of earners being respectively .37, 43,,' 
43, 42 and 37, as indicated by the analysis of the families in the 
table *belom^ It will also be seen that the proportions of earners 
vary by age, sfx and locality. In every 100 famijiies the number 
of men earners varied from 104 to 149, of women ealmers from 5 
to 44, and of child earners from 2^to 8. The proportion of women 
earners is thus small and that of child earners negligible. 

PROPORTIONS OF EARNERS AND DEPENDANTS IN THE FAMILY ^ , 




Centre 

% 

» 

Average 
number 
resident 
in the 
* family 

— V — ~ 

Average 

number 

of 

depend- 

ants 

Average number of earners 
* _ ' 

Men 

• 

Wet 

men 

Children 

under 

14 

Total 

♦ 

Num- 

ber 

Per cent, 
of total 

Bombay (1921-1922) . . 

4.20 

2.66 

1.04 

0.42 

0.08 

1.54 

37 

Sholapnr (1925). . . . 

i 4.57 

2.61 

1.49 

0.42 

0.05 

1.96 

43 

Ahmedabad (1926). . . 

3.87 

2.21 

1.25 

'0.37 

0.04 

i.66 

43 

Rangoon (1926-1927) .i 








(Burmese, families). .. 

3^71 

2.17 

1.07 

0.44 

0.03 

1.54 

42 

Cawnpore ' (1930) . . 

3.40 

2.14 

1.19 

0.0^ I 

0.02 

1.26 

i 

37, 


1 Compiled from reports on respective enquiries referred to above. 


The following tXble shows the number of wage earners in the 
family. The families having one earner w^re a little over one- 
third in Ahmedabad and over three-fourths in Cawnpore, and 
those having two earners varied from less than one-fifth in 
Cawnpore to two-fifths in Ahmedabad.* On the other hand,#over 
one-fiflh of the families in Ahmedabad had as many as three 
earners or more. % 

. . : Q .. ' 

• .. . . ■ . : , : .. 

^ Of fhe remainder, 30 families, had four children, 8 families five 
(•lu,ldreiL and 1 family each with six, seven and eight children, while 
2 families were composed of the husbaUd and two wives and 3 families of 
the iiuslxmd, two wives and thrfe children. Gf. Report on an Enquiry 
Into Family Btnlgcfs of Cotton-Mill Workers in Sholapiir City, p. 12. 
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NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE FAMILY 


Centime 

Number 

of 

families 

Percciitage of families iiavlng' 

Total 

one earner 

two earners 

1 three or 
. more, 
,eamei‘sv 

Bombay (1921-1922) . , 

Sbolapur (1925). . . 

Ahmedabad (1926). . . 
Rangoon (1926- 1927 ) 

(Burmese families). . 
Gawnpore (1930) r . . . 

Madras (1930f .... 
Coimbatore (1929-1930) . 

' 2,473 

902 

1 872 

992 

729 

79 

96 

53.50 

36.00 
48.39 

s 

53.50 

78.30 

51.00 

39.10 

40.20 

39.91 

35.50 

18.50 
. 53.20 
• 32.00 

: 

.. 7 . 40 - 

23 . 80 , 

11.70 

^ 8.50 

■ - 3.20 

■ 46.80 
17.00 

100 

KMJ 

100 

ir ■ 

' 100 
^ 100 
100 
100 


1 Gonipiled from reports on respective enquiries referre^i to above. 


^ 2* : — Family Income 

The variaLioiis in family income shown by the enquiries were 
due mainly to local differences in industrial deA^elopment^ wages 
and standard of liVing. The results of Che enquiries were also 
affected by the fact that some covered all classes of w^orkers, skilled 
and unskilled, while others were concerned only wdih the lower- 
income classes. Another factor in variation is the exlent of 
subsidiary sources of fncome. Reference was made in the last 
chapter to bonuses and concessions, but there are other sources 
of subsidiary income. In Ahmedabad, for example, it was found 
that the average income from subsidiary sources Avas Rs. 3-5-2 
out of a total budget of Rs.44-7-2, i.e. 7.4 per cent. ; this sub- 
sidiary income was derived from such varied sources as landed 
property, fireAvood brought from jungles, coAvdimg cakes, sell- 
ing of milk, fish, vegetables, etc., odd jobs, tips, and pensions. ^ 

The best statistics of average monthly earnings of working- 
class families are those of the enquiries made in Bombay, Ahme- 
dabad, Sholapur and Rangoon by the Bombay Labour Office and 
the Burma Statistical Bur6^.u. While the figures are not strictly 
comparable," owing to the differences in the dates and range of 
the enquiries, they show that the family earnings w^ere highest 


^ Report on an Enquiry into Workir^g-Class Family Budgets in Ahined- 
abad, p. 13. 
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in the case of Buimese working-class fanlilies in Rangoon an 
lowest for cotton-mill workers in' Sholapur ; an interesting; point 
is that in . Rangoon the earni|igs of the Telugu working-class fami- 
lies: were .higher than those of the Tamil working-clasS' families;,, 

the Telugus and Tamils being Indian immigrants.' 

% 

AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF SOME W(;piKING-GLASS FAMILIES 


■». 

Locality and 
description of families 

'» 

’Date of 
enquiry 

Number 

of 

families 

. 

Average 
number 
of persons 
or units 
pel’ fai^ily 

' ' Average 
monthly 
earnings 

Bombay, working class V. . ' 

■ 

$ ■ 

1921-1922 

2,473 

4.20 

Rs. a. p. 

52 4 6 

Sliolapur, cotton-mill * wor- 
kers ^ . ' . . . . . 

1925 

m 

4.68 

39 14 10 

Ahmedabad, working class ^ . 

1926 

872 

4.00 

44 7 \ 

Rangoon, Burmese working 
class . . . , . . . ■ . ■ i 

1926-1927 

992 

, 3.71 

58 -S 3 

Rangoon, Tamil working 
■class * . : 

1926-1927 

» 157 

2.§9 

CO 

Rangoon, Teiegu working 
class ® . » 

1926-1927 

• 

139 ^ 

2.58 

45 5 

Bombay City, working class 

1932-1933 

1,469 
% \ 

3,70 

50 1 7 


J Coltt^n docks, municipaHty, railway and engineering workshops ; Report on an 

Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, pp. 6 and 10. 

2 "Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton-Mill 'Workers in Sholapur City, 


pp. 3, ,6, 62.' . . ■■ ■ m ■ 

a CoHon mills and manual workers : Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family 
Budgets in Ahmedabad, pp, 1, % and 13, 

^ J. J. liKNMso.N : Report on an^Enqiiiry into the Standard, and Cost of Living of the 
Working Classes in Rangoon^ pp. 10, 96-97. 

Ibid., i>p. 34 and 146. ^ 

Ibid., pip. 34 and 147. 

^ Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Indiistryf 1934, p. 2L. 


The following teble gives, on the basis of enquiries in Bom- 
bay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad," a classification of families by 
income groups. It shows that the most cbmmon income was 
between Rs.40 and Rs.50 in Bombay and Ahmedabad, relating 
to one-third and one-fourth of the families respeptively, and be- 
tween Rs.30 and Rs.40 in Sholapur relating to one-fourth 5f the 
families. It will also be seen that the. monthly incomes of three- 
fourths of the families in Bombay ranged from Rs.4?) to Rs.70, of 
over two-thirds of the fanfilies in Sholapur from Rs.20 to'®Rs.50, 
and of four-fifths of the families in Ahmedabad from Rs.20 to 
Rs.60, indicating that family ineoiiies were high^ in Bombay 
than in Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
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■ r 

CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 
IN DIFFERENT CENTRES ^ 




Families in 

.Families in 

Families in 



Bombay, 1921-1922 

Sholapor, 1925 

Ahmedabad, 1926 


Income groups 









Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

.Number 

Per cent, 
of total 

N tim be.r 

Per cent.' 
of total 

Below 

Rs.20. . . . r , 

_ 



75 

8.3 

17 

1.95 

Rs.SG and below Rs.30 . . 

68 2 

■2.7 

207 

23.0 

■ 446 

46.74 i 

Rs.3G 

» ^0 . . 

272 

fl.O 

231 

25.6 

.182 

20.87 

Rs.40 

,, 50 . . 

834 

33.7 

185 

20.5. 

220 

25.23 

Rs.50 

,f. 60 . . . 

539 

21.8 

99 

il.O 

,157 

18.01 

Rs.60 

70, . 

484 

19.6 

49 

^ 5.4 

73 1 

8.37 

Rs.70 and over 

276 

. 11.2 

56 

1 6.2 

77 

8.83 


Total . , . . , 

2,473 

100 


100 ' 

1 872 

100 


^ i Compiled from the reports on enquiries referred to above. 
Refers to all incomes below Rs.30. 


A further point of intere^st is the proportion of the family 
income earned by the adult male members as compared with the 
earnings of the women and children. An aiialySis of the family 
incomes of working-class families in Bombay, Sholapiir, Alimed- 
abad and Rangoon shows that from about four-fifths to about 
nine-tenths of the incomes are earned by the men and from about 
one-tenth to one-eighth by the women ; the contribution of the 
children to the family income is almost negligible. 


'"contributions of men, women and children to family incomes 
IN SOME centres ^ 


Centre 

. .. . . • «f' , 

Total 

. Average 
monthly 
income 

Percentage of total iucorrte from : 

budget 

Men 

Women 

Child- 

ren 

others ® 

Total 

Bombay (1921-1922). . 

2,473 

Ils. a. p. 

52 4 6 

84.4 

13.5 

2.1 


100 . 

Sholapiir (1925) . . . 

902 

39 14 10 

85.0 

8.9 

0.8 

5,3 

100 1 

Ahniedabad (1926) . . 

■Sl% 

S44 7 2 

79.3 

12.6 . 

*0.6' 

7.5 1 

100 1 

Rangoon (191«^6-1927). 
Burmese ..... 

992 

58 8^ 3 

89.8 1 

f'- i 

9.8 

1 

0.4 i 

1 

• , ■ "i 

100 1 

! 


1 Compiled from the reports on enquiries referred to above. 

3 Presumably members of the family other than father, mother and children. 


In the Rangoon enquiry family incomes were calculated 
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according'to the Lusk scale. ^ Under this^ shale an adult male is 
taken as unity, a woman as 0.83, a child between 10 and 14' years 
of age as 0.83, a child betw.^en 6 and 10 years as 0.70 and a child 
under 6 years as 0.50. The average family of 3.71 persons was 
thus equivalent to -a family of 3.01 units. Tlic income per unit 
was obtained by dividing the Income of^the family by .thevsize as 
expressed in units. The average monthly incomes in the Bur- 
mese families are diown in the table below.. It' will be seen that 
over three-fifths of the families- had incomes , ranging from 
RS.5S-13-11 to Rs.59-3-3, 


GLASSIFICATION OF BURMESE FAMILIES BY IN(f3ME 
CLASSES IN RANGOON ^ 


Income per uait ^ 

Number of 
families » 

Number of 
units 

Total 

income 

Under Rs.l5 . 

167 

It 

’ 4.24 

W 

Rs. a. p. 

754 1 5 

Rs.l5 and imder Rs.20 . . . 

* 325* 

, 3.28, 

56 13 11 

Rs.20 : „ 25 . . 

280 

2.65 

59 3 3 

Rs.25: aa . . 

122 

. 2.24 

60 10 2 

Rs.30 and' o?er . . 

98 

1.99 

65 13 8 

All incomes . , 

992 

3.01 

58 8 3 


3. Compiled from Report on an Enquiry into the Standani and Cost of Lioing of the Worlting 
Classes, in Rangoon, pp.. 06-^7. ,■ 


3. — Family Expenditure . 

The next table brings together the data for average monthly 
family incomes ai\d average monthly family expenditure, and 
shows the percentage of expencSture in the principal consump- 
tion groups as well as the balance of inconle remaining. It will 
be seen that both income and expenditure were highest in the 
case of Burmese families in Rangoon,^ that incoxpe was lowest in 
the case of railway workers in the United Provinces, anti that 
expenditure was lowest in the case of pottery and textile workers 
in Jubbuipore ; figures for ^ expenditure were hot, however, 
available for the railways in the United Provinces, BiKar and 


^ Report on an Enquiry int^ the^ Standard and Cost^of Living oj the 

Working' Classes in Rangoon^ p. 12, 
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Orissa, and Bengal. ^Piie balance of income 0 ¥er expenditure was 
';''highest in the, case of the Tamil and Telugu families in Rangoon, ' 
but these' workers, have to support tl\e members of their . families . 
..w.ho remain in India. In some cases the expenditure was higher 
than .the income ; thus, the family budgets of textile workers in ' ' 
Coimbatore showed a deficit of' Rs'’.'4-lf3-l or 14.6 per cent, of the 
. total expenditure. 

■ There are naturally^ some variations in the percentage expen-. 
diture on various consumption, groups. Expenditure on rent is; 
effected by the fact that' some workers are given free housing or 
housing at nominal rents, while the expenditure shown under 
‘‘ miscellaneous'^’' tends to increase with increased income, 

ANALYSIS OF SOME FAMILY BUDGETs'oF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA ^ 


J 







1 4Vr<r*iit3g:e expenditiu’e on main 




35 

r 

« 


u 

« >. s 


consumption groups 




r 

Locality and industry 

3 'O 

5^0*3 

ts’B 

^ o 
< S 

s 
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industries 

Sholapur 2 (1925), textile. . 
Ahmedabad (1926), textile 

2,473 

902 

»2 4 6 
39 14 10 

47 14 5 
,37 13 11 

52.82 

52.76 

8.40 

12.70 

7.67 

6.72 

7.29 

I0.2S 

2.26 

1.08 

18.06 

46.46 

4 6 1 

2 0 li 

and manual 

Rangoon (1926-1927), all 

S72 

44 7 

2 

39 5 8 

57.90 

9.15 

11.74 

7.04 

1.16 

12.71 

5 i 

6 

industries : 













Burmese 

Tamil 

Telugu ^ . 

Bombay (1930), textile. , . 
Calcutta (1930), s textile. . 
Madra.s (1930), textile . . . 

992 

58c 8 

3 

56 10 11 

52.80 

40.60 

13.90 

5.20 

2,60 

15.00 

1 13 

4 

157 

41 4 

9 

35 15 7 

56.40 

8.20 

6.90 

3.90 

2.50 

22.10 

5 5 

2 

139 

85 

45 6 10 
55 0 9 
34 7 0 
33 12 3 

38 8 5 
51 9 4 
32 1 6 
32 9 7 

56.40 

57..11<^ 

64.9 

1 60.71 i 

6^50 

7-33 

7.5 

3.84 

10.30 

10.58 

4.74 

8.29 

4.20 

7.12 

7.13 

1.80 

3.14 

1.72 

0.29 

20.80 

14.72 

14.01 

10.33 

6 13 16 

3 7 5 

1 5 6 
^ o « 

Madras, printing and book- 







binding c . 

50 

31 11 

2 

35 43 6 

' 55.24 

4.50 i 

13.08 

7.61 

! 0.52] 

19.05 

4 2 

4 * 

Coimbatore (1930), textile. . 
Cawnpore (1930), textile, engi- | 

96 

28 3 

2 

33 0 3 

57.70 

6.21 

5.05 

6.8! 

' 0.44 

23.79 

4 13 

I * 

neering and leather works. 

■ 729 

25 8 

6 

24 14 10 

48,12 

7.44 

8.76 

G.02 

1.75 

27.0! 

0 9 

8 ■ 

Lucknow (1930), E.I. rail- 
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way workshops 

’ 137 

23 10 

0 

23 8 3 

52.04 

8.16 

6.73 

7.38 

1.46 

■ 24.23 

0 1 
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Gorakhpur (1930), B. and 













N.W. railway workshops . 
Nagpur (1930), textile and 

101^ 

24 3 

2 

23 15 5 

44.93 

7.33 

3-06 

4.51 

1.71 

38.16 

0 3 

9 

others 

Jubbulpore (1930) , potteries 

102 

67 

29 8 

0 

30 8 0 

58.13 

8.32 

2.15 

7,99 

1,56 

2i.S5 

1 0 

0^ 

and textile and others. . 

United Provinces (1930), A 

23 0 

0 

22 12 0 

66.71 

9.00 

1.15 

4.59 

2.24 

16.31 

0 4 

0 

253 

railways . ^ 

Bihar and Orissa (1930), * 

22 0 



57.30 

8.80 

4.80 

6.10 

2.10 

20.90 




railways 

213 

24 0 

0 


59.10 

6.80 

1.80 

4.40 

1.80 

20,10 




Bengal (1930) , ^ railways, . 

n 

156 

27. 2 


. ^ , , 

52,70 

5.70 

4.60 

4.40 

1.40 

31.20 

— 



^ Compiled from the reports on enquiries referred to abore. For expianaiions see footnotes to table 
relating to the average size of families (p, 273), 

^ for Bombay and Sholapur bave been adjusted to make them comparable with those for 

Ahmedabad. ^ 

* CnowDauRY: Report on m Enquiry into the Standard of Living of Workers 

m Bengal, Gaicutla, 1930, pf*. S and 11. ^ 

Figures for expenditure are not ayailable. , ^ 

. ® Passive balance. •’ 
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though interest on debts and remittances td absentee dependants, 
which are also included under miscellaneous, affect the percen- 
tage. It will be noticed that, except in the case of railway workers 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and the workers in the B. and 
K.W. railway workshops, over three-fourths of the total income 
is expended on food, clothing, rent, fuekand lighting and house- 
hold requisites, leaving small margins for miscellaneous items, 
including educatioil and recreation. ' 

As an example of the variations in percentage expenditure 
on main consumption groups by different inconie classes, the 
following table gives figures drawn from the Ahmedabad enquiry. 
It will be seen that the percentage of expenditure oa food, cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous tends to increase with increasing income, 
while the percentage of expenditure for fuel and lighting and rent 
decreases. ^ 

GROUP PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE OF FiVMILIES BY 
INCOME CLASSES IN AHMEDABAD, 1926 ^ ' 


IncoiiiH* classes 

Xuni* 
be? of 
bud- 
gets 

Food 

Fuel 
amd 
light- ’ 
iugr 

Cloth- 

ing- 

llpuse- 

hold 

requis- 

ites 

House 

rent 

Mis- 

cell’ 

aue- 

ous 

Tot- 

al 

Below Hs.2() . . , . 

17 

56,23 

9.28 

8.28 

1.05 

16.22 

8.94 

100 

Rs.20 and below Hs.30 

146 

56.39 

8.08 

9M 

1.16 

14.18 

11.19 

100 

Rs.30 „ „ „ 40 

182 

56.84 

7.36 

9.19 

1.24 

13.11 

12.26 

100 

Rs.40 „ „ „ 50 

220 

58.33 

7.12 

0.62 

1.17 

11.36 

12.40 

100 

Rs.oO „ „ „ 60 

157 1 

^58.09 

6.83 

9.37 

1.16 

10.72 

13.83 

100 

R.S.60 „ „ „ 70 

73 

57.82 

6.32 

9.63 

XIO 

11.97 

13.16 

100 

Rs.70 „ „ „ 80 

^ 45 

61.18 

6.69 

9.60 

1,12 

9.31 

12.10 

too 

Rs.80 „ „ „ 90 

32 

^ 57.66 

6.05 

10,15 

1.10 

10.36 

■'■14.68 

100 

All incomes . . 

; 872 

57.90 

7.04 

9.45 

1.16 

■l.'1.74' 

! 12.71. 

100 


nr 


^ Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Fumily Budget'^ in Ahmedabad, 1928, p. 14. 

More recent data on the variations in percenlgge expenditure 
by various income classes on main consumption groupS are 
available in respect of 730 budgets imCawnpore. The following 
table, in which the budgets are^ divided into four in7;ome classes, 
shows that as income increases the percentage of expeilditure 
tends to decrease in the case of food, clothing, rent, fuel and 
lighting and household requisites^ and to increase |n the case of 
miscellaneous expenditure, il will also be seen that the monthly 
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expenditure of 128 fa'Jnilies, or about 18 per cent., exceeded the 
monthly income. 

f 

GROUP PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES BY 
INCOME GLASSES IN CAWNPOHE, 1930 ^ 


Income classes 

Num* 
bei* of 
bud- 
gets 

r 

ATerage 

mcrathly 

income 

Average 

monthly 

expendi” 

ture 

’ 

Percentage of expenditure oa,: , 

Food 

' 

Cioth- 

ingand 

foot- 

wear 

Fuel 

and 

lighfc- 

iBg 

Rent 

House- 
hold . 
requis- 
ites 

ccll- 
' ane- 
ous 

f 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 







Rs.l5 and below 

128 

12 1511 

13 11 ,9 

48.10 

8.07 

6.82 

9.04 

1.82 

.26.15 

Above Rs,15 and 










up to Rs.30. . 

380 

22 2 6 

21 13 4 

48.52 

7.61 

6.42 

9.43 

1.84 

26.18 

Above Rs.30 and 










up to Rs.40. . 

145 

34 G 8 

33 6 33 

47.62 

7.20 

5.63 

8.64 

1.73' 

29.18 

Above Rs.40 and 







1 

I 


up to Rs.50. r 

76 

45 oil 

43 2 ^9 

47.79 

7.07 

5.12 

7.22 

1.49 

31.31 

Total. . 

729 i 

25 8 6^ 

24 U 10 

J 

48.i2 

7.44 

6.02 j 

i 

8.76 

1.75' 

27.91 


i Compiled from Boyal Commission on Labouk m India u- EvC.'iiencef'Vot .'XI, ^ pp, 67*92. 


4, — Single Perseus^ Biidgets 

Besides family budgets, a number of single persons' budgets 
are available in the case of workers in snob cities as Bombay and 
Rangoon. The income of over three-fifths of the single persons 
in all classes of industries in Bombay in 1921-1922 was between 
Rs.30 and Rs.50 a month ; the average monthly income was 
Rs. 43-10-3, ^ as compared with Rs. 31-12-7 in the case of 68 single 
persons (including 10 women) in cotton mills in 1930. The 
figure for average mpnthly earnings obtained by the Cotton Wage 
Census of 1926 was Rs.32-14-1. The difference in earnings 
between 1921-T922 and 1926 is mostly due to reductions in wages, 
while that betv/een 1926 arnd 1930 seems to be the consequence of 
the shorter days worked owing to hartal (cessation o! work) 
and unemployment, the latter being the result of the industrial 
depreSfSioo. “ 

Single persons' budgets in Rangoon relate to Indian immi- 
^ Report 0 ^ an Enquiry into Working-Class Budgets in Bombay, 1923. 

p. 35. r 

^ Labour Gazette^ January 1931, p. 483. 
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grants such, as Tamils,, Telugus, Uriyas,- Hindustanis ^and' Chitta- ,, 
gonians. The most common 'income, of the' Tamils, the , Telugus : 
and the Uriyas Was betwe^' .Rs.20 and Rs'.35, and that of the 
Hindustanis and the Chittagonians. between Rs. 20 and Rs JO. ^ 
The income, expenditure, percentage expenditure on com ■ 
sum,'ptioii groups and .balance ' of , single persons' ■ budgets,' are.' :' 
shown in the table below.' It will be- seen that both income and, 
expenditure were liighest in Bombay in 1921-1922, when 'wages '' 
a.n,d prices were high,, as noted above, and that, of the other bud- ' 
gels, Income was highest in the case of the Uriyas- ai^d expenditure 
highest in the^case of the textile workers in Bombay in 1930. It 
Avil! also be seen that both the percentage expenditure and the 
balaiiGe varied considerably. As in the case of the family bud- 
gets, food, clothing, Tent, fuel and lighting and house requisites 
accounted for over twd-thirds of the expenditure, leaving less than 
one-third and in some cases as little as one4enth for miscellaneous 
items, including education and recreation. ^ ’ 


SO,M„E SINGLE PEBSONS’ BUDGETS AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
> ' inTndia V " - 


Locality, race 
and industry 

.Hum- 

Average 

Average 

monthly 

expendi- 

ture 

* 

Percentage expenditure on consumption 
group 

Balance 

bud- 

gets 

monthly 

iii.-coi"we 

Food 

Cloth- 

ing 

1 

Rent 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

House- 

hold 

requis- 

ites 

Mis- 

cell- 

ane- 

ous 

Bombay 

1922), ail in- 
dustries* . , j 

603 

Bs. a.'p.' 

43 10 3 

: 

Its. a. p. 

31 1 0 

54.5 

6.2 

n 

7.2 

1.7 


','ao.4 

hs. a. p. 

12 9 3 

Hao^roon (192<?- 
1927), all in- , 
dustfies 

Tamils . . . 

; 

132 

; ... 

i ' '. 

1 27 7 8 

17 12 3 ! 

’*■ 

51.0 

.5.9 ■ 

7.4 

5.0' '1 

2,3 

25.4 

9',4,2';,'6','' 

Teing'iis . . . 

i,339 

28 14 10 

19 li 10 

53.6 

■■ 6.2 

f 7.1' . 

4.7 I 

2.0 

26.1 

0' 

Uiiyas , , . 

128 ' 

35 0 3 

20 2 8 ,| 

5i.2 

6.7 

1 . 7.9 

4,8 

"2.1' 

27,8, 

,14i3''':7'. 

Hindiistanis . 

75S : 

26 0 1 

1 14 13 5 ! 

61.0 

9.4 

10.2 

5.9 

2.6 

10'.9 

11' 2', a. 

Chittagonians 

654 i 

29 5 3 

17 5 1 ! 

60.0 

, 9.7 

7.5 

4,6 

2.2 

46.0,; 

"12, ,0 '-2'': 

Bombay fi930), 
textile . , . 

: 68 

31 12 7 

21 13 4 

60.81 

1 n 

7,13 

■ - 5.70 

■ ■ ■ m ■ ,’ 

0.93 

2.48 

22.^5 

9 45 3 


^ CompUeil from reports on tbe respective enquiries referred to abov<^ 

: ,(t . 


^ Bepart on an Enquiry int9 the Standard and Cost of Living of the 
Working Classes in Rangoon, pp. 112-117. 
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5. — Budgetary Items 

■ f' 

The tables in the preceding ' section have 'given the percen-, 
tages of expenditure on main consumption groups. It, is the pur- 
pose, of the present section,. to give sbme indication of the principal 
itemsin each consumption group. 

: f. 

Food 

As shown in the tables above, the expenditure, on foodstuffs 
is, except in two cases, more than half the total expenditure in the 
case of both family and single persons’ budgets, and of this expen- 
diture the largest part is on staple articles of diet. The staple 
article differs in different centres and js ^tfier rice, wheat, jowari 
or bajre (two of the Indian millets), or a combination of any 
two of these products. A considerable number of workers, espe- 
cially Hindus, are vegetarians, who. mainly consume cereals, 
pulses, ghee (clarii^ied butter),' and sweetmeats. Mohammedans 
e?i both mutton ancj beef ; beef is a prohibited rfood to Hindus, 
although some of them may take mutton. Fish is the chief pro- 
tein food in Bengal, Madras and Burma. Milk is used fay all 
classes of workers wherever it can be had, but it is costly and 
pure milk is rarely avaijable in cities. 

The percentage expenditure on different kinds of foodstuffs 
in Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad,'' as determined by prices, 
is 'shown in the table below. More than half of the expenditure is 
on cereals : Bombay and Sholapur workers spent 17 per cent, of 

PERCEIVTAGE EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERE^J^^T ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN DIFFERENT CENTRES ^ 


Centre 

f?- 

Family 

budgets 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Fish, 

meat, 

milk 

and 

ghee 

Vege- 

tables 

an<i 

fruits 

, 

" ,'.Otb,e'rs: 

;'■? Total;' 

Bombay . 

2,473 

fi: 

31.66 

2.53 

: ' ■,] 


2.99 

10,52 

56.75 

Sholapur , . 

902 


^3.50 

7.91 

2,50 

10.34 

, '49.25 

Abmedabad , 

B72 

■cmMi 

3.73 

,i.. ^ 

10.83 

4.30 

9.20 

57.90 


^ Cktmpiled from reports on enquiries mentioned above. 
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their total expenditure on rice and joioari' respectively, and Ah- 
medabad workers 11 per cent, on riGe and 12 per cent on wheat. 
Pulses and animal products.^re the chief protein foods and ghee 
, (clarified butter) and various kinds of vegetable oils supply most 
of the fat. Ghee is relatively dear and the higher percentage of 
expenditure on animal food in Xhmedabad is due to the consump- - 
tion of ghee, which was 6.39 per cent, of the total expenditure. 
Vegetables and frufts form rather a small item of consumption. 
Among other foodstuffs the most important are sugar, sweetmeats 
and cbndiments. , ^ 

A very interesting study of various foodstuffs and their caloric 
value was made by the Burma Labour Statistics Buresau, as shown 
in the table below. It will be seen that the percentage of calories 
obtained from cereals was 73 for the Burmese, 74 for the Hindus- 
tanis, and a little over'*76 for the Tamils, the Telugus, the Uriyas 
and the Chittagonians, that the percentage of calories obtained 
from pulses was 2.7 for the Burmese, between 6 ^nd 7 for tlfe 
Tamils, the Telugus and thp Uriyas, and about *9 for the {Ihitlago- 
nians and 14 for the Hindustanis, hnd that of calories from meat, 
fish and milk varied from 0.9 per cent, for the Hindustanis to 
8.4 per cent, for the Burmese. The amount of calories consumed 
per day per unit varied from 3,298 in the case of the Uriyas to 
2,592 in the case of the Burmese. The Burman is usually a skilled 
or semi-skilled labourer and is rarely engaged in hard manual 


GROSS CALORIES CONSIIAIED PER DAY PER UxNIT BY DIFFERENT 
CLASS'ES 'OF WORKERS IN - RANGOON ^ ' 


Commodity 

Burmese 

• 

Tamils 

Telugus 

Uriyas 

Hindustanis 

Chitta- 

gonians 

Xtiui- 

bi'T 

Per 

ceaL 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent. 

% ■ 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber,» 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent. 

Mice ...... 


71.2 

2,261 

74.2 

2,329 

72,3 

2,464 

74.7 

1,153 

45.5 

2,122 

71.6 

Wlmat flour . . , 

-17 

1.8 

79 

2.6 

147 

4,6 

8-1 

2.5 

^900 

28.3 

142 

4.8 

Pulses . , . « , , 

71 

2.7 

206 

6.8 

200 


209 


449 

14.1 

272 

9.2 

Fish 

73 

2.8 

41 

1.3 

45 

1.4 

.-44 

1.3 

h 

0-2 

62 

2.1 

Meat ...... 

109 

•i.2 

47 

1.5 

53 

1.7 

43 

1.3 

5 

0.2 

35 

1.2 

Milk 

23 

0.9 

26 

0.9 

29 

.0.9 

36 

1.1 

15 

0.5 

31 

1.1 

Sug-ar aiKl fai , , . i 

02 

2.4 

68 

2.2 

73 

2.3 

' 75 

2.3 

45 

1.5 

75 

2.5 

Ghee 



1 


1 


25 

! 0.8 

1 

4.5 

— - 

' — 

Vegetable oils . , , 

268 

10,4 

i 162 

i.3i 

172 

5,4 

■ 167 

5.1 

*81 

2.5 

142 

4.8 

Fruit and vegetal ties 

' 02 

3,6 

1 16C» 

5.2 

i : ■■■'■: :• 

166 

!' 0.2 

151 

4.6 

87 

1 2.7^ 

> 81 

; 2.7 

Total. . . 

2,302 

i 

100.0 

3,051 

100,0 

3,215 

, *» . 

100,0 

3,29S 

100.0 

3,184 

' 100.0 

2,962 

1 100.0 


1 Compiled tmm Report m m Bnquiry Into the Standard and Cost of Living of the Working 
Clmsm Ijt Bango^n^ pp. 19 and 28. 
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work,. He therefore heeds fewer calories than the Teliigus or the 
Uriyas, who are usually engaged in hard manual labour. ■ 

, The n,atii.re and sources from which the calories are derived, as, 
well as the absorbability of the calories, are an im,portant consid- 
eration in judging the quality of food. The calories derived from 
food of animal ■ origin are more easily absorbed than .those fro,m 
cereals and pulses.' .From this point of view the quality 'Of food- 
stuffs consumed by different races in Rangoon is indicated in the 
table below. It will be seen that the percentage of calories 
obtained frop^ food of animal origin, that is, from meat fish, 
milk, eggs, etc., varies from 8.5 per cent, in the case of the Bur- 
mese to 4.8 per' cent, in the case of the Tamils, the Telugus and 
the Uriyas, indicating that in spite of the lower amount of calories 
consumed per day per unit, the Burmese have food of better qual- 
ity than other races. 


GROSS CALORIES OF PROTEIN, CARBOHYDRATES 

<r ’ 

AND GONSU.\IED PER DAY PER UNIT BY DIFFERENT GLASSES 
OF WORKERS IN RANGOON ^ 


n ' 

Class of woikers 

■ 

Protein 

Carbo- 
Liyd rates 

.Fat ■ 

Total 

Animal 

■ 

Vegre- 

table 

■ 'Percentage 
of calories : 



'V ! 

Burmese , * . . | 

287 

1 

1 1,870 

435 

2,592 

^ 221 1 

2,371 

8.5 

11.1 

Tamils, relug'us, 




'fT: 

t 




tand IJriyas . . 

m 

2,544 

318 

3,211 

154 I 

3,057 

4.8 

■10.9 

Hindustanis. . 

m 

2,475 

321 

■3,184 

172 1 

3,012 

5.4 

= 12.2 

Ghittag’unians . , 

358 

2,334 

275 1 

■ ■ -I 

2,962 

158 

2,804 

5.3 : 

' 11.9 


1 Op. cit., pp. 21 and 29. r 


r Clothing 

Under the climatic conditions of India, expenditure on dress 
is not such a heavy propotrtional item of expenditure as in Euro- 
pean countries. Men clothe the lower part of the body in dhotis, 
lungis, or pyjamas or troulSers, and women wear skirts or sari, 
which^ cover the whole body. Xhe clothing for the upper part 
of the body may be banyan (undershirts), shirts, waistcoats or 
coats, and chaddar (wrappers) for men, and bodices or Jackets, 
also chaddarf>toT women. Most of the men, however, do not 
clothe the upper part of the body except in winter. Head-dress 
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iBay, be a cap, pagri or turban, but is. not"^ universal: Footwear 
' niay be sandals, or s.boes, but many '-men and women, go . .bare- 
footed. , Ciistoms as regar,|:ls dress va.ry somewhat .between 
Hindus" and ■ Muslims : Hindus,' for instance, prefer dhofis, and 
, Miis!iiii.s lungis or trousers ; the head-dress often indicates the 
, . race and religion of the ■wearer. ■' . ■ 

' Except In the case of Sliolapur, as shown, in 'the table below^ 

„ the . average, e.xpent!iture' for men's cl dthing ' is higher than,, 
that for women ; this is especially the case ’among the Burmese. 

VARIATION IX PERGEXTAGE EXPENDITURE ON CLOTHING ■ 

. BY .AGE, SEX A,ND LOCALITY" IN DIFFERENT CiInt:§.ES ^ 



% 

Percentage expenditure on clothing for 

Centre 

15 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Footweai ^ 

bedding, 

etc. 



Total 

■ 

...... 

3M 

% 

3.24 

a 

1.19 

1.59 ' 

^ 9.63 

Sliolapiir. .... 

4 . S 5 

4!97 .■ 

1.43 

( 1.61 

11.86 

Ahmeclabad. . . 

4.22 

3,15 

1 . 09 ’ 

0.99 

9.45 

.Rangoon ( B oriBese'^ 

% 5,07 

3.98 

m- 

1 . 51 % ! 


10 . 563 ^ 


i t;o!niuU»J I ruin n^jmrts on res^peclivc enquiries referred to above. 

- Th!'. fuhirnn is add«’d. as f(»otwear was not included, under clothing in the Bombay, 
Shobtpur ,tiid \hnu'«labad enquiries. 

- I'he exaei fi;.une : round figures were used in the table on family budgets. 

% Miscellaneous 

W ■ ■ 

The next most important expenditure |roup of the family 
budget is that connected with living accommodatfon, i.e. house 
rent, fuel and lighting and household requisites. The question of 
housing and rents will be dealt Avith in the next chapter. The 
fuel required by the Indian worker is mostly firewood for cook- 
ing ; for the purpose of lighting, kerosene or some vegetable oil, 
e.g. castor or mustard oil, is used. Gas and electricity are rarely 
found in workers’ dwellings ; electricity is sometimes available in 
Burma. Household requisites are few in number, consisting of 
cots or charpoys, mats, mattresses, -blankets, pillows, cooking 
pots and a feAv pieces of simply furniture. ^ 

Other e.xpenditure which may be considered to be partic- 
ularly significant of the standard of living* of the workers 
includes recreational and educalSonal items and usually varies 
directly with the size of the family income. The information 
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given in the bndgeV'enqiiiries on these subjects, however, is 
probably not very reliable,: as it comprises casual expenditure, on 
a wide range of items, the most comnion of which are haircutting, 
hair oil, washing and soap, tobacco, betel, ' liquor, medicine, 
schooling, travel, amusements, remittances to absentee members 
of the family, and interest on deb4.- 
■ ' Travelling expenses, usually mean the cost of the worker's 
Journey to and from hfs native place and the^'place of work. As 
noted' before, most Indian workers, are migrants and they visit 
their native places about once a y,ear. The average expenditure 
on that account was Rs. 0-15-15 for 67.85 per cent, of the total 
families in S|iolapur, Rs. 1-2-4 for 51.38 per cent, in Alimedabad 
and Rs. 1-9-10 for 64.71 per cent, of the families in Bombay (1930) . 
Expenses are also incurred in some cases for the journey to and 
from the undertakings ; for instance, ^35. per cent, of the Bom- 
bay families spent an average of Rs. 2-2-9 per month for this pur- 
pose in 1921-1922. 

Xs regards medicines and medica) assistance, most workers, 
as well as the* other members *of their families in some centres, 
receive help from their employers, but therms ascertain amount 
of expenditure under this heading. In Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Rangoon (Burmese families only) for instance, 11.3 per cent., 
26.49 per cent, and 13.48 per cent, of the families spent respect- 
ively Rs. 1-2-9, Rs. 0-7-6 and Rs. 0-12-8 per month on the average. 

Expenditure on schooling for the children appears in a cer- 
tain number of workers' family budgets. Detailed information, 
however, was only dollected by the Bombay and Rangoon enqui- 
ries. The nuniber of families incurring expenditure on schooling 
was 21 per cent, in the former city and 12.4 per cent, in the latter, 
the average cost being Rs, 0-13-10 and Rs.2-i-7 respectively per 
family. 

Recreation is a s&iall item of expenditure, owing both to the 
lack of facilities and the low level of incomes. The percentage of 
families who spent money on recreation was 19 in Bombay, 21.84 
in Sholapur and 34.2 in Rangoon (Burmese families), the average 
monthly expenditure of these families being Rs. 1-3-7, Rs.0-9-7 
and Rs. 2-2-2 respectively, ^ 

Among the items of miscellaneous consumption must be 
mentioned betelf including nuts and other accessories, and 
tobacco, including bidi (cigaret^JBs) and other preparations. Betel 
is a kind of leaf, to which are added a special kind of nut, lime 
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and condimeBts*; it is chewed all over thd country and among' 
all classes of people,' including the' workers. For instance, 71 per 
cent, of the families in Bombay , (1921-1922) and 84 per cent, of 
the Burmese families in Rangoon used betel. Tobacco , is ' both 
smoked and chewed all over, the country ; in many' localities, 
e.g. Alimedabad,, even women^and child^ren smoke.' It is' smoked 
either as Mdi or in the form of a paste which /is a mixture of 
tobacco and molasses. The number . of« families ' using , tobacco 
was 96 per cent, in Bombay, 88 per cent, in Ahmedabad and 
97 pp* cent, in Rangoon. Betel and tobacco fo^ in fact the 
petty luxuries of the working classes, and the percentage expen- 
diture on thefn varied from 3.71 in Rangoon to’ 5.^ in Bombay. 

The consumption of liquor, both foreign and country-made, 
has become a common habit anfong many workers. Mohamme- 
dans are prohibited from drinking alcohol, and its consumption 
was almost unknown amhng high-caster Hindus, but country- 
made liquor or toddy has long been in use among lower-clcfes 
Hindus and aboriginal races. Iil more recent iSmes the ponlump- 
tion of foreign liquor, such as beer, wine and whisky, has spread 
to a small extent among the educated classes and even among the 
working classes. Information regarding expenditure on liquor 
is difficult to obtain as most of the work^s are averse to giving 
such information. The Bombay enquiries estimated that among 
very low-class families, such as scavengers, the average expendi- 
ture on liquor would amount to at leasf 8 to 10 per cent, of the 
total income. The pro"^ 0 |tion of families using liquor was shown 
as 26 per cent, in Ahmedabad, 43 per cent. imSholapur and 72 per 
cent, in Bombay, and the percentage expenditure was respectively 
1.39, 2,27 and 4.1. illthough the proportion of the families using 
liquor was relativ^y small in Sholapur and Ahmedabad, there 
were also families which consumed bhang and ganja (two of the 
Indian hemps) and opium, on which the average percentage 
expenditures were respectively 0.37 and 0.52. 

Expenditure on liquor is higher in the case qf •single persons’ 
budgets. Liquor was an item in over 91 per cent, of the 603®single 
persons’ budgets included in the Bombay enquiry and the average 
amount spent was Rs. 3-6-5 a month, the average expenditure on 
liquor for all single persons’ budgets being 10 per cent, as com- 
pared with 4.1 per cent, in the ease of family budgets. In Ran- 
goon the average monthly expeasiditure on liquoi; in individual 
budgets was Rs. 1-7-5 among^the Tamils and Rs.2-0-7 among the 
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Teliigiis., , The excesslA^e consumption of liquor among the Telugus 
'has been explained on the 'ground that most of the hard manual 
■ work in Rangoon is done hy them and that when tiieir work; is 
over they are often too tired to. lake ordinary food. Other factors '' 
conducive to drinking among other .classes of workers are. bad * 
housing conditions, absence of Home life^and lack., of healthy .. 
.recreation. 

There '■is other evidence of the consumption of drinks and, 
drugs than- that contafined in the' family budget enquiries. Ainong^. 

' coal miners t^n the 'Dhanbad subdivision, where 55,000* men ' 
workers were employed in 1928, the expenditure on country spirit 
alone was Rs;.670,000 in 1928-1929 ; the expenditure on rice beer 
is not known, but the licence fees realised by the Government 
amounted to Rs. 120,000 in that year. As regards the consumption 
of ganja and intoxicating drugs in otimr forms, no information 
on expenditure is available. The Royal Commission on Labour 
estimated tlvat the total expenditure on drinks and drugs by 
colliery workers w^ould amount to about Rs. 1,000,000. ^ 

“ The coBsumption 6t drink, and particularly of spirituous 
liquors ”, observed J^he Royal Commission jgp Labour, “ may be 
said to be a feature of the majority of industrial areas and has 
created considerable havoc in some of them. ” ^ Although reluc- 
tant to indicate any national policy on the question of liquor 
traffic, the Gommissioij nevertheless concluded that a reduction 
in the consumption of liquor would increase the welfare and effi- 
ciency of industrial workers, and recoimiiended that all large cities 
arid industrial areas should adopt a general policy of restricting 
the facilities for the sale of liquor by such means as reduction in 
the number of drink shops and restrictions on the hours of open- 
ing, which should in no case include any part of the forenoon, 
and, if possible, by the sale of^'spirituous liquors only in sealed 
bottles. ^ 

Since by far the largest number of Indian workers are mi- 
grants and leave some members of their family in their native 
places, remittances to absentee dependants are an item in many 
family budgejs. The amoum of remittance varies considerably, the 


^ Report ofjhe Royal Gommimpn on Labour in India, pp, 120-121, 
■ ^ Ihid,, p. 322. - - 
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liigliest percentage being B;3 in .the case^of' Telngu to in.' 
Rangoon. ^ .' . 

■Expenditure on remitta^ices is naturally much higher in the 
case of single men who have to maintain their families .at home. _ 
The pereenlage expenditure on remittances was, for instance, 
22.6 in the case of single persons as compared with 3.2 in the 'case. 
of family budgets in Bombay in 1921-1922. The average monthly 
remittances by single' men to their dependants varied from over' ; 
one- fifth to one-th'lrd o'f 'the total income, hs sho^n in the table ' 
belovl^ 


^ ■ 

AVERAGE' MONTHLY REMITTANCES 'BY SINGLE MEN TO IlpPENDANTS 


1 


® 1 

Centre 

• 

Number 
of siii|?le 
persons’# 
budgets 

Remittances 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for ail budsfets 

Percentage 
esLpenditure 
for all • 
budgets 

• 

« 

• • 

Rs. a. p. 


Bombay (1921-1922), all industry . 

603 

*11 7 1 

26.2 

Rangoon ,(1926-!927>r^l* industry 


% 

' * 

Tamils . . . . . . . . . 

• 132 

6 11 4 

24.4 

Telugus 

1,339 • 

7 4 9 

25.2 

Urlyas 

128 

10 3 7 

29.2 

Hindustanis . . . . . 

768 

8 10 0 

33.2 

Chittagonians 

654 

9 0 3 

30.7 

Bombay (1930) , textile 

68# 

7 3 4 

• 

22.68 


2- Compiled from reports on respective enquiries referred to above. 

. . ■ 


6. — Indebtedness 


Very heavy exjsenditure is incurred by almost all classes of 
industrial workers in India on the payment of interest on debts, 
exclusive of the amounts which most of the workers owe for ordi- 
nary purchases in the course of the month. The majority of 
industrial workers ”, says the Royal. Commission on Labour, 
are in debt for the great part of their working lives. ” - 

It is difficult to estimate the exa6t proportion the workers 


^ The figures for Sholapiir families are not available. The amount of 
remittance to the total income was 1.3 per cent, for Ihmedabad families, 
3.2 per cent, for Bombay families and# 1.5 per cent, for T^mil families in 
Han goon. # 

» Report oi the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 224. 
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■' who are , in debt. .According to the .enquiries of the' Bombay 
Labour Office,' about 47 per -cent, of the families in Bombay City 
(1921-1922.) .and 61 per cent, of the families in Sholapiir were in 
debt. . , An analysis of the family budgets enquired into in. 193'0 
• shows that the proportion of thg families ; which were in debt 
. varied from 33 per cent!' among, the railway workers in Bengal, to 
90 per' cent, among thp cotton mill workers in the City of. Born- 
bay. ^ In shorty the proportion of the indebted families and indi- 
viduals is probably not less than two-thirds of the whole in 'most 
industrial, cetltres. ^ ' 

The amount of debt per family or person varied considerably, 
ranging from the earnings of a few days to more than sixteen 
times the monthly income in Bombay, ^ and from three months' 
pay to eighteen months' pay or over among the railway workers 
in the south. More than half the fajiaiJries in Sholapur and about 
three-fourths of the families in Ahmedabad had debts amounting 
to more thsTn three months’ inpome. The average indebtedness 
of the family or person in industrial centres ranged from two- 
and-a-half tO’ thiw months’ earnings in Bihar and Orissa, and 
from three to over four months’ earnings inJJie United Provinces. 
In general, the average debf would be equivalent to three months’ 
earnings or more. ® 

The causes of this heavy indebtedness are various. In many 
cases the son inherits t^ie indebtedness of his father. But the most 
important cause of indebtedness is occasional expenditure on 
marriages, funerals, festivals and anniversaries. In Bombay in 
1921-1922, the average expenditure on each marriage was Rs.214, 
on each fun&*al Rs.35, and on festivals and anniversaries Rs.lS 
per annum. Moreover, while in 73 per cent, of the families the 
expenditure on marriages was less than haM the annual income, 
it was more than half the annual income in 23 per cent., and more 
than the annual family income in 4 per cent. ® The proportion 
of indebtedness for expenditure on marriages was similarly high 
in ottier places, being 46. per cent, in Madras and 36 per cent, in 


^ Labour Gazette, January 1931, ]g. 481. 

- "Report of the Royal Commissl(m on J^ahour in India, p. 224. 

^ Refers to the 1930 Enquiry of the Bombay Labour Office : labour 
Gazette, January 1931, p. 481. 

. Royal Commission on -Labour in. India : Evidence, VoL AI, p. 306. 

^ Report Sf the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 224, 

* Report on an Enquiry into Workuig Class Budgets in Bombay, p. 34 ; 
see also footnote. 
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'Cawnpore. ■ Other causes of indebtedness a$e*sickness and insuffi-^ 
cient income, and more recently unemployment. ' Sickness was 
'responsible,' for instance, ' for ' 34 .per cent. ■ of , indebtedness in 
Cawnpore ; insufficient income for 57 per cent., on tlie^ Southern 
Indian Railway, and unemployment for oyer 48 per cent.: of the 
: cases among Bombay textile wdrkers in 1930. ^ 

. , The , burden of debt is aggravated by the excessive , rates ' of 
interest which most of the workers hav^ to pay. The rates 'of 
interest are determined by several factors, such as the amount and 
sources of loans, the period of ^time for which the |«!»ans are con- 
tracted and the system of security. Most of the workers borrow 
from private professional moneylenders (banyal ^nd kabulis). 
In the case of small loans of a few rupees, the rate may be one or 
even two annas per rupee per month. Bigger loans for short 
periods such as a few weeks or months and on personal security 
also bear high rates of interest. In Coimbatore, for instance, the 
rate of interest was from 9 to 15 per cent, on ippney loane^fl 
against Jewels, from 15 to 24 per cent, in the ease of prpmiSsory 
notes and mortgages, and from ,37'*^ to» 150 per cent, in the case 
of short-term hand loans (without documents). ^ As a rule, 
money borrowed from co-operative* societies ^ is obtained at a 
much lower rate of interest. * 

Repayment of capital by the debtor is infrequent nor is it 
desired by the creditor, who prefers the prompt payment of inte- 
rest. Default on interest payments, however, is a comi^ion occur- 
rence, and each default goes to increase the liability, so that a 
loan of a small sum may lead to a permanent and heavy load#of 
debt. Interest payments are, therefore, a heafy burden on 
family expenditure, ranging for example from 2.77 per cent, of 
the total in Bombay (1921-1922) to 6.65 per cent, in Sholapur 
(1925). These payments can only be made by the sacrifice not 
only of petty luxuries but often of the primary necessaries of life. 


^ Royal Commission on Labour in InbiaI Evidence, Voi. XI, pp. 15, 75 
and 307 ; Labour Gazette, January 1931, p. 482. The information regarding 
Bombay workers refers to fanyly budgets only. 

® Royal Commission on Labour -in India : Evidence, ¥ol. XI, p. 21. 

^ Ibid,, p. 12. 25 per cent, of the indebted workers in the printing 

trade and 7.6 per cent, in the textile industry borrow^ed from co-operative 
societies in Madras. m * ^ 

Report of the Roral Commission on Labour in India, p. 226. 
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7. — Cost of Living 

r 

„ Finally, some reference must be made to the information 
available regarding' clianges in the cost of living. Comparable 
data on this subject exi^t only for the Bombay ..Presidency since, 
■, 1926 . .. In 'Bombay City the cost-of-living index, on the ba.se, of; 
July. 1926 ( = 100 ), was 72 in. December 1933. ahd 71 in April 1934 , 
showing a faHof 28 and 29 per cent, respectively ; in Alimedabad 
it was, on the^base of August 1926 ^ = 100) , 69 in December 4933 , 
or a fall of 31 per cent. ; and in Sholapur it was, on the base of 
February 192^1 ( = 100 ) , 71 in December 1933 and 72 in February 
1934, showing a fall of 29 and 28 per cent, respectively. ^ 

On the basis of this information on the cost of living, esti- 
mates have been made of the changes in rdkl wages in the case of 
cotton-mill workers in^ Bombay City,' Alimedabad and Sholapur. 

compared with July 1926, the real wage index in Bombay City 
was 131 m Februgfry 1933 (that is, th^ month before the cuts in 
wages started), 115 in December 1933, and 111 in April 1934 ; as 
compared with August 1926, the real wage^de:^ in Alimedabad 
was 164 in December 1933s and as compared with February 
1927, the real wage index in Sholapur was 130 in December 1933 
and 115 in February 1934. ^ 

In Rangoon, between March 1914 and March 1928, there was 
an increase of 40.14 per cent, in nominal wages. The index 
numbers of the cost of living for the f<?ur'’ communities, namely, 
the Burmese, the Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, the Hindustanis 



^ Wages arid Unemployment ifi the Bombay Cotton Textile Indusirr, 
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.;;aRd ' tlie, Chittagonian.^ published in, the ' Burma are 

shown in the table' above. An unweighted arithmetical ' mean of , 
these, figures would be 95 fey 1914 and 138 for 1928,. .showing an .. 
increase of 45.26 per cent. in. the cost of living, that is, an, increase 
of ,5.12 per cent. i,n real, wages. ^ 

Index numbers showing tiie changes in the, cost of living in 
the Bombay' Presidency during, the years. '1929-1934,, but, relating 
to different 'base periods from the numbers mentioned 'above, are 
given in the table below. Similar cost-of-Kving ipdex .numbers 
are iibt available for other industrial centres, but#rs prices, to' a 
greater or lesser degree and with a varying time^-lag, move in - a 
comparable manner in other parts of India, the index numbers 
for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur may give a rough idea of 
the trend in the cost of living in the country generally. The 
following table showS^^ since 1929, the cost of living has 
fallen by over one-third in Bombay aifd over one-fourth in 
A,.li.med.abad and Sholapur, w, ' * ' 

• . A - • 

COST-OF-LIVIiNG INDEX NUMBERS tJS Tim BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

, . 19294935" 


Year 

Bombay : 

food, fuel and 

clothing- and house 
rent 

(iOO = July 1914) 

•% 

Ahmedabad : 

food, fuel and lighting, 
clothing, miscellaneous 
and house rent 
(100 = year 4 ?nding 
July 1927) 

Sholapur : 

food, fuel and lighting, 
clothing, miscellaneous 
and house rent 
(100 =: year ending 
January 1928) 

1929 . . . 1 

' "'149 . 

. " ' ■ 97 ' 

lOi 

1930 . . . 

' 13T 

. 87 * 

92 

','':.'i93i'. . ■ . " 

110 

' 75 ■ 

% 73 

1932 . . . 

109 

76 

73 

1933 . . . 

103 

72 

69 

1934 . . . ! 


71 

72 

1935 . . . ! 

^ 101 

71 

' 72 '.' 


^ Compiled from Labour Gazette^ June 1937, p. 802. 


* Report on ffages in Rice Mills in Burma, 1931, pp. 4 and 5. 
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One of the most important and difficult questions of indus- 
trial labour in India is that of hofising. It is the principal subject 
of this last chapter, which also deals with welfare work, another 
question of particular «,importance case of workers who 

n«ed protection and assistance in such a high degree as do the 
industrial workers# of India. ** 


# — Housing Conditiong^ ^ 

The housing conditions of the majority of the industrial 
workers of India are deplorable. Organised industries have 
usually developed in or near large towns, although in some cases 
they have fprmed the nucleus of new cities. “ Limitation of space 
and high land values are responsible fqr much of the congestion 
in 4he large cities, I^t these factors have had less influence in the 
smaller towns*and centres. Probably the most important com- 
mon feature has been the lack of control over the selection of sites 
intended for industrial development and the cQjnsequent additional 
overcrowding, caused by the presence of large numbers of imxni- 
grant workers seekifig accommodation in the heart of 
already suffering from a shortage of houses, ^ 


' SuPFLYmG/ A oENCIES ■ ; • 

The housing accommodation ^f workers in organised indus- 
tries may be supplied by the employer^, by public or semi-public 
bodies, by the workers themselves, by trade unions and co-opera- 

' — # 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 270. 
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live societies j or, and this is .the most common case, by , private 
landlords. 

Some employers build l^ouses for their workers or help , them; 
to build their own; houses. Almost all plantation and mining 
workers are housed hy their employers. A large number of fac- 
tory workers are also housed hy emplc^ers. By 1929-1930, "for 
instance, 22 cotton-mill owners, supplied housing to 20 per cent, 
of their workers in ^Bombay City, jut^-miil owners had built 

41,000 houses for accommodating 131,000 or between 30 and 
40 pet cent, of their workers^in Calcutta and th^wicinity, and 
35 cotton mills provided houses for 16 per cent, of their workers 
in Ahmedabad. ^ Since that date, housing improve^ient has been 
cootiimed in Bombay and Calcutta and the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Federation has built 43^' tenements. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company have built 6,285 houses for their workers^ ; about 
one-fourth of the factories'* in the United Provinces had built 
5,400 single rooms and 1,045 double rooms by 19^0 and add^d 
2,035 single rooms and 736 doiible rooms im the coui;se df the 
three years from 1931 to 1933 (1,^889 in 1935-1936) ; and 226 

factories in Madraj had provided housing \ccommodation for 
their workers by 1936. ^ By 1935,. nearly ’‘50 per cent, of the 
perennial factories in the Punjab had pro^ided quarters for most 
of the permanent staff, and many of the larger mills aimed at 
accommodating all their workers. ® Employers in other cities 
have also provided some housing for their workers. 

The railways pro'^idg housing accommodation for a large 
number of railway servants. The general pciicy of the railw^s, 
as laid down by the Railway Board, has been to provide quarters 
free of rent for servants who, under ordinary circumstances of 
work, are liable to called upon at any time without notice to 
attend to the business of the railways. Under this policy the 
staff employed on the maintenance of the ^permanent way, the 


^ Royal Commission on Labour in India : Menwranduixi Jrom the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Bombay, 1929, p. 22. ' 

- Report of'^the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 272 and 277. 
® Tub Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. : R^)port on the Conditions affecting 
the La.bou.rers of the Jamshedpur Works, 1937. » 

^ Royal Commission on Laboub<»in India : Evidence, Yol. Ill, Part I, 
p. 160 ; Annual Reports on Vie Working of Indian Factories Act in the 
United Provinces, 1931-1936. 

^ Report on the Working of the Indian Factoriei Act in the Madras 
Presidency for 19SS, p, 4 ; 1936, p. 2. « 

Stuilslics of Factories subpict to the Indian Factories Act ior 1934 
and 1935. ■ ' ■ , 
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majority of tlie statiorf staff, ^ miming staff, colliery staff, medical 
staff and a considerable proportion, of shed and carriage staff are 
■proyided with housing accommodation. Moreover., whenever 
private., enterprise fails to meet the housing demands of railway 
servants, the railways ""provide quarters at a moderate .rental: A 
considerable rium.ber of ^railway slsrvants., for instance, ■ are p.rO” 
Tided, with housing at such 'towns as Mytioge and Insein (Bimiia). 
■by the'Burma Railway, %.t Bombay City by-thdB.B. and'C.I. Rail- 
way, .at Khargpur by the B.,N. Railway, and at Golden Rock by the., 
S.I. Railway,<i^ The 'Staff employed on construction projects are 
housed in temporary quarters constructed for the jpurpose. The 
proportion of /ailway servants housed by the railways varied from 
3 per cent, in the signal branch of the N.W. Railways to 93 per 
cent, in the traffic department of the B. and N.W. Railways by 

1929. Capital expenditure by different r^lways on staff quar- 
ters, including schools^ institutes an^^Tospitals, etc., amounted 
tcf nearly 25Q million rupees up to 1 April 1929, and the pro- 
gramfne involved the spending 5f another 20 million rupees in 
the following two years. * 

The manner in which employers help their ’gforkers to build 
their own houses may be by a grant of lanS, the offer of building 
material free of cost, o*r an advance of money free of interest or 
at a reduced rate of interest. The method of granting land and 
building materials is the one generally adopted by plantation and 
mine managements ; it"^ is also sometimes adopted by factories. 
As instances of the advance of money by. employers for the build- 
ings of sanitary houses, the following may be cited : By 1929- 

1930, the Empuess Cotton Mills at Nagpur had advanced Rs,70,000 
for such purposes. The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur grants money at 3 per cent, interest fo:^;^ building kachcha 
(mud and wood) and pucca (brick) houses, the loan being repaid 
by monthly instalmefits in one year in the first case and in five 
years in the second case. Out of 13,200 houses available in Jam- 
shedpur in March 1933, 60 per cent, were built and owned by 
workers, in almost all cases with the assistance of the Company. 
The total amount advanced .hy the Company since 31 March 1929 
is Rs.440,653,*^of which RsJ63,394 was recovered and Rs,77,259 


Eoyai* Commissiok on Laboot Evidence, Voi YIII, Part I, 

pp. 42-44 and 48. # 
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, o-iitstandiiig' oii.'31, March 1937. ^ .-On severe failways...:.tlie subordi-^: 
' .Rate staff is allowed, boiise-biiilding advances amounting to twelve 
moiiths’ pay to enable them to build honses for tliemselves; This 
policyv however, does not benefit the staff in general to any large, 
■extent, owing' to the fact that -the service involves transfer from 
y station to stal.io.ii on promotioil^.,..- etc. ^ ■ 

' The provision , of housing accommodation by public', and. 

; , sein.l-piiMic- organisations has been most 'Uxtensive in the .City of , 
.Bombay. "Since 1920' *the , Government of' Bombay -has, built 
207 ' chatvls , (tenement buildings) , containing 16',,20B tenements ; 
of ilies-e tenements 8,730, or 52- per cent., were occupied by the 
end of 1932’19'33. Between 1925 and 1929 the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust built 99 chatols, containing 8,896 tenements. By 
the end of 1933 the Port Trust hSused 3,446 out of 9,184, or over 
37 per cent, of their workers. The Corporation of Bombay has 
recently built 550 semi-pem!anent dwellings to replace corrugated 
iron sheds, and proposes to build another 150. ^ , * 

There are also cases v\^here the workers themselves buildTheir 
own houses without help from the employer. In Sholapur, for 
instance, about 5 per cent, of cotton-mill workers lived in their 
own houses in 1925'?'* The worker^ of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company had built 4,820 houses in Jamshedpur by the end of 
1937. According to the enquiries into the standard of living of 
industrial workers, made in 1930, about one-half of the families 
in Coimbatore owned their houses, and* a large number of the 
families in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Akola and Gondia in\he Central 
Provinces paid ground rent for plots on vv^iich they had built 
their own houses. In the railway workshops of Jamalpur, 
Lucknow and Lillooah most of the workers live in their own 
houses, either in the towns or in the neighbouring villages. ® 

Collective action by workers in providing housing has not 
yet been very extensive. The Labour Uniondn Ahmedabad, how- 


^ The Times of India, Bombay, 10 Febriiary 1931 ; ^iport of the Boyal 
Commission' on Labour in India, 1931, p. 582 ; Report on the Conditions 
affecting the Labourers of the Jamshedpur Works, 1937. 

- The Royal Gommissiois on Labour in Ihdia : Evidence, 'Vol. YIII, Part I, 
p. 45. ' 

Labour Gazette, October 1933? p, 109. 

Royal Commission on Labour in India : Memorandum from ihe^Goverm 
ment of Bombay^ p. 24 ; Bombay Port Trust : Administration Report, 
1933-1934, Appendix, p. xxrx. Annual Factory Report,'* Bombay Presidency, 
1936, pp. 16-17. . ' ^ « 

» The Tata Iron and Steel Go^Ltd. : op eit, 1937, p. 42. 

® Royal Commission on Labour m India : Evidence, VpL XI, p. 269, 

• ... , 
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ever, lias recently uiidl;rtaken a scheme of builSing workmen’s 
houses, and house-building has been begun by co-operative socie- 
'ties^such as the Vankar Co-operative Society at Priyatambiir in, 
Ahmedabad ; though both 'these ventures are still iimiied in 
scope they had built SOHenements for tenant ownership by 1935. ^ ® 

By far the largest number of iifdustriai workers live in dwell- 
,ings, rented from , private landlords.' These dwellings may /be' 
either huts or chawls, sSid are usually in the •vicinity of the fac- 
tories. An enquiry into the ownership t)f a certain number of 
workers’' dwellings in 1930 showed that of 189 houses in Goim- 
batore over one-half, of 129 houses in Madras about three-fourths, 
and of 729 housSs in Cawnpore over nine-tenths w*ere owned by 
landlords. 

Nature of Accommodation 

The various types of housing accommodation may be briefly 
described ^as folIow«s : (1) lines, ^or houses built in rows — this 
is the most usual type of housing provided by employers and is 
found in almost all industrial centres, including plantations, 
mining areas and factory towns ; (2) bust%^, or clusters of small 
dwellings — these are found on some plantations, in mining dis- 
tricts, and even in urban areas (3) chatols, which are generally 
two to three-storey buildings — they are found in towns such as 
Bombay and Ahmedabali, which are congested and where the 
price of lanS is very high ; (4) cheries, which are merely shelters 
put^ up on private iand in Madras ; (5) model villages, built 
either by employers or by public and semi -public bodies. 

As the largest employers of labour, the railways have deve- 
loped a more or less definite housing policy.^ Until recently the 
railway quarters were of two distinct types, adapted respeclively 
for occupation by Europeans and Anglo-Indians and for occupa- 
tion by Indians. Latterly there has been a change of policy on 
the part of some of the railways, which have begun to adopt 
designs for quarters suited !o Europeans and Indians alike, and io 
allot the quarters to the staff according to grade and pay. 'Fhe 
standard of a*cconimodation provided by the railways for their 
servant;: differs slightly un different railways, but the following 
specifications apppar to be typical : (1) for unskilled labourers 

" r. *• A 

^ Staiistics of Factories subject to th^ Indian Factories Act, 1935, p. 5. 
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— one room of about '90 to lOO^equare feel in Brea, "a verandah of ■ 
about 40' to 50 square feet, and a courtyard of about 100 to 120 
square feet ; (2) lor skilled!^ artisans — two rooms' of a total area ■ 
of 190 to 220 square feet, and a 'verandah of about 40 to oO square 
feet ; (3) for junior subordinates — two rooms of a total ' area 
of 250 to 270 square feet,' a verandah 'o| 100 to 120 square' feet,: a '" 
kitchen of about 25 square feet, a' bathroom of about 25 square 
feet and a coiirtyarS of 225 to 350 square leet ; and (4) for junior d 
Europeaiis and Anglo-Indian subordinates — two rooms, kitchen, 
bathfoom, pantry or dressing-room, verandah,^ and servants’ 
quarters. ^ ^ 

Model villages or settlements have been built by, private indus- 
trial undertakings in Nagpur, JVIadras, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur 
and Ahmedabad. In Nagpur the Empress Cotton Mills have 
received from the GdvOTiment on favourable terms an area of 
200 acres of land, which has been parcelled out into small plots of 
53 feet by 56 feet. One-third of a plot may be utilised for buildihg 
a house, the money for wjiich can be obtained on loan, and the 
worker becomes the owner after repayment of the loan. The 
total numberdihguses and quarters in the settlement in 1934 was 
853, all of which were occupied. The Buckingham and Car- 
natic Mills in Madras have built three villages with 459 houses, 
and another village of 200 houses is building ; the houses gene- 
rally consist of a living-room, a kitchen, a washing place, and a 
front verandah and yard. In 1930 the British India , Corporation 
in Cawnpore had provicled housing for about 83 to 90 per cent 
of its workers in three settlements ; one of these settlements ^jon- 
tained 676 single quarters, 140 double quarters and 12 bungalow 
collages within an ai'ea of 26 acres, and included among its ame- 
nities paved courtyards, shady trees and a central water supply. 
By 1936, the Corporation had* provided 1,655 quarters in its 
seilleinenis. ^ 

One of the most considerable housing schemes adopted by 
employers is that of the Tata Iron and Steel Cojiipany. For the 
development of the town of Jamshedpur, the creation of^which 


Royal Commission on Laboub* in India : Evidence, Vol. VIII, Part I, 
pp. 45-47. 

- From a report by the superintendent of the settlement. 

- The Times of India, Bombay, 10 February 1930 T Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, pp»4275 and 276 ; Welfare Work the 
British India Corporation, Ltd.m 19307 pp. 1-16; Annual Report on the 
Working of the Factories Act in the United Provinces, 1936, pp. 16-17. 
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was a direct result of^tlie establishment of the Company’s work 
in an area that was previously jungle, the Company in 19 IS 
adopted a town planning scheme. ^Under this scheme, housing 
was to be provided for some 70,000 persons, the iiiiniber of fami- 
lies per acre being restricted to twelve ; open spaces and play- 
grounds were also provided. A feature of the housing scheme was 
the hexagonal grouping' of the houses, each group being intended 
to accommodate, as far as possible, people oi the same caste and 
coming same part of the country. The houses are con- 

structed eilliei' by the Company of by the workers, to hcnn the 
Company grants building loans. Since 1928 it has allotted 
Rs. 3, 800, 0011 for town capital expenditure, of which Rs, 2, 100,000 
have been devoted to housing. By March 1933 the total number 
of houses available in Jamshedpur was 13,200, of which 40 per 
cent, were owned by the Company. T h e t&tal capital expenditure 
of the Company on hoOsing up to 31 March 1937 was about eleven 
million rupees. ^ 

'In 1933 the Mill Owners’ Association in Ahmedabad drew up 
a programme for building 1,1)00 tenements in three years ; of 
435 tenements completed, 304 w^ere occupied J3y^ the end of 1935. 
The type of building is a series of blocks of eight or fewer 
tenements, arranged in a rectangle with an open space in the 
centre ; each block of houses has a common verandah and each 
tenement consists of a living-room and a kitchen. “ 

The housing scheme of the Ahmedabad Labour Union con- 


sists in the building of 64 dAvellings on4he bank of the Sabarmati. 
The dwellings, wMch may be acquired by the occupiers on the 
hire-purchase" system, are built in rows ; each dwelling com- 
prises two rooms, a kitchen, a verandah and a yard at the back. ^ 
The dwellings built by the Vankar Co-(>peralive Society in 
Ahmedabad consist of two rocnns, a kitchen and a front and a 
side verandah. 

The dwelling accommodation ordinarily available for Indian 
workers is oUmany different kinds. On most plantations, indi- 
vidual houses are made of mud and plaster, with thatched roofs, 
but the lines are usually, substantial structures with 'brick myalls 


^ Beport of the Indian Tariff Board on the Iron and Steel Indasir}\ 
Delhi, 1934 , Chapter VUI pThe Tata Iron and Steel Go. Ltd., op. eft, p. 41 , 
' ^ Labour Gazette^ May 1985, p'-" 679 p Jime 1935, pp. 776-777. 

® Ibid., February 1983, pp. 428-429. 

* Ibid,, Mm 1938, - pp.; 769-770. v; v 
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. aHd coiTiigated^^^^^i^^ roofs. ' In- coalfields tlife liOHses' are generally 
built of brick' and cement as in Jharia'; in some cases 'they have' 

: tiled roofs, e.g. in Ilanigan|.' In other mining and 'quarrying- 
'■areas the dwellings vary from stone-built houses to huts with 
matting walls and thatched roofs. As regards the housing ofiac-, 
tory workers, it may be-mentiohed that in^ Cawnpore the majority ' 

■ .of the dwellings are huts of unbaked' brick and' clay, roofed ''>¥1111 
country tileS', flat" and cylindrical alternatilig about 70 per cent. 7 
of. 'the. ■■families live in* such ■ 'huts.- In krge 'lo.w'iis such' as- 
Bombay and Calcutta, however^ the workers are generally housed: 
in chawls or lines which are generally brick buildings, some-, 
times roofed with corrugated iron. ^ ^ ^ 

House Rent 

The housing provide! % employers fotr their own workers is; 
frequently rent-free or at a nominal rent. The supply of fr^. 
accommodation to workers^is definite policy ^ith those indus- 
tries which suffer from labour shortage, e.g. plantations and 
mines. Some factories also find it convenient to 'have a body qf 
trained or experiencec?workers at hand and supply quarters rent- 
free or at a nominal rent. The rent in some cases covers only the.. 
interest charges ; the Tata Iron and Steel Company, for instance, 
calculates rent as far as possible at 4 per cent, of the capital 
OuHa'V. ^ . ■ '■" , : 

The general policy'^okthe railways in the past has been to 
grant free quarters to certain classes of railway servants, includ- 
ing particularly the lower-paid staff. If no housing is available 
for workers who are entitled to free quarters, house rent allow- 
ances are granted ii\ lieu of quarters. These allowances may be 
fixed at 10 per cent, of pay or a little higher in the case of lower- 
grade servants, or may be equal to the actual I'ent paid, whichever 
is less ; in some cases they may amount to 15 or 20 per cent, of 
pay if the prevailing rent is high. Railway servants in the higher 
wage classes are required to pay rent which is assessed oh the 
basis of pay, and varies from 3 to 10«per cent, of pay ; the rent 
may include an additional percentage representing' the average- 


^ Eoyal CJoMMissiON ON Laboub IN INDIA : ' EvMence.yol. XI, p. 75. 

- Boyal Commission on Laboub in Imu : , Memorandum fmm fM Govern - . 
meni of Bombay, 1929, p. 26. ^ 

„ ^ Tee Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. : Welfare Report, 19294933, p. 24. . 
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.overtime and mileage .allowances earned in the case of rnmiing 

. staff./ . 

■ .Recently, however, the Railw^ay Board has revised the po.Iicy 
hitherto .adopted in regard to the g^ant of free quarters and the 
assessment of rent in® respect of workers on State-managed rail- 
.ways. Under this revised policy ail future .entrants, 'e.xcept, the 
lower-paid staff, will pay rent up to a. .niaximuni of 10 per cent, of 
pay, i.e. at,. a rate calctJlated to yield not less»than 4 .per. ce.ii.t.. per 
annum on the capital cost of each class of housing, excluding the 
cost of land. ^ 

-S # » . 

Statistics showing the rents paid by working-class families 
in Bombay, ^SKolapur and Ahmedabad are available for the year 
1932 in the case of Bombay^ and the years 1925 and 1926 respec- 
tively in the case of Sholapur Snd Ahmedabad. The figures are 
not, therefore, strictly comparable, but *11 seems unlikely that 
rents have undergone any apprecisftJTS' change since 1925-1926. 
It will be seen from the following table that about two-thirds of 
the famjjlies paid, a monthly rent of less than Rs.3 in Sholapur, 
between Rs.3 and *Rs. 6., in Ahmedabad, and between Rs.5 and 
Rs.8 in Bombay. * 

MO.M'HLY RENTS PaId BY WORKING-CLASS F.YMILIES 

0 .-. 

' IN SHOLAPUR, AHMEDABAD ANB' BOMBAY 



* 

Sholapur (1925) ^ 

xUtmedabad (1926)^ 

Bombay (1932) * 

IMoiTthly reals 

Number 

Percen- 

Nu*]i.be.r 

Perceu” 

Number 

F’ercen- 



of 

ta^e 

Jh of 

' tage 

of 

tage 

0 

- 

families 

of total 

families 

of total 

families 

of total 

Below Fis.2 
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33.70 

48 

5.51 

: 

13 

0.91 

Rs.2 and below Rs.3 . . 

280 

31.04 

76 

8.72 

26 

1.82 

Rs.3 ,, 

,, 4 . . 

218 

24.17 

160 „ 

18.35 

96 

6.70 

Rs.4 

jt» 5 - . 

76 . 

8.43 

223 

25.57 

207 

14.45 

Rs.6 

M 6 . . 

10 

1.11 

191 

21.90 

434 

30.31 

Rs.6 

7- . 

11 

1.22 

82 

9.40 

U7 

8.17 

Rs.7 

8 . . 

. 2^' 

o.’ii 

'29. ■ 

3.33 ; 

271 

18.92 

Hs.8 „ 

„ 9 . . 

j.' 1. 

0.11 

28 

! 3.21 1 

■131 

9.15 

R$.9 and over^. 


k ■ 

— 

35 

' 4.01 

137 

9.57 

Total 


902 

i 

100.00 

872 

100.00 j 

1,432 1 

100.00 


Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Workers in Sholapur Cfly, 192S, 

^ Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 192S, p. 20. 
® Labour Gazette, April 1033, pp. 602-604. 


^ The Roy^l Commission on, Lab€«tk in India : Evidence^ Vol. VII!, Part I, 
pp. 48-51. r 

^ A special enquiry into the rents paid by tbe working class in 
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■ Some tiiformalion is also available shoTwing the variatidns in 
rent according to the number of rooms occupied by a family. 
The following table indicates^ that,- as compared with the rent of a, 
single-roomed tenement, the average rent for a two-roomed Vehe- 
ment is about one-fourth as much again in Sholapur, one-third 
as much in Ahmedabad' and tfiree-fourths as' much in' Bombay; 


VARIATIONS fv , rent' ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
ROOMS OCCUPIED BY A FAMILY IN SHOLAPUR, 'A^tMEBABAB ^ AND . BOMBAY 




V 





_ — ^ — . 


Sholapur 1925' 

Ahmedabad 1926^ 

Bombay 1930® 

n ' 

: Tenemenis with 

Num- 
ber of 
tene- 
meuts 

Average 
monthly 
rent ^ 

Num- 
ber of 
tene- 
ments 

Average 

monthly 

rent 

Num- 
ber of 
tene- 
ments 

Average 

monthly 

rent 


,•% 

^ Rs^a. p. 


Hs, a. p. 


Rs, a. p. 

Oae room .... 

297 

1 15 8 

636 

i 1 10 

71 , 

5 4 9 

Two rooms . . ■ . 

437 

2 6 10 

156 

5 9 6 

§ 

9 1 9^* 

Tliree rooms . . ' . 

95 

3 10 a 

39 

6 15 ^ 1 

1 

15 0 0 

Four rooHis or more 

29 

3,10 ,3 ' 

i;22 

10 a 10 


' 

All tenements . . 

858 

2 7 5 

853 " 

4 10 11 

o 

00 

5 12 9 


-hh ^ 







1 Compiled from Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton-Mill Workers in 
Sholapur City, 1929, p. 22, Of the 902 families covered by the enquiry 4<4 were living in huts ; 
they are excluded from the above figures. 

2 ,4 Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 1928, p- 19. 
Excluding 16 huts and 3 imperfectly specified tenements out of a total of 872 family budgets. 

» Labour Gazette, January 1931, p. 418. 


Sanitation and Overcrowding 

The sanitary condition of Indian working-class dwellings 
varies with the type of housing. In some up-to-date lines and 
in model villages there are good roads, surface drainage, septic 
tanks, and an adequate supply of drinking water from municipal 
water works or deep tube wells ; the houses are constructed under 
the control of the municipal authorities or of a health board, and 
there is sufficient provision for space, light and air. 

Railway settlements enjoy a high reputation for adequate 
sanitary aiTangements. The problem of sanitation receives con- 
tinuous attention by the supervisory medical officers ^nd, in some 
centres, of sanitation committees. The sites selected for bujlding 

Bombay City was undertaken by the Bombay Labour Office at the instance 
of the Bombay Provincial Franchise Coiamittee in 1932. The period coveied 
by the enquiry was from the tEtrd week of January to the middle of 
May 1932. 

V. ah 
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quarters are well drained, -are free from vegetation and are situated 
;in. healthy localities. Proper arrangements, are made for the 
supply of pure drinking-water, and sanitary squads operate at all 
large stations, while ‘'"sweepers’" are provided at s.mall stations. 

In accordance with -the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, the r-Governnient of India has taken steps to 
ensure that,- in all cases where .a large amount of .labour is to be 
employed on .public works, the 'public health 'and medical autho- 
rities are. invariably consulted in regard’to housing and sanitary 
arrangementscuiid the provision uf medical facilities, and that 
these authorities inspect such arrangements from time to time. ^ 

Most of " the dwellings available for workers in industrial 
towns, however, and especially those rented by private landlords, 
leave almost everything to be desired in regard to sanitary 
arrangements. Usually the lines o^ml busties have been built in a 
haphazard manner, ra’iher than laid out or planned ; the hoiises 
are built close to one another without sufficient space being left 
for streets or roads, the only approach to them being winding 
lanes ; in most bmtees ilfere is no provision for light and air, the 
only opening being a low door — in CawijLPSU'c, for inslaiice, 
82.5 per cent, of the dwellings enquired into had no ^^ indows. 
No proper provision exists for the supply of water or for drainage. 

As regards water, municipal hydrants or wells sunk by land- 
lords in their biistees are the principal sources of supply in large 
cities like*. Gawnpore. Some dwellings have their own water 
taps, and the river is used by workersdivung near the banks. Of 
thu 729 families enquired into in 1930, 31.3 per cent, used muni” 
cipal hydrants, 52.7 per cent, the common wells, and 16 per cent, 
private taps provided by landlords. In Bombay the water supply 
appears to be more satisfactory in the new buildings than in the 
old. In the case of new tenements, one tap was provided for less 
than 8 tenements in about 56 per cent, of the eases, for 9 to 15 
tenements in 33 per cent* of the cases, and for over 15 tenements 
in 11 per cent'.* of the case% ; the corresponding percentages for olrl 
tenements were 11, 44 and 44 respectively. In the case of 46 old 
tenements and one new tei^ement, 'no water taps were provided. “ 

Aj examples of latrine accorijmodatioii, it may be noted that 
in most of the Bombay chawls there ist^ne latrine for 8 tenements, 


^ Orders to this effect .were islued in February 1932, Gf. Govebkment 
OF India : Fifth Report, etc.^ 1936, p. 13: 

2 Labour Gazette, May 1931, p. 893. 
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while' in Gawnpore, of the, 729 families iifcluded' in the enqiiiry, ^ ■ 
64,7 per cent, used public latrines, 28 per cent, private latrines, 
and 7.3 per cent, the streets or any other available space such as 
fields or ruins. Arrangements for disposal of refuse and for 
cleaning the surroundings of workers’ •dwellings are usually 
■defective. The report of the Royal Coijimission , on Labour says ^ 
of housing in urban and industrial areas : Neglect of sanitation 
is often evidenced By heaps of rotting garbage and pools of sew- 
age, whilst the absence*of latrines enhances* the general pollution 
of aii'^and soil. ” ^ « 

The effects of the lack of sanitation are aggravated by over- 
crowding in most of the tenements in larger industrial centres. 
Large numbers of tenements have only one room ; the propor- 
tion of families living in single rooms was 97 per cent, in 1921- 
1922 - and 89 per cent? in 1930 in Bombay, 73 per cent, in Ahme- 
dabad in 1926, ® 72 per cent, in Cawnpore, and 60 per cent, in 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Akola and Gondia in 1930. ^ , The average 
number of persons per tenement was 4.6 in^Sholapus, 3.S7 in 
Ahmedabad and 3.88 in Bombay tl92i-1922). The approximate 
average floor sga^e per person was respectively 37, 47.67 and 
35.16 square feet. An^ enquiry into 5* 363 tenements in Bombay in 
1930 showed that about Ihree-fourths house*d more than 2 persons, 
over two-fifths from 3 to 4 persons, and over one-third 6 persons 
or more. A single room was occupied by 6 or more persons in 
591 cases. ^ It must be pointed out that in most cas^s the occu- 
pants do not sleep insidb during the hot weather and that cooking 
is often done on the porch of single-storeyed^tenements. • 

One of the causes of overcrowding is sublettifig, a common 
praciiee in the case of a considerable number of families. Some 
workers resent payi^ig rent, as they have not been accustomed to 
pay rent in their native villages, •and they therefore seek to raise 
the amount by subletting ; in other cases the workers are not in 
a position to pay the rent without taking lodgers ; in some other 

, ,, . 

^ Gf. Royal Commission on Labour in India : Evidence^ Vol. XI, pp. 75- 
76 : Report of the Royal Commission om Labour in India, pp. 271-277 ; 
Labour Gazette, May 1931, pp. 890-896. % 

" Report 071 Enquiry into Woifking^Clajss Budgets in Bombay, 1923, 
p. 23, ♦ * 

jRepor^ on an Enquiry into Working-Class Budgets in Ahmedabad, 
1928, p. 19. 

^ Royal Commission on Labour India Evidence, yol. XI, pp# 76 
and 199. 'm 

® Compiled from Labour Gazette, May 1931, p. 890. 
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iBstaiices, the profit iirotive is the deteriniiiing factor. ^ Among 
the. Bombay families, mentioned above, about 20 per cent, .rented 
space in their tenements to' other persons varying i,ii miniber, 
from 1' to ,12, and including both single persons' and other 
families.^,, ■ 

, ..One. of the results, qf insanitary and overcrowded housing 
conditions, is the .high , rate of infant mortality, the relation of 
which to the amount' of housing accommodation in tenemenis in. 
Bombay G.ity js shown in the table heldw. The, rate of infant 
mortality, in tjie case of families o.ccupying one room, was«more 
than double tiiat of families occupying two rooms or more. 
Although the presence of malaria and the practice of soothing 
babies by the administration of opium are also partly responsible, 
the main cause of the high rate of infant mortality is over- 
crowding. * 


INFi\NT MOHTA,LITY IN RELATION TO THE NmiBER 
OFmOOM OCCUPIED, BOlylBAY CITY, 1926 - 192'7 ^ 



- — 

Births 

Deaths of infants 

mm 

Infant xnortai- 

Number of rooms 

Number 

Feiren- 

tage 

Number 

Percen- 

tage 

hirtiis regis- 
tered ^ 

1 room and under . . 

. ■ 

'■,1,615 

53.6 

5,688 

iSS.U 

!92T 

490 

577 

2 rooms . - 

1,736 

8.0 

352 

5,1 

203 

254' 

3 rooms 

392 

1.8 

*c87 

1.3 


215 

4 or more rooms . . . 

174 

0.8 

« 34 

0,5 

195 

163 

Hospitals . 

7,764 

35.8 

680 

9.9 

88 

107 

Homeless and not recor- 
ded 

1 ■ “f 



16 

0.2 




Total . . . 

21,685 

100.0 

6,857 

100.0 

316 

! 1 
I ■ „ ■ ' '.M 

389 


1 Royal Commission on Labour ln India : Memorandum from the Governmeni of Bomha%% 
1929, p. 37. ‘ 

s The figures of infant mortality" are inflated by tbe fad that many ’iAom<‘‘n return to 
tbeir villages for their confinement and then return ; the births are lhli^’ not regi^-lc-red, but 
the deaths are registered. 

The absence of adequate housing accommodation is also one 


F » 

^ Royal Commission on Labour in India : Memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay y p. 32. , 

® Labour Gazetie^ May 1931, pp'.^ 888-889. 

^ ® TMs is the opinion 'of - Majoi^rGobeli, Special Malaria Officer of the 
Government of Bombay. ‘ Royal CbMMissfON on Labour in India : Memorm- 
dum from the Government of Bombay^ 1929, p. 37. 
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of tlieiactorswliich predispose workers t# leave 'their wives 
children in the villages . when they -migrate to industrial /centres. 
The result of this practice is seen in the great 'disparity between 
the numbers of the sexes inlarge towns. The number of women 
per 1 5 000 men in 1931 was 489 in Calcutfe,, 554 in Bombay, 696 
in Cawnpore and. 853 in AhmSdabad. 1^:,, . 

For the improvement of the housing conditions of industrial 
workers in India tile Royal Commission bn Labour -made a large, 
number of recommendations relating to such matters as the sur- 
vey, layout and development, of urban and industrial areas, the 
establishment of minimum standards with regai^ to floor and 
cubic space, ventilation and lighting, water supply,^ drainage and 
latrines and type-plans of working-class houses, the grant by 
Government of subsidies to employers for undertaking housing 
schemes, and the encouragement of co-operative building socie- 
ties. ^ The principal measures so far taken by the Government of 
India to implement these recommendations is the ajnendment t>f 
the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 for the purpose of creaiingTacil- 
ities for employers to acquire larfd for housing accommodation 
and sanitary improvement ; action upon most of the recommen- 
dations depends upoifTLocal Governments, which have accepted 
some, rejected others, and postponed the farther consideration of 
some suggestions until the financial situation is more favourable. 

. . * 

2. — Welfare Work • 

■ ■ 't 

The term " welfare ” is used in India to cover a large numlDer 
of activities and institutions for promoting the well-being of the 
workers. Some of these activities and institutions are prescribed 
by law, but in mos? cases they are due to the initiative of public 
and semi-public bodies, employers and private organisations. 
Among their more important objects are the supply of decent 
housing, the improvement of public health, the protection of 
maternity and childhood, and the provision of education and 
recreation. Some phases of “ welfare work ” have been inci- 
dentally mentioned in previous chaptSrs ; reference^will be made 
in ibe present section to various^ other aspects of welfare activities. 

/'/ 'I' ' /'/: '/ ^ ^ ' ^/" i, 

■ v , ^ ^ IS: ^ 

^ Census o/ India, 19S1, p. . ■ ■ . 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 285-294. 
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General .Welfare Agtiyities 

.There has been considerable development of welfare work 
on the part of employers in recent years, and particularly in the 
- case- of large industrial undertakrngs, such as the Biickiiigh,airi 
. and Carnatic Mills in Madras,, the British India Corporatioii in 
Cawnpore, the EmpreSs Mills in Nagpur, '-the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills in .Shelapur, the Tata Iron and Steel Company ai 
Jamshedpur, and the Sassoon . group of mills in Bombay, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company of Burn pur (Bengal.) and the 
Burma Oil Company in Burma. The range and nature of 
employers’ welfare activities may be best illustrated by a short 
summary of the social work of some of these concerns. 

The welfare work organised by the British India Corporation 
is carried out by a trained and salaried staff ; it consists mainly 
iif* measures, for the improvement of sanilation, comfort and 
safety, and the provision of creches, suitable d\\ ellings and model 
villages, the latter being equipped with dispensaries, maternity 
and child welMre centres, day and night schoiiis for boys and 
girls, playgrounds, ’ athletic, and dramatitf efubs, libraries and 
reading-rooms. ^ The 'Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have made 
provision for education, the dispensing of medicines and medical 
attention, and have established model villages, workmen's stores, 
an athletic association, a dramatic society and a debating club. - 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company’s wel|ax>^ v\ ork covers the orga- 
nisation of safety measures and first aid, wonieii’s rest-houses, 
maternity benefits, provident fund contril.)utions, medical relief, 
education, housing, building loans, and sports and games ; the 
expenditure on the inside and outside welfare activilies of the 
Company amounted to over Rsw^.ST million and Rs,1.99 million 
respectively in the tln'ee years 1931-1933. ® , 

Among the semi-public and public organisations, the most 
important work has been dona by the Port Trusts and the muni- 
cipalrties, especially that^of Bombay, which have undertaken 
specific work such as matpmity and infant welfare ; to these 
must also added the railways, both Slate managed and com- 


^ The Welfare Work of the British India Corporation, 1930. 

® The Buckingham anb Carnatic Mills : Fifteenth Annimi Heporl of 
the Welfare Committee^ 1936, p. l^^^ 

® The Tata Iron anb Steel Go; 'Ltd. :m}¥elfare Report, 19294933, p, 1.6 ; 
op. cit., 1937, pp, 38-39 and 70-86. 
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paBY maiiaged, which have undertaken h|>ij?sing, sanitation,' edu- ' 
catioii, recreation and other welfare. work. 

: Private organisations for social welfare work are compara- 
tively few in number. Thetaost important are the Social ServiGe, 
League, the ' Young Men’s Christian ■Association, the' Bombay 
Presidency Infant Welfare Society' and the Seva Sadan Organisa- ■ 
lion. The Social Service League, was o/ganised in .Bombay about "■ 
a quarter of a century ■ ago, and has al present ' seven centres, ■ 
including the head offiee at the Servants of India, Society’s Home, .; 
its vU'Ork consists of the following branches : ( 1 ) Education, 

including day and night schools, training classes for social work, 
textile sell ooll, sewing and cutting classes and drawing and pen- 
painting classes for women, permanent and travelling libraries 
and reading-rooms ; (2) medfcal help, including free dispen- 

saries for women aiid»children, first aid, home nursing and sani- 
tation work in workei%’ Quarters ; (8i recreation, including 

Indian gymnasia, lathi clubs and dramatic performances ; (4) tjie 
manageraent of an industrial settlement for thq people of criminal 
tribes at Belgaum ; and (5J fiuBliaity vvwk, d.g. the Social Service 
Qiiarlerly and other periodical and occasiotlal publications. 

Welfare wor^is^jjlso carried oq by son?e workers’ organfsa- 
tioris, the most notable examples being some of the Postal Unions 
in different parts of the Bombay Presidency, the railwaymen’s 
unions, and the Ahmedabad Labour Union. Some of the rail- 
waymeiTs unions have organised co-operative societies and 
various kinds of funds* for the provision of specific Kenef its such 
as legal defence, death and retirement benefits, unemployment 
and sickness benefits, the All-India Railwaymenjs benefit fund 
and life insurance. “ The welfare work of the Ahmedabad Labour 
Union is carried out by different committees, which are respect- 
ively responsible for running hospitals for both indoor and out- 
door patients, schools for boys and girls, »shops for the sale of 
grain at low prices to members, restaurants for the provision of 
good food at cheap prices and in clean surroundings, and physical 
culture centres. ^ "" • ' 

As regards the various forms of^ welfare activities, it may be 

m. ■' 

^ The Social SER%aGE Lsague, Bombay : 22nd Annual Reps^rt, 193S, 
Servants of India Society *s Home, Bombay, 1934, pp. 1-28. 

» iioYAf. Gommissiom o.v Labouh in India : Memorandnm from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, pp. 55 and 70, ■ •^ ■ ' m 

^ The Textile Labour Assogj^tion, Ahmedabad : Annual Report, 1930, 
pp. 1-35, 
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noted that iiicreasing'"a|tention is being given to such recreational 
facilities as sports and, games,- cinemas and theatres, homes' and 
clubs. ' Among the sports and games in vogue are football, -cricket, 
tennis, hockey, billiards, basket-bait,- wrestling, jumping, run-, 
ning, cards, chess, etc., f>ro vision for which is made by employers, 
.athletic and other associations,, and such organisations as the 
' Y.M.C.A. and 'the SociaA Service League. In some industrial 
centres, e.g. Jamshedpur, women now take part in outdoor 
sports. Cinemas hav^ become very popular among the working 
classes in all large towns and even in out-of-the-way places e.g. 
plantations in ^die Surma Valley in Assam, the employers some- 
times hiring touring cinemas for their workers. Ifi some places 
workers form' dramatic clubs and give periodical performances to 
their colleagues as well as to outsiders. 

An urgent need of industrial workers in India is a place 
where they can meet their fellow woFkefs or can find a home in 
case of necessity. Some of the welfare centres, especially those 
organised by trade^ unions and social service organisations, pro- 
vide reading-rooms "^and cjubs^ wHefe*^ workers can spend their 
leisure hours. One Of the most necessary and extensive institu- 
tions of this kind is the Indiap Seamen’s H©me^7Bombay, which 
was built at a cost of Its. 269, 000 and began working in February 
1932. The Home contains a reading-room and a store-room for 
seamen’s surplus kit. In cases of sickness, the patients may be 
treated by honorary medical officers. There is a night school 
where English, Gujrathi, Urdu and kvahic are taught, and 
arrangements are mad^ for lectures. Moreover, good food is sup- 
plieli at rates considerably below those of the local eating-houses.^ 

In order to assist workers in reducing or avoiding the heavy 
indebtedness which is one of the most burdensome features of 
industrial life in India, some epaployers help their workers to 
organise co-operative <predit societies. As examples may be men- 
tioned the co-operative credit society organised by the Bucking- 
ham and Garniitic Mills in Madras and the societies promoted 
by th^ cotton mills belonging to E. D. Sassoon & Co. Ltd. of 
Bombay. In February 1937 the former society had 2,171 members 
with 11,847 scares, and a pani-up share capital of Rs.58,600 ; the 
number and amount of loans to mtimbers amounted to 1,156 and 
Rs. 116, 185 respectively, bringing a net income of Rs. 16,339 to 



* Indian Sailors’ Home : Annual Report, 198$, Bombay, pp. 1-12. 
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the society in the year. ^ In the eleven cotfcA mills of the; Sassoon 
group there were, ; in 1935,- 28 workers’ po-operative societies with 
a total membersh^ of 6,628 and a working capital of Rs.279,722. 
These societies have a' twoMd function, the granting of short 
loans and debt redemption. The outside ‘'debts of the members 
are carefully enquired into aad the debts are settled at much 
smaller sums than are actually due un<^er the promissory notes 7 
many workers hav© thus been already released from the clutches 
of the moneylender. The budgets of the sacieties are audited by 
Gover;nment officers. ^ 

Another important activity which is partly a “ welfare ” 
character is the running of workmen’s stores. ^ Reference has 
already been made to the popularity of grain shops maintained by 
some employers in different industrial centres. In the Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills, for instance, these grain shops have 
developed into workmeii’s^ stores, which* were opened in 1922 
with the “ object of providing the necessaries of life^to the work- 
people at the cheapest possible mtes ® The stores are^mailaged 
by a committee consisting hi represent^atives'' of the management 
and of the workpeople. The success of thele stores is indicated 
by the fact thaT^the’* monthly sales in 1936 ranged between 
Rs.79,075 and Rs.90,658." 

Among other forms of w^elfare wwk, mention should be made 
of restaurants and canteens. As already mentioned, the Ahme- 
dabad Labour Union has successfully maintained restaurants for 
the wmrkers in some mllls^ Since March 1935 attempts have been 
made by the Sassoon group of cotton mills» in Bombay to run 
canteens. There is a canteen committee in each mill composed 
of the heads of the departments of the mill and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. These canteens supply fresh and wholesome food- 
stuffs, drinks, etc., at moderate 4'ates, and tea and refreshments 
are served to the operatives at their machines. 

The above and similar activities have undoubtedly done 
much for the w^elfare of the workers, but the range of w'elfare 
work is still very restricted and the benefits of such work ck) not 


^ The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras : Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Welfare Committee, 1936, pp. 13-14. 

^ From a written report Oi Mr. U. A. Moses, the Welfare Officer of the 
Company ; Annual Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1936, p, 18. 

^ The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills and their Welfare Organisation, 
1932, Binny & Go. (Madras) Ltd., Man^iging Agents, p. 34.5, 

^ The Buckingham and Carmtic Mills, Madras : Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Welfare Committee, 1936, p. 13. 
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■ yet reach more than '’a fraction of the working population of the 
country. The work being done nevertheless shows what can be 
done by public institutions, employers, social service organisa- 
tions and the workers themselves tO improve the conditions of 
life and labour of Indian workers. 

(T 

Maternity and Infant Welfare 

O c 

This short survey of welfare activiti^ in India would, how- 
ever, be incomplete without a special mention of the work that is 
being done fo^ the protection of "maternity and infancy in the 
form of measures for the improvement of the general health of 
women and the provision of better sanitary conditions and medi- 
cal help for mothers and their inlants. 

Reference has already been made to th^e extension of medical 
services organised'* by epployers in m^ist^industries for the supply 
of medicines and medical assistance to their workers free of cost. 
In a few cases this service is extended to the dependants and rela- 
tives of the workers; although ^a chas'ge is often made for service 
to non-employe(J persons. Medical assistance to women, whether 
employed persons or dependants, is, howey^r, Jximdicapped by the 
reluctance of women Jo consult men doctors and the scarcity of 
women doctors. 

This problem was considered by the Royal Commission on 
Labour, which recommanded that women should be appointed to 
public health staffs, particularly in the more industrialised pro- 
vinces, and that every hospital of any Size should have a woman 
dofitor on its staff, who should be in charge of all work connected 
with the health and welfare of women and children. In the 
larger cotton and jute areas, mills and factories should oi'ganise 
in groups, each establishment having its owfl welfare centre and 
health visitor under the supervision of a woman doctor employed 
by the group. In the larger industrial areas Government, local 
authorities and industrial managements should co-operate in the 
development oP child welfare centres and women's clinics, and 
Government should give percentage grants for approved schemes.^ 
These recoinmendations have been submitted to Provincial 
Govern^ments and some action has already been taken ; in some 
other cases further consideration has ‘been postponed until the 

* Report of the Royal Comrnmion on Labour in India, pp. 261-262. 
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new Constitution is in force or in conseqrfence of financial strin-' 
gency. ^ . . 

' Maternity and infant welfare work has a considerable part in 
the welfare activities of industrial undertakings. On the'planta-, 
tions it takes various forms : on some tea^ gardens, two meals a 
day are supplied free to all children under 5 and 6 years of age ; 
on other gardens mothers and their infants are supplied with 
blankets free of chaTge and, if difficulty biases in obtaining milk, 
free issues are made ; ’'again, a group of gardens in Assam has 
adopted the practice of weighi|ig infants regularly^; finally, it is 
a general practice to make an annual house-to-hofise health sur- 
vey. ^ For the improvement of the existing organisation on plan- 
tations, the Royal Commission on Labour made detailed recom- 
mendations similar, mutatis mutandis, to those mentioned above. 

As regards work iti other industries it may^be mentioned that 
the Jharia Mines Board of Health appointed in 1930 a maternity 
supervisor, who supervises the work of midwives ^employed on 
a group of collieries in the eibnlre of th,e coalfield, ^ that the 
Asansol Mines Board of health maintains a staff of six health 
visitors for maternity and infant welfare work and also four 
infant welfare centres'^sltuated near importanE groups of collieries, 
and that several industrial undertakings have organised systems 
of maternity and infant welfare work, e.g. the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur, the Tata Iron and Steel Mills in Jamshedpur, and the 
Howrali Mills Company in Howrah. 

An important step vras taken by the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation in 1932, when they appointed a lady> doctor to report on 
the feasibility of introducing creches and other sociM welfare insti- 
tutions in Jute mills. In the report, which was submitted in the 
same year, the following recommendations were made : (a) the 
establishment of a welfare centre and creche at individual mills, 
each centre and cre«he to be in charge of a vernacular-speaking 
health visitor, with an ayah (nurse) to assist her ; (6) the 

employment of four trained and experienced health or welfare 
lady supervisors, whose duties woulB include visiting in turn 
each of the centres and creches in Hieir charge, and the super- 
vision of the work of the health visitors ; (c) the employment of 
twiD lady doctors, wlio would liave their headquarters on different 


^ Govebnmeot of India : Fourth iteport, 1935, pp. 13^137. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 413. 
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■ sides, of the river ,"eacli-of whom^ would be in charge of a cottage 
.hospital containing six beds: for women workers — in addition 
to their: hospital duties, they would establish consulting-rooms 
at suitable places,: and would be available for any urge,nt or diffi- 
cult cases in, .which ®heip or advice was required; (d) the 
employment of . a lady doctor to^' supervise and administer ■ the 
entire scheme. These Tecommendations have not yet been 
implemented for econoiiiic reasons, but improvements have been 
made in a number of <lirections in individual mills. ^ 

Extensive work on maternity^ and infant welfare is carried 
out by the Bdmbay Presidency Infant Welfare Society. This 
Society begari working in 1911, and has at present seven welfare 
centres, including three maternity homes, the latter being founded 
at Wadi Bundar in 1928, at WoAi in 1931, and at De Lisle Road 
in 1932. The work of the Society includes tinte-natal care, mater- 
nity care, care of babies, etc. All ^the centres and maternity 
homes are under the care of qualified nurses or doctors. ^ 

An urgently needed form of “welfare work is the provision of 
creches for infants, to which reference has already been made in 
connection witlf safety arrangements in factories. Creches have, 
however, an important part to play in pron^ting the health of the 
children. It was a coinmon practice among working women in 
Bombay to administer opium to their children when they went 
to work. An investigation undertaken by the Government in 
1922 showed that 98 per cent, of the infants bom to working 
women in Bombay had opium adihipistered to them. This 
pra^ctice has since much diminished, but creches have a part to 
play in promoting its complete disappearance. ^ 

Although the value of creches was being increasingly real- 
ised, the number of mills which had provi(|Bd creches in 1927 
was only 13 in Bombay, 16 in Ahmedabad, and 3 in Sholapur. 
Outside the Bombay Presidency there were only a few industrial 
undertakings, such as those in Madras and Nagpur, which had 

..... ' O' : 

^ Annual Report on the Admitiistration of the Indian Factories Act in 
Bengal, 1932, 9 ; 1936, pp, 13-14, 

^ In 1933 the total numher of atten(|ances of expectant mothers at ante- 
natal ciifiics was 18,171, of visits to expectant ^mothers 44,412, and of atten- 
dances of babies for milk and medicine 354,306. Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Botnbtfy Presidency Infant Welfare Society for 19SS, Girffaum, 
Bon?-bay, 1934, pp. 4 and 10. 

T. J. Cam-v and T, W. Johnstone : Cinches in Factories, Bombay, 1931, 
p. 1 ; Annual Factory Heporf, Bombay Presidency, 1938, p. 17. 
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established creches ;; they were practicaiH nnkiiowa in the Jute 
mills of Calcutta and most, of the othei; important centres. ^ As 
a result of the' efforts made by the lady inspector and certifying' 
surgeon, the Bombay Presidency has now made some progress in 
the installation of creches in factories, shown' in the table 
;below. It will be seen that, at the end, of 1933, there were', 104 
creches in the Presidency of Bombay, '"^all of which,,, except ' 12, 
were in fair, good \>r excellent conditioil. About two-thirds of 
the creches were locatec? in Ahmedabad alone. It will also be seen 
that 2,843 infants daily received care and attention in a varying 
degree . A few more creches have since been ^established in 
Bombay and xAhmedabad. The increasing popularity of the 
creches in Bombay is indicated by the rise of the average daily 
attendance from 416 in 1933 to 320 in 1936.^ 


CRECHES IN FACTORIES IN THE BOMBAY ^PRESIDENCY, 1933 


D €lr6elie classification* 


Avcragre 

daily 

atten- 
Total dance 


Centre 


Excellent Good 


Poor 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay . 
Sholapur. . 
Others 


Total 


^ Annua/ Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1933 A 


The care received by infants in the creches varies from factory 
to factory. The general routine of the creche may, however, be 
described in the following terms'': the mothers bring their infaaits 
with them in the early morning and leave them in charge of the 
ayah (nurse). The nursing infants are first bathed, dressed in 
clean clothes and put to sleep in the cra^dles. Thediursing mothers 
are given leave from their work and visit the creche at'^about 
9 a.m., during the mid-clay recess hoi3r, and at about 3 p.m. Older 
children are later bathed, dressed in clean clothes, and given milk 
and biscuits ; they are alSo given instruction on the kindergarten 


^ Report of the Royal CommJ^sion on Labour in India, p. 65. 
^ Annual Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1936, p. 17. 
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basis' in the morning f after the midday meal in the creche they 
may lie down or sleep 'and are, again, given milk, and biscuits. 
■Periodical weighings are recorded, to ch'ec.k development and fac- 
tory doctors usually inspect the crecfhes and prescribe medicines 
and give medical trea1;ment to sickly children, , One important 
effect of the creche system, is that^i^ery few infants are now given 
opiiiin by their mothers/^ 

The need of providing creches in all factories where consi- 
derable numbers of women are empio/ed was stressed by the 
Government of India, women doctors and representatives of 
women’s asso&ations before the Royal Commission on Labour, 
and the Commission made a recommendation to that effect. ^ 
The substance of this recommendation was embodied in the Fac- 
tories Act of 1934. 

^ ^ f, 

■ 




‘ Criches in Factories, 1931, pp. 11-19., 

” Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 66. 




CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages it has been shown, that, although 
India is still essentially an agricultural country, the* development 
of modern industrialism has proj^eeded apace during the past two 
generations. Already^ recognised as one of the States of chief 
industrial importance, aijd^s such entitled to permanent Govern- 
ment representation on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, India, seerhs “moreover to be destined to go much 
further along the road of .indmstrialisation.'^ There is ilo lack of 
power resources, raw materials and labour, a^d the potential 
home market foiWRianiyifaclured goods is oiie^of the largest in the 
world. Another sign of continuing* industrial expansion is that, 
although British enterprise and capital were the pioneers in 
establishing organised industry in India, indigenous enterprise 
and capital have been for some years in^the field and are taking 
an increasingly active part in the commercial and industrial 
development of the country. Finally, owing to the constantly 
increasing population and the consequent growing prest?ure 
upon the land, as well as to the difficulties of indigenous hand- 
icrafts in competing with industrially developed countries for 
the supply of standardised goods even in the home market, the 
development of organised industry appears to many Indians" to 
have become an iinperative necessity for \he economic future 
of India. 

Organised industry in India is mainly concentrated in a few 
large centres, situated in different provinces and at considerable 
distances from each other. As indu'Stry expands, however, it is 
spreading to smaller centres ^nd particularly in certain Indian 
States, which are not at |)resent subject to the labour legislation 
passed by the British Indian Legislature, although they have in 
a number of cases themselves "passed somewhat^ similar legis- 
lation. Only a relatively small proportion of the population is 
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■ ■ employed in organilec? industry ; indeed , the workers in orga- 
■■ nised industry comprise only about one-tenth of the' people who 
depend ' upon.' "wage-earning employment in agriculture and 
industry for their livelihood. Never&eless, the number of wage- 
earners, employed in faHories, mines, plantations, transport, etc., 
^ has been estimated to be^ about ffve millions. 

In addition to the problems of working conditions which are 
common to all industrial systems, there are ii5 India a number of 
special problems due to the climate, the sdcial organisation of the 
people and the conditions under^which modern industry has 
developed. Moreover, only a proportion of the wage earners has 
as yet becomp a permanent and stable wage-earning class, the 
remainder, and probably the major part, consisting of villagers 
who only pass a longer or shorter period of their working lives 
in industrial employment. 

This latter circumstance gives special importance to the ques- 
tion of the methods of obtaining and managing labour. A.t pre- 
sent systems of recruiting and mapaging labour are still in force, 
which developed partly because the pioneers of modern industry 
wpre Europeans who were unable to deal d j ^pctly with their 
workers and partly because the inadequacy Of local labour supply 
made outside recruiting indispensable. Considerable numbers 
of workers are therefore still engaged indirectly, i.e. through 
jobbers, sardars and other intermediaries. Some of these workers 
are employed directly under the recruiters acting as labour con- 
tractors, giving rise to complications in the full enforcement of 
thedabour law, wliHe others, though employed by the industry, 
remain largelymnder the control of jobbers and sardars. Various 
measures have been taken and recommendations made — by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, for example — but no 
means have yet been found to cope with the problem adequately 
in organised industry as a whole. 

As in other countries, the attention of the legislator was 
called at an eariy stage in the development of industry to the need 
for the regulation of the employment of women and children. 
The prohibition of the employment of women and children in 
dangerous occupations was enacted in the early days of Indian 
industry, and has constantly been supplemented by measures for 
the protection of ibeir health and safety and limiting the extent 
of iheiT employment in other industrial activities. 

The principle of fixing a mininSum age for the admission of 
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:';piiildreii" ieto enlploymeotih-as bew. estab^sliedin’ tliercase.of.lac- 
40 iri 0 s, ;piiiies and docks, ..and' the migiimum age has gradually ' 

, ::been, raised in respect of children, employed in factories and mines. : . 

, Children seeking employ m-int in .iactories have to produce certi- 
.ficales of ' physicai fitness for such work dheir employ ment .at 
/■night is prohibited ; they may not be employed in niines ,; their ..'' 
Vhours .of ' work have been reduced .in- factories. Moreover, the 
..system of pledging, children under 15 years of' age — that is,; the-^ ' 

: '..mortgaging of the lal^our of :such childrep by their parents '.or „ 
.'/reMives — has been made . illegal. . "* .. 

A. special feature of child labour legislation 4n India is that 
/ >€|iildren betvfeen 12 and 15 years of age may not be employed in 
factories for more than half the time fixed for adufts ; moreover, 
-recent legislation has created a *^ew class of protected young per- 
sons or adolescents b< 5 tween 15 and 17 years of age who may not 
be employed in factorios ms adults or oi;i underground work in 
-mlBCS unless their fitness for the work has been duly certified Ijy 
the competent authorities. Considerable numl^ers of cldlclren are, 
ihowever, still employed in lmall«factories and workshops which 
are not yet subject to labour legislation, and lhe»exiension of the 
protection of tJ??T[aw*to these children is gradually being recog- 
nised as one of the most urgent needs of industrial labour in 
‘■India. . 

The regulation of the employment of women in factories and 
.mines has involved the progressive lincj^ilation of their hours of 
work and the prohibition of their employment at* night. In 
mines measures have been taken since 1929 Jor the prohibition of 
the employment of women below the surface, ^and at present 
this prohibition is complete. At present the matters connected 
with the employment of women to which attention is being 
directed are the need for wopien doctors and inspectors in 
industries in which women are employed in considerable 
; numbers, and the extension of welfare arrangements. 

As regards working conditions generally, il has been seen 
■ that hours of work have been limitedln factories and mines, and 
on railw a\s, and that provisions for the weekly rest have an 
increasingly wider operation. Legal provisions for health and^ 
safety have also been elaborated from time to time, and the Royal 
Commission found that health and safety arrangements were 
'.generally satisfactory in new , and large undertakings, but that 
much remains yet to be doi^e in^seasonal and non-regulated fac- 
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.'tories, as well as sfoall mines and plantations. There is as 
yelno' social insurance legislation in India other than the' Work*- 
men’s Compensation Act, which has been recently amended and 
extended, and the five provincial Mafernity.Benefit Acts ; legisla- 
tion relating, to insurance against sickness, old age and unemploy- 
ment has not yet been enacted. 

■ Important steps have recently been taken for the protection 
of- the income of the Indian worker in legislation dealing- with 
the methods and periods of payment of wages and the •williliold- 
ing of wages.'' Legislation has alsp been passed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to put an end to the practices of moneylenders 
recovering debfs from workers by besetting the place of their 
work on pay day. The principle of the establishment of mini- 
mum-wage fixing machinery, When considered necessary, has 
been accepted by^ several provinces. Om the other hand, the 
information given abov^'^concerning vtag^e levels, the indebtedness 
of the workers and their standard of living shows that the econo- 
mic Jiosition of the Jndian wmrkers is a matter requiring the 
urgent attention of all authorities who realise the importance of 
raising their sotial and economic status as well as of increasing 
their industrial efficiency. , 

In addition to the need for improved standards of income, 
nutrition and education, there is an urgent need for the provision 
of better housing accommodation, and the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India made elaborate recommendations for this pur- 
pose. A first step in the direction of giving effect to these recom- 
mendations has been taken by the enactment of legislation facili- 
tating the acqxusition by employers of suitable land for housing, 
and various suggestions to provincial authorities have in some 
cases been provisionally accepted or retained for further consi- 
deration. n 

Much is already^being done for the alleviation and improve- 
ment of the lot of industrial workers by “ welfare ” activities, but 
there is very w^ide scope for the extension of this work, whether by 
employers, the workers themselves or outside organisations. The 
action of employers and outride agencies in this field is inevitably 
limited by financial considerations, and the workers themselves, 
except a few instances where"" their organisations are excep- 
tionally well deY,eIoped, are too poor and illiterate to undertake 
intelligent ar\d sustained work |or their own welfare. The view 
is therefore held by many that thei^e is a need for increased help 
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:aiici activity on tiie part of Local GovernmSntSj'iiiiiiiieipalities 'and' 
important , serDLi-public bodies such' as. .port trusts. ' 

of, a country such as, India, the need for 
the intervention, of the StatS and local . authorities in the regula- 
tionpf labour conditions is o-f more than tisual importance,,' and;' 
as the . foregoing chapters' haVie shown,' a considerable 'hody of 
labour law has been' enacted both by -the central, and^ provincial 
legislatures. Moreover,, the enforcemeiit of the law. has 'been 
largely guaranteed,' by ihe administrative' a'ud inspection services 
that been established for that purpose.' Mu(^, ' however, 
could be done both to increase the measure of adequate enforce- 
ment of labour laAA^ and to secure the improvement of labour con- 
ditions and efficiency generally by better organised industrial 
relations. The problem of industrial relations is one of consi- 
derable difficulty and'importance in India, whpre trade unionism 
has not yet acquired a sufficient degree ""of strength and stability 
to conduct collective bargaining with the employe;rs on a scc?le 
comparable with that usual in Western coqntries. Nevertlieless, 
the influence of trade unions i5 a growing one and may be 
expected to incre a se with the provisions for reprefentation in both 
national and provincial legislatures^ under the new^ Constitution. 
The development of legal provision for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion betw'een employers and workers is still in an early phase. 

In terminating this short concluding note, some reference 
may be made to the influence of the International Lab^our Organi- 
sation on the evolution o| the regulation of industrial conditions 
in India. It has been seen above that labour legislation in Ipdia 
was passed in the second half of the last century and the early 
part of the present century ; the first legislation for plantations 
was passed in 1863^ for factories in 1881, for mines in 1901, and 
important amending and new legislation in the intervening years 
before 1919. The creation of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the adoption by the International Labour Conference of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations \yould, ho'wever, 
appear to have given a new impetus to the development of labour 
legislation in India. As a result ofathis legislative activity, the 
Government of India had been able by 1936 to rat'ify and apply, 
fourteen International Labour Conventions, as well as '‘to give 
suitable effect to a number of Recommendations. In some other 
cases, where it has not been possible owing to local conditions 
to ratify and apply Conventia)ns ne mrietur, their principles have 
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been taken iritb conSic&ration and applied as far as was deemed 
siiilable. . , 

The liifliieiice of the International Labour Organisation on: 
the regulation of labour conditions In India lias, however, been 
liiniled by two factors^ To one reference has Just been made : 
the unsuitability of the provisions«^of some Conventions for appli- 
cation in India at the present stage of its industrial developmeiit, 
a difficulty which <x)uM no doubt be partially remedied by the 
..fEore thorough study of the possibility df inserting in the, Con- 
ventions special' provisions, adapted, to Indian conditions 'The 
other factor haf^ been the non-inelusion in the field of application 
•of Conventions Taiif led by the Government of India of the ' Indus- ^ 
Tries and' workers of the Indian States, which are not subject to 
•the legislative Jurisdiction of thd" Indian Central Legislature. The 
result has been that the obligations contracted by the ratification 
of 'Conventions by Indid' have not exten'ded to Slates whose total 
population i^s over 80,000,000 and which have in some cases 
atlaified conside|able degree of industrial development. 
Tdowever, as Mr. Harold Butler has pointed out, there are indi- 
■eations of a growing realisation, at least in the larger States in 
which industrialisa'tion hasc, begun, of th*o need for regulating 
labour conditions. These efforts will doubtless be redoubled in 
the coming years by the statesmen responsible for the govern- 
ment of these Stales, who are keenly alive io the requirements 
of the times. Even sof the ratification of International Labour 
Conventions is likely to be a slow process. These formal dif- 
fic|ilties m.ay however, be 'counterbalanced by an intensified 
■ interest in the^work of the Organisation and a more lively desire 
to profit by its wide and varied experience. The keen interest 
in social questions now becoming manifest in India seems to 
[justify this expectation. ” ^ „ 
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Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention, x919 71, 

Night Work (Women) Conven- 
tion, 1919 72, 229. 

Night Work (Women) Gonven- 
, tion (Revised), 1934 75f 
Night Work (Young Persons) 
Convention, 1919 72. 

Placing of Seamen ^Convention, 
1^120 157, 

Sickness Insuratice (x^griculture) 
Convention, 1927 108-109. 
Sickness Irisarance (Industry, etc.) 

Convention, 1927 108. 
Unemployment Con vention, 1919 , 
158. 

Weekly Rest (Industr/) Conven- 
, tion, 1921 88. 

Workmen’s Compensation (Occu- 
pational Diseasscs) Convention, 
192? 108. ' ' 

International Labour Office 122, 319. 
Governing Body 122, 319, ^ 

International Lr!S)our Organisation 
14, 123,^135, 323, 324. 

International Labofii Recommanda- 
tions 323. 

Interna I ional Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation 23. « „ p 

Iron and Steel 24, 26. 

, Manufacture 26. . . 


Iron ore '6. 

Irrigation Department 61. ' 

Irrigation. 

Persons employed ; Europeans' and 
^|Anglo-Indians 61. 

—7 Indians 61. 

r. ■ J - 

Jaipaiguri 119. 

Jamalpur 162. 

Housing 299. 

Jamshedpur 154, 208, 298, 301,' 302. 
310, 312, 315. 

^'Factory workers 49. 

Japan 9, 25. 

Jhansi 161. 

Jharia 32, 56, 156, 171, 191, 192, 
223, 257, 303. 

' Coalfield 240. 

Yarialipns in earnings of under- 
ground workers in the 258. 
Mifics^Board of Health 315. 
Mining area 190. 

Jobbers 165. 

^,Jbint-family system 11, 12, 43, 179. 
JobhHlpore 274, 279, 299, 307. 
Judgment-debtors 100. 

Jute 19, 26. 

Mills 14ft. " 

Jute Mills Association 229. 

K 

Kamgar-H itward ha k-Sabha (W^ork - 
men’s Welfare Association) 123. 
Kanganies 152. 

Karaclv. 25. 58, 59, 117, 179, 226, 
262. 

Kashmir 13. 

Khadi 20. 

Khargpur 298, 

r L 

Labour Commissioners 78. 
Management 162. 

Organisations 123. 

Press 135. 

Supply 150. 

Turnover 172. 

Labourers. 

General 30, 32. 

Non-agricuUural 30. 

^^Unskiiled 262. 

Lancashire cotton manufacturers 70. 
Land and population 5-10. 

Lead mines 55. 

Lead processes. 

Prohibition of employment of wo- 
men and children _ 73. 
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63, ' k ,^ 5 , 76, ’77, 80, 87, 95, 184, 


Leave, absenteeism 'and’' tnmover.' 

' 169. 

Leave of absence'' .169.' ’ 

Legislation; 

Administration 69, 77, 85. ^ 

' • Assam Labour and 'Emigration Act 
65, 66. ' 

- — Labour and Emigration ( Anxend'- 
' iiient) Act 64. ' 

— Labour and' Emigration ( Amen d- 
" merit) Act, 1915 122. 

Bengal Mining Settlement ■ Act, ' 

" : 1912 84. 

W<irkmeii’s ' Protection Act, 
1934, 102, 

' 'Bihar and Orissa Settlement Act, 

, "1920,. .84. 

Bombav Maternity ■ Benefit Act, 
1929 63, 95, 96. 

— Trade Disputes Conciliation’^ 
Act, 1934 113, 114.,, 
dlentral Provinces Act, 1937 76. 
— Unregulated Factories 1937 
. 221 . 

— Adjustment and Liquidation of 
Indus I rial Workers’ Debt Adi' 
1936 103. • 

Child labour legislation 321. 
Children rpiedging of Labour) 
Act, 1933* 9?.^ 

Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 87, 

.• 99, 100, 101. 

Code of Civil Procedure Act, 1936 

100 . 

Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 

101 . 

Co-operative Societies Act 111. 
Coorg Labour Act, 1920 ^5. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories Act, 1925 188. 

Employers and Workmen (Dis- 
putes) Act 111. 
ileyieal of, bv Act No. II of 1932 
111 . ^ 

Experimental 103.' I'..- ; 

' Factories 70, 78. 

Hours of work or? piantations : 
Act of 1865 213. 

Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 
91, 92, 198. 

— Factories Act 47, 63, 89, 195', 

. 224. 

Scope 72. 

— Factories Act, 1881 40, 41, 62, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 186, 193. ^ ■ 

— Factories Act, 1891, 23b, 231, 

--- Factories Act, 1911 71, 73, 215, 
218, 230, 231. 

— Factories Act. 1922 72, 40, 41,% 
■' ^ ,43, 47, 57, 215, 231. ' 

Factories Act, , 1934 43, 47, : 57, , 


. 186,' 187, 193, 194, 196, -215, 219, 
■■ 228, 230, 231,^232, .233. ' 

— Factories Acl, 1936 43. 

' — Factories ' Amending Act, 1891 

216.^ 

' — Factories ■ (Amendment) Act, 
No! n of 1922 71, 73, 103, 219, 

Factories (Amendment) Act, 
■ 1933 73. 

-—Factories (Amendment) Act, 
1926 "73, 230. 

— Factories (Almendment) Act, 
1931 73 

— Mines Act Jo, 63, 89, 202, 233, 
■256. 

— Mines Act, imi 80, 81, 196, 

221 . 

— Mines Act, 1923 53, 189, 196, 
222 . 

— Mines Amending Act, 1928 222. 
— Mkies Act, 1935 222, 228. 

— > Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935 
.53, 82. . " 

— Pen^l G<>de 65, 1431. 

— Ports ^Act, 1889 90. 

— ? Ports„ (Amendment) Act, 1922 
90. 

— Ports ‘'(Amendment) Act, ^1931 
" 90. 

— Railways Act 224, 229, 232. 

— Railways Act,. 

Subsidiary Instruction No. 8 
229. 

Subsidiary Instruction No. 13 
. ^ . '229.,''. ' , »' . 

— Railways Act, 1890 87^ 88, 194. 
— Railways Act, 1930 225, 234. 

— Railways Act, 1930. 

Subsidiary Iws true lion 234. 

— Railways (Amendment) Act, 
1930 57. 

— Textile Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1930 26. 

Infringements of law 99. 

Labour legislation 63, 64. 

Land Acquisition Act, 1894 . 114, 
309. 

]\Iadras Presidcificy Maternity Bene- 
fit Act, 1934 96. ’I 
Maternity Benefit Acts 94, 322. 
IVfines 80-87, " 

— Boards of Heciltb Acts 84. 
Payment of Wages Act. 1936 97, 
238, 239, 2m, 246. 

Payment of Wages (Amendment) 

. Act. 1937 "99. 

Plantations 63."^ q 

Planters^ Labour Act, 1903 65. 
Provincial 93. 
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Railway' Servaiits* ' Hoifi’sv.of; Em- 
ployrrient Ilules^ 1931 ^ 'SS. - ; 
Relief of Indebtedness" ^ 014*^1934 
., 100 . ' . , " , ■' 

Steel: ' Industry' Proteeiion. Act, 
1924 ,, 27. ■ 

Tea Districts Emigrant/^' Labour 
Act,' 1932 67, 69, 121, 152,.. 153, 
182.,, , , ‘ ■ , 

" Trade D.lspiileS ' Act, 1929'. III 3 .H 2 , 
'146.' ■■ 

Trade Disputes ^ Conciliation ' Act- of 
: ' ,,1934 147. , ' ^ , 

Trade. Unions' 'A^ci, 1927 109,,. 110,' 

: : 111,. 123, 124, 132, 138. 
Workmen’s. Breach ■ of' Contract 
Act, 1859 65, 6 &. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923 1031.09, 206, 263, 322. 
Workmen ’s Compensation (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1933 105, 208. 
Workmen’s corapensaiion legis- 
lation 205. 

Lillooah housing 299. 
fam^istone quarries 56, 

Lines. ^ r 

See under Sousing, 
bocal aulhorities 101. 

Employees 100. 

Luckiiow 161. 

Housing 299. 

',1^ M,' A 

Madras 14, 23, 36, 48, 49, ^5, 58, 
69, 117, 118, 119, 121, 125, 143, 144, 
152, 160, 195:' 211, 227, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 256, 262, 263, 274, 292, 
300, ^310, 312, 316. r 
Area and population 15. 

Factories 48. 

Workers 49. 

Housing 300. '■ 

Mining legislation 85. 

Presidency 23, 36, 37, 188, 239, 

' 241 ,^ 246 .- '' ' ■ .■ ■ 

Coffee industry 23, 

Maternity Benefit Act, 1934 96. 
Tea gardens 23.^ 

Workers 37. ^ 

Madras Trades Association 118. 
Madras t]fades schools 162. ^ 

Maistrles ' 152, 155. i 

Malabar 36. ^ ^ \ 

Malay Penifisuia ISy ' 

Marriage. 

CMki 12. 

Marwari Chamber of Commerce 118. 
Matermty benefit ^206, 210, 21T. 
Maternity and infant welferer 314. 
Meteorology 6 . 
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C' 

: Mica-mineS' 55. : ■ ; ; 

■ Mill Owners’ Association' 118,: '134 
140, 252. , / ^ 

Mill Owners’ Associations of Bombay:; 

an^' Ahmedabad 122, , 
MilR-Owners’ Mutual Insuxance As- 
.sociation 195. 

Mineral resources 6. 

Aline workers 50, 156. 

Different classes 54. 

Distribution Ay Province 56. ' : 
Occupational classification 53. 
Mines' 50, 177, 189, 201. : 

Accidents 85, 201, 202, 20;3.^ 
Average daily earnings 257. 
Definition 81. ^ 

Employment of women 95. 

■ Hours of work 81, . 83, 84, 221. 
Industry 24, 50, 51, 52. 

^ Inspector 80, 84. 

Iron 55. ^ 

Provincial distribution of areas 
5^ 

Safety 84. 

Work in 231. 

See also Petroleum. 

Miilito.im age 160. 

Minimum age for admission of child- 
ren to employment J120. 

Model villag’flfs. ^ 

See under Housing. 
Moneylenders 99, 100, 101, 102. 
Monghyr 156. 

Mortality, infant 308. 

I Mukaddamin 155, 165, 

I Mysore 13, 23, 37. 

Coffee industry 23. 

«■' ' ' ' 

N 

Nagpur 129, 141, 208, 240, 298, 299, 
301, 307, 310, 315, 316. 

Factory workers 49. 

J^faikins 165. 

National Federation of Labour 130, 

— Seamen’s Union of India 128, 
208. 

— Trades Union Federation 124, 
128, 130. 

Navigation 56. 

Nicobar Islands : Area and popula- 
tion 15. 

Nilgiris 184, 241. 

NoTi-xndustrial occupations. 

Children, Employment 93. 
Nbn-regulated factories. 

Children, Employment 93. 

’Sbrth West Frontier Province 14, 
ArSa and population 15. 

Nbrlb- Wbsteim ' Railway# 245, 298. 
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. Occiipatioiial ; classification ' -oS , 
Factory workers '43. 

:• Plantation w'orkers >33. ' ; 

Occupational diseases' '206. ^ 

See also Healtli and Safety. 
Oceupatlonal distributioir 'ITj/FBfc, 
Organisation of employment' 

..Orissa '14, 78, ..152,. 162, 240. ; 

: Area . and population ',, 15. , 

...Mining legislation ■' 85. ' ■ 

, "'Tea. ;,planta lions . ' 36. * 

See also Bihar and Orissa. 
".,Ottaw"a Trade Agreein.ent, 1'932 ..S7. 
Overtime ■' 233. 

p . 

Parents or guardians. 

Penalties 73, 94. 

Penal sanctions 65. ^ ^ 

Petroleum industry 6, 24, 55. 

Piece work 237. 

Plantations 22, 32-40, 63, 182, 24^:>. 
Areas 36. . 

Children, Employment 93.® '/* 
Coffee 22, 33. 

Workers,^on_ 33. 

Oislribution of areas '*^6. 
Employment of women 95. 

Hours of work 213. 

Industries, 35, 37, 233. 

Plantation work 231. 

Rubber 22, 23, 33, 34, 37. 

Tea gardens 23, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
64, 66, 68. 

Employment of woiient 95. 
Workers 34, 35, 37. 

Distribution by Province or 
State 37. 

Labourers 62. 

Political divisions 13. 

Political organisation 12-16. 

,*■ Poona 154. 

/'’Population. 

British Provinces 15. 

■■.'"■Density. 9. . . 

. 'Growth ' 7, 8. . , 

Increase 8. 

Occupational distribution 17, 18. 
Port Trusts 69, 299, 310. 

Postal, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices 56, 57, 59. 

■ • Employees 60. 

Postal Union 123, 311. 

■ Press Employees’ Association 208.- 
Primary education 9, 10. 

Printing Industry 256* 

Printers’ Union 123. 


Providci|t, funds T08. 

"■■'Public ' service employees; .59. 

Public Works Department, "29. 
Punjab' 14, 19, 38, 55,.;239,:240,/247, 

■ 256,' 262, 263, 297. ', 

Area and ;■ population T5. 

..P'urdah >12, 43, 47. 

■ /r ,V 

.Railwj^ ^■■Board . 166, ''167,: 168,. 178," 
"'297, "304. 

Railw^iym'-gn’s unions 311. , ■ ■ 

Railways. ^ 

Sea under Transport industry; 
also Leg^lation. 

Rangoon 49, SSf 59, 117, 154, 179, 
226, 261, 262, 251, 274, 275,' '276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 286, 288, 
289, 290,294. 

Factories. 

Workers^., '49. 

G^o^>% calories consumption Of food 
285, 286. 

Raniganj 24, 32, J|6, 156, 171, T92. 
.223, 257. , 

GoalfieffP 240. 

Fkst coal mine 24. 

Housing^ 303.^ 

Rationalisation 175, 176, 252. ^ 
Ratnagiri 154. 

Recruiting 64. 

Religious and social -institutions 
1042 . 

Rest periods 87. 

'•See also Holidays. 

Royal Commission j,on Labour in 
India. 

See under Commissions. 
Rubber 23, 37. ^ 

See also u^der Piantations. 

S 

^ Safety regulations 193. 

Dockers 91. 

Santhal Parganas 152, 166. 

Sardars 152, 153, 155, 156. 

Sassoon group of mills (E.D. Sas- 
son and Go.), '^310, 312, 313. 
Seamen 157. 

Seasonal factories 78. 

S^jrampore 26. 

Serangs 157. 

Servants of India Society’s Home 
311. ' ^ 

Seva Sedan Organisation 311. 
Shevaroys 36. 

Sholapur 137, 1^4, 219, 237^ 249, 
250, 252, 267, 271, 274, 275, 276, 
‘277,-278, 284, 288, 289, 292, '293, 
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294 , 295 , 299 , " S04,. 305, QI0r..316. 
Cotton. Mills' 141. ■ 

Average 'daily earnings ■■ 2'51. ■ - . 
:.Factory workersr 49. 

Sickness benefit 212, ■ 

Sickness irisurarice . 205. 

Sikhism. 10, 

Sind' 55. ' 

..Single, persons. 

,\:A.verage, monthly remittances by 
single men to dependants 291. 
Budgets 282, 288. 

Slavery , 62 ' 

Social insurance^ 205. 

Social Service League 311, 312. 
South Indian Cha^iher of Commerce 
.118.. '. . . 
South Indian Railway 140, 298, 

Sou Ihern India '23. 

Spinning and weaving mills 310. 

See also Cotton. 

Standard of living 271, 
Standardisation 264, "265. Ar 
Strikes. ^ 

S'tay-in 99. 

Supplying agenBies 296. 

Surma' Valley 154, !i85,r239, 248, 
312. 

Swadeshi 20. r 
T 

Tamil 277, 280, 283, 294.'' 

Tata Iron and Steel Company 26, 
140, 160, 161, 208, 297, 298, 299, 
301, 303, 310, 315. 

Tea 23, 24. 

See als€ under Plantations : 
Tea gardens. 

Tea gardens. f 

'See under Plantations. 

Tea Districts Lahoifr Association 183. 
Telegu 277, 280, 283, 294. 

Terai 36, 237, 269. 

Textile Committee, 1906. ' 

See under Committees. 

Textile Labour Association 208. 
Textiles 21, 26, 45. 

Calicut caiico industry 16. 

Dacca muslin industry 16. 
Factories 45. ^ 

Tariff Board 26. 

See aiso IVeaving. 

ThrostlS Union of Ahmedahad l28. 
Ticca 213. t 
Trade unj^ons 127, 323. 

Classification by industry 126. 
Distribution by Prpvince 125. 
Funds 125. . ’ ' 

In^uence 131 f 

Number and membership- 124. 
Types of organisation 127. . 


Tramway 'and on7nibus' services '56, 

227. 

■ Trarnwaymen and . motor omnibiis, 

workers 59. 

Transport industry. 

H6urs of work 224. 

Internal 22. 

■ Railways 22, 56, 204, 208, ^ 224., 

' Company-managed ■ 89. , , 

Labour' supervisors 89. 
State-marfaged 89. . 

Various branches of work, ,90.. 
-Sec aZaO'' Rail ways, and port' ser- 
r ■ , vices, ■ and Railway.^'S€rvants,. 

Railways and port services 87. 

: Railway servants .57, 58', 88, ' 100. 
192,209. 

Accidents in India 204, 

Earning of subordinates 259. 
Europeans 57. 

Grades r 58. 

Hou/s of Employment RuleSj 
■1931 88. 

Indians 57. 

Wages 260. r 

^fravancore 13, 23, 37. 

""QfyKee industry 23. 

Rubber plantations 37. 

Tea gardens 23^ ^ 

Workers 37. 

Tripura 36. 

Tropical diseases 8. 

Truck system 238. 

Turnover 169, 

U 

Unemprioyment 177, 180. 

Insurance 180. 

United Kingdom. 

See Great Britain. 

United Planters^ Association 247. 
United Planters' Association of Sou- 
thern India^ 118. 

United Provinces 14, 36, 78, 152, 
227, 247, 297, 256, 262, 263, 27,9, 
292, 297. 

Area and population 15. 

Medical inspection 79. 
Untouchables 11. 

Uriyas 283, 294. 

V 

Tankar Co-operative Society 300, 302. 
Vocatiohai education 161. 

Advances 99. 
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:Attac}iment for ifcbt 97, 100,: 103. 

, Basis .of ; wage-fixing' '236. ■' 

. :'Daily. earnings ; ^ 253. ', ■ ' ^ 

■ 'Dednctidns ' 98,; 99, 242, 245. 

Delay in payment 240,. 

: Earnings and , variations ^ in ■ #rn- 
. ', ingS',' 246. 

Indirect' payment 238. 

■ Industrial , w,orkers 97 .■ 
infringements of the law 99.^', 

■ Levels' in different provinces' 263, 

, ; ,322. ■. • / 

.Minimum-wage fixing sfiachinerv ' 
V' ,'322.'' ' , ' ■ . 

/: Paynseiit.,.; 99. ' 

Payment and protection 97-103. ' 
Periods of' payment , 98, . 239. / 

. Real wages 271. , 

Systems of wage payment 238. 

See also Cost-of-living Allo-^ 
wances. 

Wage-workers' 28, 29, 32, 40, 50. 
Classes ' of 28-32. ■ ^ 

Women 31. 

Water power 6. 

'Weavers’ Union 127. 

Welfare. ^ 

General activities 310. ^ • 

Housing 296. 

Welfare wo3&k ^309. 

Wheat 19, 

Women 52, 53. 

Dangerous processes 71. 


■■ Emplofnymt ■ 7l. 

See also under Factories, 

.' ■© "Mines, and , Plantations.;, , 
Employment in»mines 81. 

Factory workers 71. 

Hours of work 71. 

Purdah. 47. * 

Underground workers i,n mines 53. 
Workers. . ^ 

■Age§''52. . • '* 

Factories : occupational ciassifica- 
tiof? 43. 

Mines 50, 52. 

• Non-agricultural ^32. 

Non -intermit tent and intermittent 
workers covered by the Railways 
Act, 1936-193^ 225. 
Organisations 116. 

Recruitment and ^gagement 151. 
.' Sex' 52. 

Wage-workers 50. 

Workers’ Claims Bureau 208. 
Workmen’s compensation 206. 
Wynaa# 184. 
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«Youiiff Men’s Christian Association 
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Zamindars 156 . 



